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THIS LITTLE WORLD 


CHAPTER I 


THE Drews dated back easily to the days of 
Oglethorpe, on this side of the water. How much 
further back, on the other side, nobody ever took 
the trouble to find out. Oglethorpe and the good 
ship Ann placed them well enough in the his- 
tory of Georgia. It is very pleasant to be well 
placed in history. The young Drews looked out 
upon life with a poise and an assurance of manner 
restful in the extreme. They made no claims upon 
general recognition, they were simply Drews, and 
they lived unobtrusively and securely, surveying the 
new element that inundated the plain with interest, 
but without fear. The Drews were not of the 
smart set. There were only two left of the name, 
two girls, or rather, one had been a girl not so 
long ago. 

“It will end with us,’ Sophy said cheerfully. 
“Just as well, too. I hate to see old families peter 
out.” 

“Some might say ours was petering now,” her 
older sister remarked. 

“Families don’t peter out in women, but in good- 
for-nothing men,” Sophy replied decidedly. 

Sophy was pretty, with a distinction of feature 
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that even the round contours of youth could not 
conceal. There was good bony structure in her 
face, and a delicacy about the line of her brows and 
the curve of her lips very satisfying to the critical 
eye demanding something more than color. She 
had color, too, in her bright brown hair and her 
blue eyes. People, the new people of the town, 
were wont to say, “Just a touch of rouge and a few 
elegant clothes would make that girl a beauty.” 
But Sophy remained as she was, missing beauty, 
perhaps, yet keeping a certain individuality in her 
appearance that was pleasing in its own simple style. 
Her sister Caroline, at least, admired her, clothes 
and all. 

“As for our family, you'll probably marry, 
Sophy,” she said with half a sigh. 

“Even if I do, the name will end just the same,” 
Sophy answered with no sigh at all. She expected 
to marry; her plans for her life were of a very 
conservative order—she had no theories to work 
out, no vocation to follow. 

“I wonder if Mark Dunning ever got to the 
front,” Lina Drew said suddenly, after a pause 
which they had both filled in with sewing. Her 
mental processes were very direct. Mark had given 
her some uneasy moments before he went to France. 
If he had not been so dissipated, she had an idea 
that Sophy might have— 

“Don’t you know he hates not getting there, 
if he didn’t?” said Sophy. Her voice had in it a 
gentle note of concern for the young man’s state of | 
mind. Lina was not analytic, but the tone aroused 
her uneasiness anew. 


“Tf Mark’s mother had been alive, I think he 
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would have been different,” Sophy said after an 
interval. 

“Maybe so,” Lina agreed, though she had her 
doubts. She felt that her desire to sound Sophy on 
the subject was misguided. 

“How much would you allow for tucks?” Sophy 
asked suddenly. She was thinking of Mark still, 
but she was making a green muslin. 

Lina was well pleased to change the subject. 
“Better try it on and measure.” 

“If this weather keeps up we shall be wearing 
muslins by another week,” Sophy declared. She 
slipped off her blouse and threw the thin folds of 
green about her. 

“How springlike it is,” said Lina. ‘She looked at 
Sophy with admiring affection, and Sophy looked in 
the glass with satisfaction of spirit. 

It was one of the first warm days of spring. The 
sycamore in the Drews’ back yard was softening the 
stark outline of its angular branches with yellow- 
green foliage and the little black balls of seed, still 
left on the tree, were bobbing in the breezes that 
wandered through the sunlight from the soft blue 


ky. 

“Ice!” called a raucous voice beyond the back 
fence. 

“Do we want ice?” Sophy asked. 

Lina reflected. “It’s early to begin, but I sup- 
pose we'll have to. Fifty pounds!” she called from 
the window. 

Sophy had decided the matter of the tucks and put 
on her blouse again. The man in the lane signified 
his readiness to serve the order by rattling the latch 
of the back gate with a vigorous decided touch. 
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“Pearl has forgotten to unhook the gate,” Sophy 
exclaimed in annoyance. “Where is she? I never 
saw a darkey who could be of less use.” 

“I sent her to the store,” Lina admitted. 

The rattle from the rear grew insistent. “Ioe!” 

“Wait a minute,” Sophy called. “Hell break 
down the fence if he doesn’t look out.” She sped 
down the steps as she spoke, while Lina secured cer- 
tain monies from her strong box. 

“How much is it?” Lina called from the window 
above. ü 

The iceman named the figure. 

“Ice has gone up,” Sophy remarked as she ad- 
mitted him. 

“It sho has,” he agreed, “an’ it melts faster ’n it 
used to, too.” He had no object in praising his 
wares. 

“That doesn’t look to me like fifty pounds,” Lina 
called down. 

“This here’s more’n fifty, ma’am.” The iceman 
swung onto the feeble newel post of the back steps 
as he heaved his block around. 

Sophy looked at the post with anxiety. It gave 
to the weight; evidently it would not stand much 
more from the iceman. She hoped Caroline had 
not observed it, for the decay of their possessions 
depressed Caroline. 

The iceman continued his course, unaware that he 
was exerting an influence upon the newel post and, 
at the top of the steps, the ice slipped from the iron 
clutches and went bounding and sliding down again 
to the yard. 

“Oh, my! Do be careful, Iceman,” Lina called 
despairingly. Se RE Ee 
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Henry, the striped gray cat, shot across the yard 
in terror and scrambled up on the fence. He was 
Sophy’s cat, and his name was O. Henry, though she 
seldom called him that unless she wanted to attract 
his attention. 

“Don’t scare my cat, Iceman,” she commanded. 

The iceman, somewhat crestfallen, caught hold 
of the newel post again and heaved up the heavy 
block with a firmer grip. ‘Slipped outer my han’,”’ 
he mumbled apologetically. 

Sophy caught Henry just as he was about to 
jump down into the next yard. “Why, Henry, you 
know I’ve told you not to go over to Mrs. Bristol’s,”’ 
she said accusingly as she gathered him into her 
arms. 

Henry was not in the mood for caresses. He 
struggled against being held, putting back his ears 
and lashing his tail. He distrusted strangers under 
the best of circumstances, but when they were ac- 
companied by startling and jarring noises he got out 
of the way as fast as he could, and the fact that Mrs. 
Bristol’s yard was forbidden territory influenced 
him not in the least. He was an intelligent cat, but 
not an affectionate one, being seldom demonstra- 
tive except around meal times; Henry knew very 
well on which side his bread was buttered, and who 
buttered it. He managed to wriggle out of Sophy’s 
arms on this occasion and to get to the comparative 
safety of Mrs. Bristol’s yard before the iceman came 
out of the house again. 

She turned away, for she knew that pursuit would 
be vain, and so she happened to see the weary look 
on the iceman’s face. ‘“‘Wouldn’t you like a cookie, 
Iceman,” she said on the impulse. 
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“I thank you, ma’am,” he answered, and leaned 
against the weak-kneed newel post while he waited. 

Sophy found the cookie in the pantry. She 
found two of them, and when she handed them to 
the iceman he said he was obliged. He said also 
that any time the ice was a little under weight one 
day he’d make it up the next—a promise addressed 
to his own conscience, for the piece he had put in 
the Drews’ refrigerator was certainly a good ten 
pounds off, even before it had been splintered by 
bumping down the steps. 

Sophy said that would be all right, and that it 
must take a lot of strength to lift those heavy blocks 
all day. 

“It sho does. Sometimes it gets my arm mos’ 
pulled outer me,” the iceman assured her, and he 
went upon his way, cheered in spirit a trifle, the last 
bite of the second cookie disappearing as he closed 
the gate. 

Sophy did not hurry back to her sewing. She 
had planted onions and beans in odd corners of the 
back yard and they were sprouting, so was the 
corn—three hills of corn. At least, she thought the 
corn was sprouting, there were distinct cracks across 
the tops of the hills. She took a stick and prized 
up a little of the earth very carefully, yet she saw 
no signs of the sprouts. 

: “You'd better let the corn alone,” Lina called to 
er. 

“I’m helping it grow,” said Sophy. She pulled a 
yellow jonquil as she spoke and waved it at her 
sister. ‘Come out.” 

Caroline shook her head, but she continued to 
hang out of the window and gaze down. Sophy 
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looked like a nymph, she thought. Of course, a 
back yard, even one with a sycamore tree in it, is 
not the place for nymphs, but Sophy had ways of 
her own. The soft air and azure sky, the yellow- 
green leaves trembling on high, the jonquils bloom- 
ing below, drew from her a response in movement— 
little steps and postures, as natural as was the flight 
of the butterfly that flew in and out of the syringa 
bush blooming by the coal house door. 

Caroline felt a sort of vibrant restlessness her- 
self. “Its the spring,” she thought. Spring had 
never stirred her, though, to dancing steps, not even 
when she was Sophy’s age—ten years ago. She 
was contented and wholesome, but never ebullient. 
Life had brought her responsibilities and she had 
taken them, with a cheerful spirit that gave her, for 
others, very early the charm of age. Yet she had 
lost for herself some of the ecstasy, if much of the 
unhappiness of youth. She sighed as she looked at 
Sophy with hands outstretched to the spring sunshine. 
But she was not given to sighs; she left the window 
as soon as she realized what she had done and went 
back to the green muslin that Sophy had dropped 
in billows on the floor. She viewed it with an under- 
standing eye and began to sew just where Sophy 
had left off, adjusting gathers and plaits with expedi- 
tion and skill. 

Sophy was disturbed in her apotheosis of spring 
by the return of Pearl, the cook, supposed also to be 
a person of general utility in the Drews’ establish- 
ment. Pearl had been sent to the store an hour 
agone, and she came around the corner of the house 
now with great ease of bearing. She wore a picture 
hat with a drooping plume and a lace waist; she 
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minced on high heels, somewhat turned, and she 
sported spectacles and a gold tooth. 

Sophy looked at her in exasperation. ‘Where on 
earth have you been, Pearl? I had to come down 
here and unhook the gate for the iceman.” 

“Miss Ca’line sen’ me to the sto’,” Pearl replied 
in a bored and indifferent manner. 

“I don’t know how you ever got back so quickly,” 
Sophy declared in heavy sarcasm. 

‘“‘*Tain’t far to the sto’, Pearl admitted. She 
too swung on the weak newel post as she went up 
the steps. 

Lina put her head out of the window. “Pearl, 
did you get the beans?” | 

“Didn’t have none,” Pearl responded blithely. 

“Why didn’t you go somewhere else?” 

“I did thought you wanted me to come back soon 
as I can.” 

“Do you call this soon?” Sophy demanded. “You 
must have seen your beau up the street.” 

Pearl showed the gold tooth amiably and two 
brown dimples besides. ‘“‘My beau is livin’ in New 
York. I git a letter from him to-smornin’.”’ 

“Did you get the beefsteak?” Lina asked point- 
edly. 

“I bring ’em with me,” Pearl replied. 

Henry, the cat, had discovered as much. From 
Mrs. Bristol’s yard he had got wind of the beef- 
steak. He came scrambling over the fence and 
ran up the back steps, hope animating his move- 
ments, while entreaty sounded in his voice. 

“Git outer my way,” Pearl commanded. 

“Don’t speak so rudely to my cat, Pearl, you'll 
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hurt his feelings,’ said Sophy, who had followed 
Henry up the steps. 

Pearl showed the dimples and the tooth again. 
“Miss Sophy sho love that cat,” she exclaimed, 
and presented Henry with a small shaving of the 
steak, 

Sophy went into the house. It was not an old 
house nor an imposing one, but it belonged to the 
Drews, and there was room enough in it for their 
furniture. As to the furniture, that told a tale, 
from a mahogany colonialism, through the con- 
volutions of Victorian walnut, to an American era 
of bulbous wicker and of Mission severity. All 
the eras were past; Caroline and Sophy did not buy 
furniture. They had more than they wanted, and 
what they had they felt in duty bound to keep, with 
a half-defined idea that they must give it shelter and 
stand by it to the last. Sometimes Sophy shifted it 
around a little, pushed the mahogany to the front, 
and retired to odd corners the more ornate walnut 
of an earlier admiration. The whole effect was not 
unpleasing; the blend was very good, not artistic, 
but more harmonious, perhaps, than might be sup- 
posed from mere description. There was a certain 
mellow quality about the Drews’ possessions that 
life alone can give; life running through a long 
period of time. It seems that use impresses things 
almost with personality, certainly with individual- 
ism. Sophy was loyal to the family furniture, but 
she viewed it sometimes with hopelessness. An 
artistic interior was impossible under the circum- 
stances. She was artistic, however, only by fits and 
starts; she was spontaneous at all times. 

Coming in from the yard, she stopped at the old 
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square piano in the parlor and dashed off “The Mis- 
souri Waltz.” She sang it through twice. Sophy 
had a sweet voice, untrained but sy.. - 
could impart to the light songs sh: . 

that was most infectious. 

Lina caught the air, and joined in 1s she «u.«2d 
the green muslin. Her voice was richer thn 
Sophy’s, and the two sounded very well together 
when Lina fell into the second. 

“Come down,” Sophy called from the foot of the 
stairs. She had a way of breaking into the morn- 
ing’s work that was very demoralizing. 

Yet, after all, a green muslin is not of much more 
importance than “The Missouri Waltz.” Lina 
yielded to the temptation. The thirties are subject 
to temptation, surprisingly so sometimes to earnest 
and thoughtful young women who have assured 
themselves that the frivolities are behind them. 

Sophy went back to the piano. She took up the 
song again and so did Lina. Then they passed on 
to other songs, quite as taking—all in flamboyant 
paper covers. They sang all the new songs first and 
then they went backward, very far backward, until 
at last they were singing “Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt,” 
not thinking at all about the slab of granite so gray, 
but just of the gentle melody, and of their own 
pleasure in life on that mild April day, when the 
first hint of the coming summer was in the air. 
Many a young voice through the years has warbled 
so happily of sweet Alice, under the stone, and of 
Mary, asleep beside the green braes. The words 
cast only a pleasant flickering shadow in the sun- 
light. 

Sophy rebelled at the “friends mute with grief” 
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:grA.aiy Dale. “I wonder why they were always so 
melancholy in the old days,” she exclaimed, and 
te iodide Beautiful Lady” of a later date. 
ocr vage spose anybody ever waltzes now?” 
"< t vegretfully. 
~Ja t tac way you do,” Sophy assured her. “This 
i: ne way to dance now.” She jumped up and gave 
an exaggerated reproduction of the newest steps. 

“If you dance that way in public you shan’t go 
out any more,” Lina exclaimed, half afraid that 
Sophy was not jesting. 

“I can’t be a back-number just because I’m poor 
and a first inhabitant,” Sophy declared; “I dance 
this way, and then I get partners.” 

“Sophy, I know you don’t,” Lina said uncertainly. 

“How do you know it? That’s the way all the 
best people dance.” 

“The best people! You mean all these new 
people. They’ve ruined the tone of things.” 

“The rest of us have to keep up with them, 
though, or be left way behind,’’ Sophy declared. 

. “You needn’t dance that way,” Lina said stub- 
bornly. 

“This is mild. But this is the way I dance, 
really.” Sophy illustrated as she spoke. 

“Well, that looks very nice.” 

“Of course I’m considered one of the Old Guard.” 
Sophy did not look like one of the Old Guard, how- 
ever, except for the distinction of her face. 

“I like the new people,” she said after a moment. 
‘They’ve brought in a lot of new ideas, and better 
taste in some things.” 

“Taste!” Lina exclaimed, with sarcastic intent. 

“House furnishing, for instance,” Sophy asserted. 
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“Look at this room, now, and compare it with any 
of those new places where you go to call.” 

“I don’t go to call,” Lina said. 

“Well, I do, and I get new ideas from them, too. 
Their houses are lovely.” 

“I should think so with the money they all have.” 

“It’s not entirely a matter of money—it’s taste. 
Now, I could do more with our things if you'd let 
me have a free hand.” Sophy spoke decidedly. She 
had been meditating a series of radical changes for 
some time, but she had hesitated to suggest them. 
She took the situation by the horns. 

“What do you want to do?” Lina asked. 

“I want to saw off the tops of the bookcases and 
chop off the brackets on the mantelpiece.” 

‘You must be crazy, Sophy.” 

“No, I’m not. It’s absolutely necessary if the 
Drews are to keep their position in society. We 
can’t buy more furniture, and we are obliged to 
house what we’ve got, but we can shave down to 
something like the style.” 

“You mean saw off those handsome walnut top- 
pieces?” 

“Why not? You take a width out of your skirt 
when you want to keep in the fashion.” 

“That’s a different matter,” said Lina, but she 
was apt to give in to Sophy’s whims. She went 
over and peered behind one of the bookcases. “I 
think that thing is just screwed on,” she exclaimed in 
surprise. 

“We should have had it off ten years ago,” said 
Sophy, opening a glass door at once and taking out 
an armful of books. 
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“You are not going to do it this minute. Are 
you?” 

“Im going to begin. We can’t do anything 
until the books are out. Burton’s ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’ What do we want that for? We 
ought to burn up most of these books.” 

“Don’t start that nonsense,” Lina begged, and 
there was that in her tone which warned Sophy 
that the limit of radicalism had been reached for 
that morning. Sophy put the “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly” in the corner and lingered there a moment 
over the Queens of England. Matildas, Isabellas 
and Margarets, all unlined and fair, looked out of 
the yellowed pages into her admiring eyes. 

“I never can remember which were the bad ones,” 
she said. “They probably didn’t look like this, but 
aren't they pretty?” 

“Yes, very pretty,” said Lina. She was looking 
at Sophy and thinking that she was prettier. 

“Here’s a piece of lace paper I put in this book 
when I was a little girl,” Sophy said suddenly. “I 
loved lace paper. It’s right by Berengaria of 
Navarre.” 

“Was she your favorite?” 

“No, but Richard was my favorite. I wonder if 
those ołd kings and queens were ever in love with 
each other—really.” 

“Nobody will ever know,” said Lina. 

“No, ‘Sweet Alice lies under the stone, ” Sophy 
answered. She shut the book with a sigh, just a 
delicate shadow over the April sun of youth. She 
was not thinking about the kings and queens very 
much, though; she was thinking about being in love, 
and wondering if she would ever be in love—really. 
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Of course, there had been Mark Dunning, but she 
was not sure that that was the real thing—what she 
had felt for Mark. At least, she had not been will- 
ing to marry him, knowing he was so wild. And 
people who are really in love— 

“What’s the matter?” Lina asked. 

Sophy had put the queens in the corner, but she 
stood looking down at the book with an abstracted 
air. “Nothing is the matter,” she answered, and 
turned again to the bookcase with her usual effec- 
tiveness of attack. 


CHAPTER II 


SOPHY was very wise in trying to keep Henry out 
of Mrs. Bristol’s yard. Mrs. Bristol had no liking 
for cats; she was supposed indeed to have Borgian 
proclivities concerning them. There had been mys- 
terious disappearances in the neighborhood, and 
Mrs. Bristol and her yard were viewed with sus- 
picion. It was a pretty yard, full of roses and of 
annuals besides. There were two lots; the house 
was on one and the garden ran from the street quite 
through to the lane on the side toward the Drews’, 
so that from their windows they got almost as much 
benefit from it as did the Bristols themselves. The 
fence between, however, was high. 

Howard Bristol made that garden. It was his 
one luxury, his sole indulgence. He had refused to 
plant corn and beans at the suggestion of the gov- 
ernment, and by so doing had conferred upon his 
mother an entirely new cause of complaint. Mrs. 
Bristol, according to her own account, was not 
without other causes. The misfortune for Howard 
was that he was the only one at home with her to 
hear them presented—and re-presented. 

She was a person of force, so was her son, only 
his was a quiet force, inherited from his father along 
with a very sweet disposition. Howard Bristol had 
had a hard time; so had his father, only his father 
had died—the hard time had not lasted so long. A 
son accepts as a matter of course peculiarities of 
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temper that a husband, however, may find insup- 
portable. Howard Bristol was a good son, long- 
suffering and gentle in all his relations with his 
mother—far too much so, some of their friends and 
neighbors thought. Of this number was Sophy 
Drew, who had ample opportunity to make observa- 
tions across the fence. 

“He shouldn’t give in to her the way he does,” 
Sophy said decidedly. 

“But she’s his mother,” Lina objected. 

“I don’t care if she is; she’s one of the women 
who would be better off if they were made to stand 
around.” 

“He couldn’t do it,” said Lina. 

“I know he couldn’t,” Sophy agreed. 

Her sister found the tone of the agreement in 
the nature of an opposing argument. 

“I think he has plenty of force,” she asserted. 

“Yes, but he’d never be able to make anybody 
afraid of him.” 

“Who likes a man who makes people afraid of 
him ?” 

“I do,” Sophy declared. “I couldn’t marry a 
good, kind man like Mr. Bristol.” 

“Are we talking about marrying him? I simply 
said he was a good son.” 

“They say a good son makes a good husband.” 

Lina did not deny that statement. 

“I can’t imagine his ever marrying anybody 
though,” said Sophy after a pause. “I guess he has 
had trouble enough, poor man.” 

“I don’t know a man I respect more,” said Lina 
with some dignity. She thought Sophy a little un- 
sympathetic in speaking of Mr. Bristol. 
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Yet Sophy respected Howard Bristol herself; she 
liked him too—everybody liked him. She had meant 
only that he did not induce thoughts of romance. 
Howard, however, had no romantic intentions to- 
ward her; he looked upon Sophy with the kindly in- 
dulgence of middle age for youth. His life had 
been a dreary one, and he had got very little out 
of it. Still, as he had a sound character and the 
sweet disposition referred to, he was able to take 
the small pleasures as they came and to accept 
large trials with poise. By profession he was a 
school teacher. Perhaps it would be better to say, 
by chance, for he had drifted into the work when he 
came out of college because it offered an immediate 
opportunity of supporting his mother and helping 
his younger brother to get an education. Somehow 
the time had never come when he could let go his 
hold on certainty and swing into an unfinanced future. 
To make matters worse, he taught English. If 
there is anything that grinds the soul of man it is 
to teach English, particularly if he has any feeling 
for the beauties of literature. Howard Bristol had 
a good deal of that feeling. He had had aspira- 
tions toward doing something in the way of writing 
himself, His mother very often reminded him of 
them. 

“I never thought you’d be contented to be a 
school teacher, Howard,” she’d say. She said it 
again on one of those April nights when Sophy, 
still in her first enthusiasm for “The Missouri 
Waltz,” played it regularly after supper. 

Howard Bristol was marking themes by the light 
of his student’s lamp. He had arrived at that stage 
of proficiency in which his blue pencil worked auto- 
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matically. It underscored mistakes, znd made re- 
marks upon margins in an entirely dependable way, 
particularly if the subject were Shakesperean. That 
day the senior class had written a criticism of Mac- 
beth. Macbeth had once been Howard's favorite of 
all the plays. It is often given, however, in the 
course in English. Fortunately for Bristol he had 
established a sort of dual control of his mental 
faculties, for his mother usually discussed with him 
the evening paper, or any other thing that struck 
her fancy, while he worked over his themes. 

“Now look at this man Skeflington who has made 
such a success in ship-building,”’ she exclaimed. ‘He 
has nothing like your brain, Howard, and you might 
just as well have done something like that, instead 
of being here in this little town, still teaching school 
at your age.” 

“Well, Skeffington is in this little town,” Howard 
answered with forbearance. 

“Yes, but he’s doing something worth while. 
Here’s an article about him in the paper. None of 
my family ever taught school before.” 

“Mother, what makes you worry me so about my 
teaching? You know why I went into the work,” 
he said gently. 

“That was all very well, but what makes you 
stay in it?” Mrs. Bristol demanded. 

“Because ” he hesitated. “Oh well, there’s 
no use going into it all again.” 

“I dont know what your father’s people may 
have done—-some of them came from Massachu- 
setts—but, I tell you, the Kenmore men weren't 
school teachers.” 

“No, they weren’t,”’ Howard agreed. He could 
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not imagine his maternal grandfather’s teaching 
school; there was no known chair that he could 
have occupied. 

“Five generations of Kenmores have died with 
their boots on,” Mrs. Bristol said with pride. 

“A school teacher might very well die with his 
boots on—he might drop in his tracks,” said How- 
ard. 

His mother paid no attention to the remark. 
“You are entirely a Bristol, Howard, that’s the 
whole trouble with you. Now, look at your brother 
Kenmore. How well he is doing in New York while 
you are contented to stay here plodding along.” 

Howard said nothing. He never complained of 
Kenmore, but he had had a bitter feeling toward 
him for some years past. There were obligations 
and responsibilities that the younger brother chose 
not to see. 

“What’s the tune that girl keeps playing?” Mrs. 
Bristol asked suddenly. 

“I don’t know,” said Howard, but he began to 
whistle “The Missouri Waltz” as Sophy played it. 
Then he stopped and listened—two voices were sing- 
ing it. 

“I don’t see how you can do your work with that 
noise going on all the time,” Mrs. Bristol remarked. 

Her son raised a protesting hand. “Listen. It 
sounds very sweet,” he said. 

“They stop right in the middle of the day and 
sing those things,” Mrs. Bristol exclaimed. “You'd 
think Caroline would have more sense, even if Sophy 
didn’t.” 

“They are both of them young,” he reminded her. 
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maid, that’s what she is.” 

“Mother, I thought you liked those two girls.” 

‘Tve got nothing against them,’ Mrs. Bristol 
remarked. ‘“They are very good people, the Drews. 
It’s rather hard, though, on a man of brains like 
you to be disturbed every evening by their pounding 
on that old cracked piano.” 

“They don’t disturb me,” Howard protested. 

“You never admit that anything disturbs you, but 
those girls are one reason why I didn’t want to rent 
this house. Nothing else would suit you, though, 
when you saw the garden. You’ve got too much 
intellect to settle down to school teaching and gar- 
dening, Howard Bristol.” 

“Oh, Mother, please stop,” he begged. 

“That’s always the way with you; you just want 
to be let alone. I’m going to write to Kenmore to 
get you something to do in New York.” 

“Very well, write to him and see what he says,” 
Howard agreed. 

Mrs. Bristol took up the cudgels at once for her 
favorite son. “No wonder he can’t do anything for 
you, when you won't bestir yourself at all.” 

“Do you want to live in New York, Mother?” 

“No, I don’t, but you are different. You have 
got to get on in the world.” 

“Let Kenmore do that for the family,” Howard 
said with a touch of bitterness in his voice. His 
brother’s ingratitude had hit him very hard. 

“Pll write Kenmore to get you something better 
suited to your ability,” his mother said decidedly. 

“You needn’t worry about that; the place I’m in 
now is a fairly good fit.” 
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Mrs. Bristol looked at her son in exasperation. 
“How can you talk that way? You have one of 
the finest intellects in this section of the state.” 

“Oh, come, Mother, come! Don’t say a thing 
of that sort; you make me appear absurd. Besides, 
you must remember you called me a plodder.” He 
was in hopes of turning her attention from the 
wonders of his intellect, though she had touched 
his heart, for he was aware that she believed 
the more or less wild assertions that she made about 
him. 

“Well, you are a plodder. The trouble with you, 
Howard 

“Yes, I know, Mother, I know. Don’t let’s 
worry about it now, for I have to finish these papers 
to-night.” 

“Very well. I didn’t mean to disturb you. You're 
no more company for me in the evenings than if you 
weren't here. I’m going to write to Kenmore about 
you to-morrow.” 

“All right. Just remember, though, I’m under 
contract to teach school until the end of June, so I 
can’t be the president of a bank or a railroad until 
then.” 

“Nonsense. What’s a contract to teach school!” 

Howard smiled in a half melancholy way, and 
went on with the blue pencil, alang the margins of 
dashingly written manuscripts. “Not clear,” “Over- 
done,” “See me in the office,” he wrote, while his 
mother absorbed herself momentarily in the news- 
paper. 

“Here’s another one of our young men who has 
won the distinguished service cross,” she said after 
an interval. 
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“So I see. One of our old high school boys,” he 
remarked with a touch of pride in his voice. 

“I saw that young Mark Dunning back here yes- 
terday,” Mrs. Bristol went on. “Did he get any- 
thing in the war?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Not that anybody knows of, I guess. That 
young man looks as though he could eat up a dozen 
Germans, yet all he has been doing is drilling and 
sitting in camps.” 

“He couldn’t help that, he had to stay where they 
sent him.” 

“Well, if I had been to France, and hadn’t killed 
a German, I shouldn’t want to come back to my 
town.” 

“Mother, you are so unreasonable.” 

“Unreasonable! What does a young man go to 
war for? I’m glad you were too old to go, Howard. 
You’d be just the kind to think about discipline 
all the time, and never do anything.” 

“This isn’t the time of individual championship; 
it’s discipline that counts now,” he told her. 

“There you go. Just what I said. The trouble 
with you, Howard 

He interrupted her, laughing. “There seem to be 
a great many things the trouble with me. Why don’t 
you accept the fact that I’m not a Kenmore? I’ve 
just as much right to be a Bristol.” 

“I suppose so,” she admitted. “At least, the 
Bristols have brains. Your father was just like 
you—wanted me to keep quiet all the time so he 
could read.” 

“Did you do it?” Howard asked, smiling. 

“No, I didn’t do it. I don’t believe in encourag- 
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ing men in selfishness. Now you are different— 
what you are trying to do is your work.” 

“That’s so, Mother,” he answered, and, being 
reminded of his occupation, she held her peace for 
a time. 

“T think Mark Dunning must be boarding around 
the corner here at Mrs. Lowden’s,” she said after 
an interval. “I’ve seen him pass by several times.” 

Howard made no comment upon that bit of in- 
formation. 

“They used to say he was in love with Sophy. 
Didn't they?’ Mrs. Bristol asked. 

“Did they?” 

“You know they did.” 

“I may have heard it.” 

“He’s very dissipated. Isn’t he?” she asked. 

“I don’t know.” 

“That’s absurd, Howard. You know you know; 
the whole town knows.” 

“Well, he may have got over that; a good many 
men do. The war has probably done him good.” 

“I don’t know what makes you always so fool- 
ishly charitable. You don’t know the world any 
more than you did twenty years ago.” 

“There are two sides to the world, Mother.” 

“Sides? Nonsense. It’s round, and there’s no 
end and no beginning to anything—bad or good.” 

Howard Bristol looked up at his mother in sur- 
prise; she did not often get off philosophical reflec- 
tions. This seemed to be thrown out merely in the 
way of a verbal retort to his remark; she had not 
pondered over its meaning. It was a good thought, 
though, and it held his fancy. He liked the sym- 
bolism as to the earth’s sphericity. 
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Mrs. Bristol spent no time considering her past 
remarks. Her attention was distracted just then by 
Sophy’s call for her cat. 

“O. Henry! Kitty, kitty!” 

“Listen to that girl. Id be ashamed to make 
myself such a fool over a cat—publicly, too. Every 
night that thing goes on.” 

“O. Henry! Kitty, kitty!’ Sophy called again. 

Howard Bristol smiled. “Her voice sounds 
sweet.” 

“It sounds silly,” said his mother. 

“Kitty, kitty! O. Henry!” 

“He’s probably right out there on your violet bed. 
He mashes those violets as flat as a mattress,” Mrs. 
Bristol complained. 

Sophy knew he was on the violet bed. “He just 
sits over there and looks at me,” they heard her say. 

“Can you see him?” Lina inquired. 

“No, but I know he’s there. Henry, why don’t 
you answer me?” 

Henry felt that there was no need to answer. He 
could see his mistress very plainly through the night, 
and there was no reason for him to suppose that she, 
a highly endowed person in other matters, was not 
as clear-sighted as himself. He had had his sup- 
per and he found the violet bed comfortable, so he 
blinked at her, for politeness sake, and waved his tail 
a little, as he always did in the day time when she 
spoke, but he remained where he was. 

“I should think that girl would look at her sister, 
and try to avoid being an old maid,” Mrs. Bristol 
observed. 

“Her sister is a very attractive looking woman,” 
Howard said quickly. 
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“Used to be, and why she didn’t marry I never 
could tell,” Mrs. Bristol replied. 

“Do you think marriage should be the end and 
aim of every woman, Mother ?” 

“Well, it’s the aim—and end—of most of them,” 
she answered briefly. 

“Pd hate to think it,” he was moved to say with 
sincerity of feeling in his voice. 

“You are as romantic as though you were 
eighteen,” his mother exclaimed. 

“Why do you advocate marriage so violently for 
our little neighbor?” he asked. 

“For mercy sake, Howard, don’t start any new 
ideas as to the organization of society,” she ex- 
claimed without deigning to answer his question. 

Sophy gave one last call. “O. Henry! Kitty, 
kitty!’ 

“I’m going to poison that cat if it keeps on sitting 
on our violet bed,” Mrs. Bristol declared. 

Her son put down his papers and laid the blue 
pencil on top of them. “Mother, I entreat you to 
do nothing of the kind.” 

“Well, let her keep him on that side of the fence, 
then.” 

“You know she can’t do that.” 

“People have no right to keep animals that go 
around sitting on other people’s flower beds,” Mrs. 
Bristol remarked severely. 

“They are my flower beds,” Howard reminded 
her. 

“Yes, and you are not able to protect yourself 
at all.” 

“I don’t want to—there’s no special harm done.” 

“Why don’t you walk on them then? If they 
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were my flower beds I'd find a way to keep cats off 
them.” 

“But remember, Mother, they are not yours.” 
It was seldom that Howard Bristol spoke so posi- 
tively to his mother. He hated to do it, but there 
were times when he recognized the necessity. 

She took his manner in very good part, for she 
was always pleased to find that her son could assert 
himself. “Very well, have all your work mashed 
down by a cat, if you want to,” she said. “I can’t 
wait for you to finish those papers; I’m going to 
bed.” 

“Very well, Mother.” 

She stood for a moment in the doorway. “Have 
you locked the back gate?” 

“Yes,—that is, I think so. I'll walk around the 
garden a little before I turn in and I'll see about 
it then.” 

“Well, don’t forget to take in the doormat.” 

“No.” 

“And be careful where you throw the match 
you light your cigar with.” 

Yes,” 


“Don’t bang that front door and wake me up 
when you come in.” 

“Do I ever bang it?” 

Something in his voice advised her that it would 
be well to cease her instructions. 

He drew a long breath when she had disappeared. 
There were times when his mother could be ex- 
ceedingly trying. Those who knew her best won- 
dered how he managed to stick it out at home. Cer- 
tainly he found his garden and his cigar very help- 
ful upon occasions. 
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The calmness of the starlit night without fell 
soothingly upon his spirit. He went down into the 
garden and walked about the paths for a while. 
His .»ses were in full bloom; they were faintly fra- 
grant in the cool night air. If work could produce 
flowers, he had been determined to get them, and 
he had succeeded. The garden had been very for- 
lorn looking when he had rented the house in the 
fall. He lighted his cigar and sat on the steps. 
There was an old La Marque blooming at the end of 
the piazza; he could see the sprays of white roses 
through the darkness, but the velvety blooms on the 
Archduke Charles were hidden from sight. He 
knew that they were there, though, and he went over 
to the bush and looked in among the leaves. He- 
liked the rich color of the red roses. As he leaned 
over he saw a small dark mass in the violet bed on 
the other side of the Archduke. It was Henry, 
slumbering very peacefully, in probable preparation 
for activities later on. Howard’s presence no longer 
alarmed him; he had grown accustomed to seeing 
this person prowling through the night. 

Howard left him uņdisturbed and went back to 
the piazza and after a minute the side door opened 
in the house on the other side of the fence. A 
broad band of lamplight fell across the two gardens 
and he saw a figure outlined against it. The figure 
was very graceful and there were tendrils of hair 
that caught the light and made a sort of radiance 
around the head. He thought he knew which sister 
this was, even before the call came for O. Henry. 

It was a low, contralto call. Henry had not the 
faintest idea of heeding it, even had it been given 
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in the soprano of his owner. He flapped his tail 
once or twice on the violet bed. 

Howard stepped to the fence. “He’s over here. 
Shall I bring him to you?” 

“He wouldn’t let you pick him up. TIl come for 
him, if you don’t mind,” said Lina. ‘Sophy will 
never go to sleep until he’s in the house.” Lina 
came down the garden path as she spoke, out of her 
gate and through the one Howard held open for 
her. 

‘“Doesn’t she think Henry can look after him- 
selt?” he asked. 

“With cats, yes, but she is so afraid that—well, 
that something will happen to him.” 

“I don’t think she need worry,” he said very 
positively, and it was a relief to Sophy, who was 
listening at the window upstairs, to hear him say so. 

He showed Lina where Henry was sleeping, but 
when she had picked him up there seemed no par- 
ticular reason for hurrying in. 

“Isn’t it a beautiful night,” she said, looking up at 
the stars. There was no electric light at their 
corner. 

“I want you to see that La Marque on the piazza,” 
he said, and they walked down the path a little to 
get a better view. 

“You have done wonders with this garden,” she 
told him. 

“It has done wonders with me.” 

“It’s a great outlet to you, isn’t it?” said Lina. 

He liked the soft tones of her voice. There 
seemed to be about her, too, a sort of acceptance 
of things as they were that was very soothing. He 
was glad she had come over for Henry. He struck 
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a match at the gate and found an Archduke Charles 
for her. “This is one of my favorites.” 

“It’s fragrant, too. Isn’t it?” she said. 

“Yes, very fragrant, when the sun strikes it— 
it’s not a night shade or a moon flower.” 

“Your roses seem to be almost like people to you,” 
she said, smiling. 

“Very much so,” he agreed. 

“Good night. Thank you for getting Henry for 
me,” said Lina. 

“Good night. Thank you for 4 

“But I haven’t done anything,” she said. 

“Thank you for letting me talk to you.” 

“I should think you’d get tired of talking.” 

“Of talking?” he repeated in surprise. He won- 
dered for half an instant if she could be referring to 
his mother’s gifts in that line. 

“Why, yes, after all day in school.” RN 

“Oh, yes. I had forgotten school.” 

“The night must have a very peaceful effect upon 
you,” she said, laughing, and went in. 

As she went a shutter turned in Mrs. Bristol’s 
room above. Howard did not hear it. Had he done 
so he probably would not have shut the front door 
so quietly, nor would he have answered so courteous- 
ly when she wanted to know what he had been doing 
in the garden. 

“Getting the cat home,” he explained. 

Sophy had heard the shutter. She advised Lina of 
it also. ‘You'd better stop pursuing Henry into Mr. 
Bristol’s rose garden at night,” she remarked. 

“What do you mean?” Lina asked coldly. 

“I mean that old lady Bristol was watching you 
from an upstairs window,” Sophy said gleefully. 
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“That’s absurd. She may have glanced out, hear- 
ing voices.” 

“All right, but I saw her watching you.” 

“And what were you doing?” 

Sophy laughed. “I was watching you too. You’d 
better let Henry stay on the violet bed next time, 
though, I guess.” 

“Do you suppose I wanted to go over there after 
your cat?” Lina demanded, with some teraper. 

“I know you didn’t, and it was good of you, but 
I’m scared of old Mrs. Bristol,” Sophy said shrewd- 
ly. She was sorry, however, that she had annoyed 
her sister by her remarks. 


CHAPTER III 


Mark DUNNING was of Mrs. Bristol’s opinion 
concerning war. He had volunteered with the firm 
intent of doing something brilliant, and he had 
chafed in spirit for month after month in training 
camps and army bases, only to reach the Argonne the 
day before the armistice was signed. There was dar- 
ing and dash about Dunning; he was the material of 
which military heroes are made. He knew it, and 
longed to prove himself in the ordeal of war. He 
had not succeeded in any other line, and he had 
thrown himself upon the chance of justifying his 
existence that the world conflict had offered. The 
opportunity, however, had been denied him. He 
held it as one more grudge against fate. The war 
was over and he had come out of it as he went in, 
one of thousands of young men, honorable, patriotic, 
unknown to fame. Unfortunately for Dunning he 
had so much to set right, such a long score to be 
wiped out. He had meant to wipe it out with 
blood, to die a man, if necessary, though he had not 
been able to live to much advantage. The war was 
over, however, and he was back. He did not feel 
that he could say, “back home,” for he had no 
home to go to. It was hard to know why he had 
come to the old town again. Of course there was 
Sophy, but Sophy had refused him before the war, 
and he had not done anything since then that might 
take her fancy. She was right to refuse him, too— 
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he knew that. Deep in his heart he knew also that 
it was the desire to see Sophy that had brought him 
back. Yet, what was the good of seeing her? It 
would be better for him not to see her until he had 
done something worth while, at any rate. 

He might have kept away and gone West or 
North, or somewhere, after he was mustered out, 
if it had not been for his cousin Mary Lowden. She 
wrote to him every now and then whken he was in 
camp. She sent him a sweater too, and once a box 
of fruit cake, so that, somehow, his cousin Mary 
seemed to be about the only family he had. She 
wrote him that she had a room and a job waiting 
for him, and Dunning had gone home with an un- 
expected sense of gratitude warming his heart— 
and the subconscious knowledge that Sophy would 
be near. 

Possibly he had not realized how near Sophy 
would be, in actual fact, for Mrs. Lowden had moved 
her boarding house since he had been away. The 
room she had for Mark was a small back one, and 
when he put down his suitcase and first turned to 
look out of its one window, there in the yard just 
opposite to him was Sophy, on her knees beside a 
garden bed. That was the day she had planted the 
corn. The sun was shining on her pretty hair, and 
she looked so girlish and graceful, and so intent 
upon what she was doing. He gazed at her with a 
deep sense of satisfaction; it almost seemed to him 
that he had forgotten how sweet she was. 

He did not hear his cousin Mary’s knock; she 
opened the door tentatively. ‘Have you got every- 
thing you want, Mark?” she asked, and coming up 
behind him, she too saw Sophy planting the corn. 
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“My gracious, boy! Haven’t you seen enough 
women since you have been gone to get your mind 
off that girl?” she asked. 

“I haven’t had much chance at ladies’ society,” he 
answered. 

“You must have seen some sort of a French 
girl.” 

“I did know a French girl,” he admitted, “but I 
couldn’t understand her very well.” 

“Pretty, Pll wager,” said Mrs. Lowden. 

“Yes, she was pretty, all right.” 

“Well, get another girl, get a dozen of °em. You 
can’t think of marrying just yet, young man.” 

“I’m not thinking of it. Is—is Sophy p 

“No, she’s not,’ Mrs. Lowden said, “but she’s 
got a rich beau, and it would be a good thing for her 
to marry a man of that sort, for those girls need 
money.” 

“Yes, I suppose it would be a very good thing,” 
he agreed in a colorless voice. “Who is the man?” 

“Nobody you know. A lot of new people have 
come here since the war.” Mrs. Lowden had her 
own reasons just then for withholding the name of 
Sophy’s admirer. She was a warm-hearted woman, 
but she loved to manipulate people, young people 
in particular. 

She felt genuinely glad to see Mark, to see him, 
too, in such fine condition. His olive complexion had 
a rich undertone of ruddy color, his muscles were 
magnificent, his dark eyes, never somnolent, gave a 
look of extreme vividness to his face in its setting 
of fine dark hair. There were clean lines about 
his shoulders and his neck that his cousin Mary 
Lowden found very pleasing. He had always been 
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good-looking, but his uniform and his high health 
intensified the effect just then. 

“That boy is starting life all over again,” she 
said to herself with satisfaction, and she went down- 
stairs to concoct a certain dumpling that she fan- 
cied might be acceptable to a returned military man. 

Mark sat down on his one chair, after he had 
glanced again from his one window. Sophy had 
gone. Well, it was better that she should go; there 
was no reason for him to stand there and look at 
her. She seemed like the peri at the gate of Eden, 
only she was inside of it, and not disconsolate. She 
was going to marry a rich man. His cousin Mary 
was right—those girls did need money. 

As for himself, he must indeed start hfe over 
again. He was twenty-eight! And what had he got? 
His cousin Mary seemed to be about all. He was 
not unappreciative, he was deeply grateful, only he 
very sincerely did not care much about life just 
then. He got up and looked at himself in the glass. 
He had health and strength, at any rate, and there 
was a Clear look in his eyes that had not been there 
before he went away. That was something the war 
had done for him. He had learned to keep 
straight, and he meant to stay so, regardlese of any 
woman's favor. He meant to live like a man, with 
enough self-control to keep himself from grossness. 
He had not seen men dte, but he had seen maimed 
and disfigured men accept their lives and make the 
best of them. Such things had had a subconscious 
effect upon Mark Dunning. He had come back 
from France a man, with principles formed almost 
without his effort, though even his love for a woman 
had not established him in them before. Of course 
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they were all untried; the relaxing of military dis- 
crpline might mean the crumbling of his character, 
but he hardly thought so. He believed in himself to 
that extent, and he had a certain pride in feeling that 
he had pulled up by himself, at least, not with any 
woman’s assistance. “If a man is to be a man he 
mustn’t hang on to a woman to hold him up.” He 
looked in the glass, and he pledged himself to that— 
Sophy or no Sophy. 

The fact that life seemed so hard, so flat and un- 
interesting, made him realize his sincerity of pur- 
pose all the more keenly. He meant to go through 
with his existence decently—that was the least he 
could do after what he had seen in France. But 
he was twenty-eight, and, looking ahead, time 
seemed to him infernally long. He was not thankful 
just to have been spared. There seemed to Mark 
Dunning, as he sat in his uniform in that littke back 
room in his cousin Mary Lowden’s boarding house, 
very many things much harder than to have fallen 
on sleep in the Argonne. 

He felt that it was surprisingly good of his cousin - 
Mary to make so much of him. If he had done any- 
thing worth while, or if he had amounted to any- 
thing before he went away he could have understood 
it. He had always liked her, though, and she had 
liked him; there was a certain recklessness and a 
spontaneous quality in each that appealed to the 
other. 

Presumably Mrs. Lowden kept a boarding house 
for her living—and she lived high. “Tve not been 
accustomed to substitutes for butter and cream, and 
I don’t propose to get accustomed to them now. I'll 
have the regular things for myself, and, if they hold 
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out, the boarders can have some of them too,” she 
announced frankly. 

There were always people willing to take a chance 
in the matter, however, for Mrs. Lowden was known 
to keep a good table. Also she had the boarders 
for the diversion they afforded, though every now 
and then she would get tired of them and clear out 
her house. Then, when she grew lonesome, or the 
bills ran up, or both, she would start again. 

“I don’t know how anybody can make money out 
of boarders,” she often declared. ‘‘What I save up 
when they are here, I have to spend when I’m draw- 
ing breath from them.” 

“Do you mean to say you are not laying up money 
from the business?” Mrs. Bristol demanded. 

“How can I lay up what I haven’t got?” Mrs. 
Lowden inquired logically. 

The two ladies found great entertainment in 
each other’s society because of the opportunity for 
disputation it afforded. 

“I wouldn’t fill up my house with boarders if I 
didn’t get something out of it,” Mrs. Bristol as- 
serted. 

“You wouldn’t get ’em if you didn’t fill them up,” 
Mrs. Lowden replied, drawing opinion from ex- 
perience. 

“It’s all I can do to fill up Howard,” Mrs. Bristol 
remarked. | 
“You'd better do that well, for he’s a good son 
to you, Eliza Bristol,” the other lady said solemnly. 

“I raised him to be a good son.” 

“I believe you really think you did, when the truth 
of the matter is that Howard takes after his father, 
for he has a good disposition.” Mrs. Lowden had 
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that surety of touch which makes freedom of speech 
rather piquant than otherwise. 

“I wouldn’t have any complaint against Howard 
if he were not a school teacher,” his mother declared. 

“You ought to have some sympathy with him; 
only a man of grace like Howard can be one de- 
cently.” 

“But why can 't he be making some money, with 
all his brains? Look at that man Skeffington who’s 
boarding with you. They say he’s making money 
hand over fist, and he’s a very ordinary looking 
man.” 

“He can’t help that, he comes from ordinary 
people,” said Mrs. Lowden in a matter-of-fact tone. 
“He’s a very nice man, though, she added, “very 
polite and well intentioned.” 

She had good reason to think well of Mr. Skef- 
fington just then, for he it was who had promised 
her to give a position to Mark Dunning. Mers. 
Lowden felt sorry for Mark, and she took up his 
cause very ardently. 

Mark was grateful to his cousin and he had every 
intention of trying to stick at the work she had got 
for him. He knew he would have to work at some- 
thing, but he was not very enthusiastic over office 
work in the abstract. He was less so than ever 
when he met Mr. Skefington. 

There was a patronizing air about Skeffington that 
rubbed Mark the wrong way, and when Mark was 
rubbed the wrong way he was seldom very amen- 
able to authority. He remembered his cousin Mary’s 
efforts in his behalf, however, and he endured Mr. 
Skefington’s appraising glance and terse questions 
with courteousness, if not with docility. 
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Adam Skeffiington was a large man, heavily built. 
If he had not been always so well groomed he might 
have been called burly, but there was «4 smooth and 
tmmaculate air about him that toned down his gen- 
eral appearance. His features were forcefully 
modeled, and there was, too, some little distinction 
in his face. It showed uprightness of character, 
at least, if not delicacy of perception. Who his 
people were nobody knew, or asked, but he must 
have been a son of the soil somewhere, for men of 
his kind are the product of a race that has been 
plowed under. He had brought his vigor of mind 
and body to the city, and he had made good. He 
was part owner of a big shipbuilding industry de- 
veloped by the war, and, though work had been cut 
down afterwards, he had been able to place a num- 
ber of the men who came back from France. He 
had no objection, therefore, to taking on Mrs. Low- 
den’s cousin. Besides, he liked Mrs. Lowden; she — 
kept a good table. 

“Of course we want good, live men,” he said to 
Dunning. 

Mark said, “Yes,” he supposed so. 

“In a way it is a patriotic duty, I feel, to place as 
many of the returned soldiers as I can, but I have 
to look out for the interests of the business, and you 
men are out of training in the business world.” 

Mark took pleasure in assuring him that he was 
completely out of training. 

“Well, come down to-morrow and see what you 
can do,” Skeffington said, somewhat brusquely. He 
was a man of his word and he had promised Mrs. 
Lowden, but he had not much idea that this young 
lordling would be of any account. 
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Curiously enough, the first desire to be of account 
in the work he was about to undertake came to Mark 
Dunning as he made his very indifferent answers to 
Skeffington’s perfectly legitimate questions. It was 
his first movement toward interest in the new life 
he was entering upon, and antagonism toward Skef- 
fington gave it to him. He reflected upon that fact 
with amusement, for Mark was subtle enough to 
understand cause and effect. 

It was a relief to him to feel some inclination to- 
ward action and endeavor. He was not by nature 
inert, but he seemed to have dropped suddenly into 
one of those vacuums, those wind holes that youth 
makes for itself from time to time by the very in- 
tensity of its desires. It is unable to content itself 
with the things that age knows how to value, peace, 
kindliness, good feeling. Surrounded by these, youth 
can yet sit in the blackness of despair. To it hap- 
piness must come from some self-centered activity 
that springs from the heart of the nature with all the 
deep and hidden force of its being. Mrs. Lowden’s 
cordiality and the dumpling she had made for his 
dinner left Mark grateful but quiescent coward life. 
Adam Skeffington’s complacent patronage aroused 
his temper and his inborn pride in himself and his 
powers. 

He felt greatly indebted to Skeffington, not for 
the employment—that he owed to his cousin Mary 
—but for the antagonism that had aroused his am- 
bition and stirred within him once more something of 
the zest of life. This business of coming home was 
not so bad after all. His cousin Mary had shown 
him an unexpected, warm kindness; here, to his hand, 
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was Skeffington, and there, through his window, he 
could have undisturbed glimpses of Sophy. 

That last was a doubtful joy, yet it held a fasci- 
nation for him just the same. As the days went 
on, he began to wonder if Sophy knew that he was 
watching for her. He did not see her again. She 
was, however, quite unconscious of his nearness. 
He was uncertain about calling upon her for they 
had had a very serious difference of opinion before 
he went to the war. He would prefer to meet her 
casually first. Yet he hesitated to throw himself in 
Sophy’s way, and the longer he waited the more he 
stiffened in his attitude towards her. 

Mark had been at home a week before Sophy 
heard that he had come. It was Mrs. Lowden who 
told her of his arrival. She liked Sophy; she liked 
her good looks and the sweet naturalness of her 
manner. She was sitting on her piazza one after- 
noon, when Sophy, looking very pretty in a blue and 
white silk, waved gaily as she passed, across the 
street. Mrs. Lowden leaned forward and beckoned 
her to come over. 

Sophy looked as gay as a summer sky. She had 
on white slippers, and she carried a white parasol 
and a white bag, pretty accessories to the blue and 
white dress. 

“Where are you going?’ Mrs. Lowden demanded, 
noting the pleasing effect with approval. 

“I am going to an afternoon reception,” said 
Sophy, and named her hostess with a few words 
of explanation as addenda to Mrs. Lowden’s out- 
of-date social directory. 

“I’ve heard of those people; I know who they 
are,” Mrs. Lowden remarked. “They ought to 
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give you something good to eat; I wish I was going 
myself.” 

“Come on, they'll be honored to have you.” 

Mrs. Lowden shook her head. “They probably 
wouldn’t know enough to realize the honor,” she 
said, smiling. “I called you merely to ask what you 
think of your old sweetheart, now he has come back 
from France.” 

“Back from France! Who? Mark?” Sophy 
was quite able to hear of his return with composure, 
but her heart beat a little faster, though Mrs. 
Lowden did not know that. 

“You must have been hateful to that boy, Sophy, 
or he would have been to see you,” she remarked 
blandly. 

“I didn’t do anything to him,” said Sophy. ‘Does 
he look well?” 

“Splendidly. He’s staying with me.” 

“I thought your house was full.” 

“It is, but I had a little back room I’d been sav- 
ing for him.” | 

“That’s so nice for him,” said Sophy, but the 
suggestion of the back room was alarming, for she 
was well aware that the rear of Mrs. Lowden’s 
house commanded her yard. “What does he do— 
stay in it all the time?” she asked. 

“Oh, no, he’s working.” 

“That’s better. He’s gone all day, then,” Sophy 
said, with satisfaction. She was so absorbed in the 
ideas that Mrs. Lowden’s statement evoked that she 
forgot to ask where Mark was working. She hoped 
she would see him before he took off his uniform. 
Mark would look so nice and soldierly in a uniform. 

Sophy had a good time at the reception; there 
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was a sort of undercurrent of excitement for 
her in life that afternoon. Mark was back 
again! He didn’t want to see her evidently, 
or he would have come to see her. It was quite 
natural that he should not call; she wouldn’t have 
called on him either, under the circumstances. But 
they might meet. They probably would meet, since 
he was living at Mrs. Lowden’s. 

They did meet, later on that very afternoon. 
Mark was not responsible for the encounter. He 
had been avoiding Sophy’s street, and suddenly she 
appeared from an entirely unexpected direction. 
Sophy had not planned the meeting either, but she 
had just been thinking that it might take place at 
any time. That was the reason she was so com- 
posed. 

She saw him, and spoke first. “Why, Mark!” 

The sound of her voice and the sight of her in 
the blue and white silk took his breath away for an 
instant. He couldn’t speak to her just at first but 
he took the hand that she offered and clasped it 
very firmly. 

He was so good-looking, still in his khaki with 
one of the little trench caps that she adored. Could 
it be that she had forgotten just how good looking 
he was? Or had he improved so much abroad? 
“You are looking wonderfully well, Mark.” 

“So are you,” he answered, his eyes on her face. 

“When did you get back ?” 

“Last week.” . 

“And you faven’t been to see me yet?” 

Now Sophy knew when he had come back and 
she also knew why he had not been to see her, but 
it suited her fancy to take the tone she did. 
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Mark was more direct. “I don’t know that I 
am coming,” he said slowly. 

“TIl be sorry if you don’t. Can’t we be friends?” 

“You can, maybe; I can’t. It’s better for me not 
to come, Sophy.” He spoke uncertainly, hoping 
that she might disprove the wisdom of his decision. 

“Do just as you feel about it,” she told him. “I 
always think of you, though, as one of the truest 
friends I ever had.” 

“Always? Did you think about me sometimes 
when I was away?” 

“Yes, a great deal. I knitted part of that sweater 
Mrs. Lowden sent you.” 

“Did you, Sophy?” the cried. That was the 
sweater he couldn’t get into. He had given it to a 
fellow in a tank. “Why didn’t you tell me you had 
made it?” 

“You didn’t ask me to write to you.” 

“Well, you know why I didn’t.” 

“Did the sweater fit you?” she asked, not heeding 
his last remark. 

“Exactly. I lived in it,” he answered at once. 

“I’ve got the measurements put down; I’ll make 
you another some day,” she promised airily. 

“Sophy, what’s the use of going on as though 
nothing had happened between us?” he asked, with 
sudden intentness of voice and manner. 

“Why, don’t then, if you don’t want to,” she 
answered. “It only seemed to me that the men who 
had such a hard time in the war ought not now to 
have to pick up old quarrels where they were left 
off. But if you prefer—’ She looked up at him 
with an injured air that was almost his undoing. 
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“You know what I prefer,” he said shortly, “but 
I’m better off at my work as things are.” 

“Do just as you please, Mark, of course, only 
remember I shall always be glad to see you.” She 
threw into her voice a suggestion of casual and 
kindly interest. 

“Why don’t you say you never did care for me, 
and you never will?” he demanded, with abrupt 
resentment. 

“You are the craziest boy, Mark,” she said softly. 
“Do you like your work ?” 

“No, I don’t like it, but I’m going to make good 
at it, and I’m not a boy any longer.” 

“All right, then—Mr. Dunning. Where is it?” 
Sophy: asked. 

‘South Fork Ship-building Company.” l 

“But how did you happen to get there, and so 
soon?” 

“A man named Skeffington gave me the job.” 

“Oh, is that Mr. Skeffington’s concern?” 

“How do you happen to know him?” he de- 
manded. 

“Pve met him; he boards at your cousin Mary’s.” 

“Yes. She got the place for me. Thats the 
reason I took it. He’s a conceited beast of a fel- 
low.” 

“Who? Mr. Skeffington? Why, I think he’s a 
man of some ability and force.” 

“I didn’t say he wasn’t, but—” Mark hesi- 
tated. 

“Oh, well, we won’t quarrel about him,” Sophy 
said magnanimously. 

“I don’t call Skefington a gentleman,” he said 
bluntly. 
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quite a gentleman, either, but she had no intention 
of agreeing with Mark in the matter. Suddenly, 
however, a sad expression in Mark’s eyes went to 
her heart and she said with a quick change of man- 
ner, “I’m so glad that you’ve come back home safe 
and sound, and that you didn’t get killed in France.” 

“I didn’t get a chance to come anywhere near get- 
ting killed,” he told her. 

“But there are lots of ways of getting killed, and 
I’m so glad you didn’t happen on one of them.” 

“Are you, Sophy?” he asked, but he was in no 
doubt as to her sincerity. 

“I wish we could be friends as we used to be,” 
she said again. 

He shook his head. “I couldn’t do it. It’s got 
to be all or nothing for me where you are concerned.” 
He looked at her and she cast down her eyes. He 
was always so violent; there was never any halfway 
ground with Mark. How could she decide a thing 
of this sort on-a street corner? 

He relieved her of the necessity for decision. 
“Don’t think I am asking you to marry me; I haven’t 
either character or money to offer you. I’m going 
to have both of them, though, before I stop. Still, 
I don’t suppose you'll care.” 

“I hope you will, Mark.” She was afraid to 
speak too ardently for fear he might misunderstand 
her—and she certainly did not entirely understand 
herself. In her carefulness, her manner and voice 
were rather cold. 

Her tone stayed in Dunning’s memory. “It’s just 
as well for me to understand it at the beginning,” 
he: said to himself, 
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Sophy’s memory retained the tone also. She was 
sorry she had used it, and yet perhaps it was for 
the best. It might be a dreadful thing for her to 
marry Mark. But how well he looked in his uni- 
form! Were there ever such splendid eyes and 
such a fine, full throat? 


CHAPTER IV 


AFTER that meeting Mark decided that it would 
be foolish to avoid passing by Sophy’s house. He 
made up his mind to pass that way whenever it was 
necessary to do so, and he found it necessary or 
convenient four times a day as he came and went 
from his work. That was the reason that both 
Lina and Mrs. Bristol happened to see him so often 
after his return. He raised his cap with formal 
courtesy to’ Mrs. Bristol, he stopped and shook 
hands with Lina. 

She had always felt a little uneasy about Mark 
Dunning—there was no telling what effect a man 
like that might have on Sophy. Lina could under- 
stand his charm; she felt in him very dangerous 
possibilities. She saw now, however, the clear look in 
his eyes and she was ready to believe that he had 
improved. She said she was so glad he was back, 
and she was about to add ‘‘Come to see us,” but 
refrained, though she wondered afterwards if she 
had been kind. Her invitation, however, would 
not have brought him, she reflected, nor would her 
withholding the invitation have kept him away. It 
would all depend, of course, upon Sophy’s attitude. 
She knew they had had a misunderstanding before 
he went into the army. In spite of her assertion to 
the contrary, Lina was sorry he had come back. He 
was undoubtedly very good looking. 

She kept a weather eye on Sophy after that, but 
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she saw no difference in her, and after the one refer- 
ence she herself made to Mark next day as they 
sewed on the green muslin, they did not speak of him 
again. 

The bookcases gave more trouble than at first 
seemed probable. Sophy got both of them cleared 
out, but even by pushing and pulling, now at one 
end and now at the other, the two sisters could not 
get the clumsy structures backed around. It was the 
iceman who accomplished the feat. He came 
stumbling up the back steps, suggesting by his move- 
ment such a superfluity of muscular strength that 
Sophy was inspired to put it to account. 

In accordance with her direction, he tiptoed be- 
hind her very carefully into the house. He could 
scarcely see, in the semi-darkness of closed shutters 
after the glare outside, and he knocked into a rock- 
ing chair in which O. Henry was taking a nap. 
Rudely awakened by a rufhanly stranger, Henry 
made a dash for cover, and by chance chose one of 
the very bookcases which was to be the iceman’s 
point of attack. He flattened himself out and got 
underneath it, pulling in his tail also, and feeling 
secure, if uncomfortable. 

“Come out, my heart,” Sophy entreated. She 
knelt before the bookcase and spoke in enticing 
tones. 

The iceman stood dazedly waiting for instruc- 
tions. 

“Get out of the way where my cat can’t see you,” 
she directed. She was forced to drag Henry out, 
but the operation was difficult, for he put out four 
legs and twenty claws in protest. 

The iceman grew restive. He said he didn’t have 
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time to wait, and if Lina had not been there to direct 
his effort toward the other bookcase, the opportu- 
nity for using him might have been lost. 

“That’s all,” Sophy said when she had carried 
Henry to safety and returned to find the bookcases 
rearing out into the room. 

“Just call on me when you're ready to get ’em 
back,” the iceman volunteered graciously, as he 
pocketed his quarter. 

Sophy was not thinking of getting them back just 
then; she wanted to unscrew their ornamental top- 
knots as speedily as possible. The lack at that mo- 
ment seemed to be a screwdriver. The Drews had 
one that belonged to the sewing machine, and an- 
other, a size larger, just a trifle bent. Sophy 
mounted on a chair and tried them both, to no avail. 
The heavy screws of the bookcase were in very 
deep. 

“Mr. Bristol has a screwdriver,” she said after 
a time, “only I don’t want to ask his mother for it.” 

“Why not? PI ask her,” Lina volunteered. She 
was not particularly anxious to decapitate the book- 
cases, but since there seemed no chance of getting 
them back in place again until the thing was done, 
she was willing enough to help. It was twelve 
o’clock, and she ran over to the Bristols’ at once. 
Howard came to the door. 

“Why, it’s Saturday, isn’t it?” she said as she 
saw him. “I had forgotten.” 

“Forgotten!” his mother exclaimed to herself, 
listening at the top of the steps. 

“I came to borrow your screwdriver,” Lina in- 
formed him. “A big one please.” 
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“A big one needs a man to go with ¢,” Howard 
declared. “Let me come over and lend a hand.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t trouble you,” said Lina, but she 
said it only politely, for she remembered the look 
of the screws. 

Howard got the screwdriver in less than a minute; 
he always knew where to find his things. Then they 
went back together to Sophy, who was still making 
futile attacks upon the screws with the little tools 
that she had. 

He took them out of her hands and laughed at 
them. “Why didn’t you try a hairpin?” he asked, 
and with his big screwdriver he got out the screws 
as easily as though they had been in wax. 

The sisters looked on admiringly. Sophy es. 
pecially was impressed. ‘Who would have thought 
it,’ she said to herself. Howard Bristol did not 
suggest muscular power. ‘‘Aren’t men splendid?” 
she exclaimed aloud. 

“We never could have got them off—even with 
your screwdriver,’ Lina declared. Howard had a 
pleased sense of elation in this atmosphere of ap- 
proval. “Anything else?” he asked. He would 
have unscrewed all of their furniture for them if 
they had agreed to the proposal. 

Lina, however, said, “No, nothing else.” 

Sophy said, “You can have some lemonade now 
for being so nice,” and she went out to make it for 
them all while he and Lina talked and waited. 

It was always so easy for him to talk to Lina 
Drew. Sophy was to him more difficult, in spite of 
a surface sprightliness that she had. He liked her, 
but they did not accord. He knew that she felt the | 
same way toward him, for he was aware of such 
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things without being able to give a reason for his 
conviction. Perhaps here the reason was not so 
hard to understand, for Sophy made upon life the 
somewhat exacting demands of youth. He found 
that natural; she was beguiling at times, but not rest- 
ful. But Lina was different; he seemed to strike 
with her a chord of mutual understanding, no mat- 
ter of what they spoke, of however trifling or com- 
monplace a subject. Neither was sprightly, neither 
was oppressed with the obligation of being amusing, 
but they naturally agreed; they were pitched in the 
same key. It was a very pleasant key, suited to the 
song of life in its less dramatic passages, and always 
melodious in its harmony. 

The disarray of the parlors, the screwdriver that 
Howard still held gave an impromptu air to the visit 
that was misleading. He had never called at the 
Drews’ before. It did not occur to him that he was 
calling now. He settled in a wicker chair, put the 
screwdriver across his knees, and took up a pile of 
books from the floor. He read the titles with in- 
terest. ‘‘You have some good things here,” he 
said. | | 

“Most of the older things were my grandfather’s. 
My father added a few books but he didn’t have 
the money to do much.” 

Howard sighed. “It takes money.” He liked to 
handle books and read their title pages. “I have 
this, and this. You must come over and look at 
mine. I love these old leather bindings and the 
yellow spotted leaves,” he said, with the keen enjoy- 
ment of the bibliophile. He put the little volume 
that he held up to his face and drew in a long breath 
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of the sweetly suggestive odor of old paper and 
ink. 
“I love to smell them, too,” said Lina, and she 
buried her nose in another book. “Are your books 
old?” she asked. 

“No, I’ve bought most of them myself. They 
haven't the flavor of yours, but I know the value 
of each one. I don’t mean how much I paid for 
it, but how much I wanted it,” he exclaimed. 

“Your books represent you, then. Don’t they?” 
said Lina. ‘Ours have just come to us; we haven’t 
read many of them, and we have never bought any.” 

“They are your past, and you are their product,” 
he told her. You have probably assimilated more of 
them than you realize. There’s wonderful value in 
a background. I have had to make a conscious 
effort for everything literary that I’ve had.” He 
had never made that statement to anybody before; 
he had never put the complaint in words, even in 
his reflections. He was not given to talking about 
himself or to complaining about the facts of his 
life, but Lina’s sympathetic presence seemed to de- 
velop in him an unexpected need of expression. He 
had had few intimacies and it had been many years 
since he had felt impelled to speak intimately to a 
woman. 

“That has been hard for you. Hasn’t it?” she 
said gently. 

“Yes. Hard in a way, and yet interesting too.” 

There were lines of strength about his chin that 
gave value to the slight asceticism of his lips. Lina 
was not analytical, but she saw both the strength 
and the asceticism, and she liked them. Possibly 
it would be more correct to say she felt them, for 
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her perception of people was instinctive; it did not 
come through the observance of delicate lines and 
measured distances. She did not read faces; she 
felt character. 

“I should think you would write,” she said. 

“I do, when I have the time, but nothing that I 
turn out amounts to much. I put down the stray 
thoughts that come to me here and there. I like to 
get them in form for my own satisfaction.” 

“Do you keep a book of them?” 

“Yes, a sort of diary, I suppose, though it’s not 
connected with the happenings of my daily life in 
any way.” He was surprised afterward to think that 
he had told her of it; he had not mentioned it be- 
fore to anyone. 

“ ‘Meditations, ” she said, smiling at the little 
book of the Roman Emperor’s that he held in his 
hand. 

“Mine are not exactly of the same value,” he re- 
marked, returning her smile and opening the book 
at random. He had turned to the list of inherited 
tendencies. 

“The example of my grandfather Verus, ” he 
read, and looked up from the page into Lina’s hazel 
eyes. What soft, sweet eyes they were! “I’m afraid 
I didn’t get anything from my ancestors on the 
maternal side of the house,” he said. “It’s a great 
trial to my mother that I have not a more swash- 
buckling personality. I think she’d rather like me 
to carry a pistol in one hip pocket and a flask of 
whiskey in the other.” 

Lina laughed. “Is your brother like that?” 

“Well, conventionalized to suit the era and the 
section he lives in,” he replied. 
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“You are a student, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, but I sometimes think the world is still 
in the medieval attitude toward men of that charac- 
ter; a student is still not in his right place outside 
of a monastery.” 

“But you wouldn’t care for a monastery, would 
you?” she asked, hardly knowing whether he were 
jesting or no. She realized suddenly that she really 
knew nothing of this man. Perhaps he did have lean- 
ings that way. 

“No,” he said decidedly. “No, I don’t believe in 
that theory of life.” He was surprised to find how 
clear his conviction was in the matter, for there had 
been times when the idea of the monastic life had 
been vaguely alluring. “It’s an outgrown ideal, and 
one that no Protestant could consider seriously,” he 
said. In some unexplained way Lina seemed to 
clarify his thoughts for him. Perhaps, though, it 
was only the necessity of giving a sincere answer 
to a sympathetic listener that brought him to definite 
conclusions. Some women ask questions so much at 
random that any answer will satisfy them. 

He turned over the pages of the “Meditations” 
as these reflections ran through his mind. Lina sat 
reflecting too. She thought that he really would 
have made a good monk. It was odd that the con- 
viction should have come to her just as he was decid- 
ing that the whole theory of monasticism was false. 

Sophy found them sitting in silence when she 
brought in the lemonade. It seemed a very agree- 
able silence, however; there was no constraint about 
either of them—they were evidently not trying to 
think of something to say. Sophy was an astute 
younger sister; she did not add herself unto them 
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as had been her intention, but, having provided them 
with lemonade, she took her own glass into the dining 
room and drank it by herself, while Lina and How- 
ard Bristol carried down theirs without a thought of 
the hand that made it. 

Sophy was annoyed by their preoccupation. Hav- 
ing got the tops of the bookcases unscrewed, her 
chief desire was that Mr. Bristol should go home so 
that she could go on with her arrangements undis- 
turbed. The lemonade was very good. She drained 
the pitcher into her glass, and was enjoying life 
quietly when, through the window, she spied the 
white cat leaping from the back fence into their 
yard. Now the white cat was a tramp of some- 
what desperate character. He had no tail, whether 
by nature or by accident he never revealed, but the 
lack did not add grace to his appearance. His neck 
was heavy, and his eyes were red. Sophy was always 
uncertain about his desirability as a companion for 
Henry. As long as Henry was in his own yard, how- 
ever, with the support of his influential family and 
the refuge afforded by a back door always open to 
him, he could drive the white cat from the premises 
with little difficulty. 

The circumstances of his life had developed in the 
tramp a superior set of muscles, yet he seldom came 
into Henry’s yard, and when he found it necessary 
to trespass there he surveyed the place very carefully 
before he jumped down. He could do up Henry in 
two rounds, and he knew it, but he was forced 
to respect the law of possession. l 

Henry heard him leap from the fence. Not see- 
ing the owner, the white cat determined to cross 
freely through the middle of the yard, when, just 
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behind the trellis where the honeysuckle bloomed, 
he caught sight of Henry crouched for a spring. 
He stopped and drew back the paw he had been 
about to put forward. Thus poised, he glared at 
Henry. Sophy followed the direction of his gaze 
and found her beloved. 

“You Henry, don’t be rude,” she called. 

That indulgent voice directed toward his oppo- 
nent weakened the white cat’s offensive, though he 
moved not a muscle nor wavered one instant in his 
glaring expression. It reminded him very forcibly 
that he could not fight where he was; he would have 
to run. His calculations were usually accurate and 
rapid; he decided that his exit should be by the 
Bristols’ yard. Henry was a faster runner than he, 
but he was nearer the fence. 

He moved by the left flank cautiously for three 
steps. That drew Henry from cover, and they stood 
again. The advantage, however, was with Henry, 
for the white cat had shown his hand. Suddenly the 
stranger broke the tension and ran. Henry was 
after him, but he made the fence. 

Sophy leaned out of the window for a better 
view. The white cat on the top rail curved himself 
and made profane remarks to Henry below, and 
Henry curved himself even more, since he had a 
tail, and used language quite as forcible in reply. 
Finally, however, the taunts were too much for 
Henry. He made a serious mistake; he left his own 
territory and scrambled up to the neutral line of the 
fence rail. The white cat gave a yowl of delight; 
he sprang at Henry, and together they rolled off 
into the Bristols’ yard. 
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“Oh, he'll kill him,” Sophy cried in despair. 
“Shoo! Scat!” 

Lina and the visitor heard her cries and came 
hastening back, but she had opened the side door 
and was down by the fence. “You, Henry! Scat, 
you old creature!”’ 

“It’s Henry,” Lina explained. She followed Sophy 
out of the house, and Howard followed Lina. 

“He'll kill Henry,” Sophy cried again. 

“Oh, no, he won't,’ said Howard, but he ran 
through the front gate and into his own yard very 
quickly and separated the two combatants with a 
switch that he broke hastily from a blooming spirea 
bush. 

“How good you are,” cried Sophy. “Is Henry 
hurt ?” 

That was impossible to tell. Henry disappeared 
at once; so did the white cat, but there was fur 
flying in the garden, whether white or gray could 
not be determined. 

“They didn’t scratch you, did they?” Lina asked 
with concern. 

“No, they didn’t get the chance,” Howard an- 
swered. 

His mother came to the end of the front porch 
and leaned over. “What was all that commotion 
about, Howard ?” 

“He has just saved my cat,” Sophy explained. 

“If it’s the one that spends its time over here, I 
don’t know what you wanted it saved for,” Mrs. 
Bristol remarked. ‘You'd better come in, How- 
ard, and put some iodine on your hands.” 

“I don’t need it. Pll be over after a while, 
Mother.” He spoke very decidedly, and he walked 
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back to the Drews’ garden and on into their house. 

Sophy admired him for his positiveness; she ad- 
mired him for the way he had broken up the cat 
fight, too. “If he had been Mark Dunning he 
couldn’t have behaved better,” she admitted. She 
knew she would have been afraid to go in to whip 
out the white cat and Henry. She liked Mr. Bris- 
tol. How well he had used the screwdriver. 
You can’t always tell about men, particularly if they 
are quiet and wear low collars. 

“Don’t you want some more lemonade?” she 
asked, standing in the door of the parlor. She was 
prepared to make it if Mr. Bristol felt disposed to 
continue imbibing. 

He said he didn’t care for it, however, and she 
went upstairs to sew. She could see he had taken 
a new lease on his chair; there was no hope of get- 
ting a free swing with the bookcases that morning. 
Lina, too, looked as placid as though there were 
nothing on earth to do but to spend the morning 
with gentlemen callers. 

“If that had been Mark, I should have sent him 
home when he got through using the screwdriver,” 
Sophy thought, “and it wouldn’t have hurt his 
feelings, either! But then, all men are not like Mark 
Dunning. If it had been Mr. Skeffington, now, she 
would still be sitting up talking to him. She could 
not imagine Mr. Skeffington, though, applying his 
great force to a screwdriver, or breaking up a cat 
fight. She could only think of him as sitting at an 
imposing desk and signing his name with a flourish 
— “Adam Skeffington”—or perhaps dictating let- 
ters to his secretary. The concept of Skefington 
was impressive. 
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The morning was almost wasted. Sophy found 
that she could not even sew until Lina should come 
upstairs to help her, and she wished Mr. Howard 
Bristol would take his screwdriver and go home. 


CHAPTER V 


SOPHY saw a good deal of Skeffiington. She saw 
more than her casual manner in speaking of him to 
Mark would have led him to suppose. She met 
him, as she had said, at Mrs. Lowden’s. She was 
invited to supper there shortly after he came to 
board, and Mrs. Lowden was pleased to see how 
immediately his attention was directed toward her. 

Sophy had little ways with her, there is no deny- 
ing it.. They were very ingenuous little ways, but 
she never overdid them, and that gave them their 
charm. She had what is called a light touch, and 
she never held an expression or a situation a mo- 
ment too long. As a consequence, people found 
themselves watching to see her “do it again,” for, 
whatever she did, the effect was always pleasing. 
She had a good send off towards this end in her per- 
sonal appearance, for, though she was not beauti- 
ful, the play of sweetness and gaiety in her moods, 
so delicately shown in her movements and her face, 
made her very beguiling. 

“Have you been living here very long?” Mr. Skef- 
fington inquired. 

“All my life,” said Sophy. She understood at 
once that he was a nobody since he did not know 
who she was, but she was just as sweet in her manner 
as though he were a belted earl, or the equivalent in 
this country. 
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_ Skeffington was a well educated man. In his 
youth he had not cared for the rather ordinary 
girls with whom he had been thrown, and for the 
past twelve or fifteen years his business had absorbed 
him. He was undoubtedly a very well-to-do man. 
Mrs. Lowden had placed Sophy opposite to him at 
supper, and he had placed himself beside her after- 
ward. 

“You have seen a great deal of the world, haven’ t 
you?” she asked admiringly. 

She had no intention of flattering Mr. Skeffington; 
the manner was quite natural to her. 

“Well, of course a business man in a big concern 
is apt to travel around a little,” he admitted. 

“It must be so interesting to be at the head of a 
big business.” 

“I’m not exactly at the head of it; it’s rather a 
large company,” he said, yet imparted to his correct 
statement an equally correct suggestion as to his 
importance in the company. 

“It’s a factory of some kind, isn’t it?” she asked. 

“No, a shipyard. Id like to take you over the 
place some day if you'd care to see it,” he volun- 
teered. 

“T’d love to see it. I’ve never seen anything like 
that. I’ve lived here by the sea, and I’ve never seen 
a single ship built.” 

“They have never been built here before. Nobody 
ever saw the suitability of this place.” 

“Did you pick it out? That was wonderfully 
clever,”. said Sophy. 

“Hardly that,” he said in polite deprecation. 
“Its all a matter of knowledge and judgment.” 

“Those are the two things I have least of,” she 
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exclaimed, ‘‘and I respect people who have them so 
much.” 

“You young ladies don’t need such things,” he 
declared. 

“Don’t you think so?” said Sophy, and she looked 
up at him with a very pleased smile. 

He could see that he was getting on with her re- 
markably well. The truth of the matter was that a 
really intelligent man, well educated, well dressed, 
and with money to give him assurance, could get 
on in any society. This Miss Drew was, however, 
he felt, a very attractive young girl. He must see 
more of her. 

He saw her home, regretting that the distance 
was so short, and, when Sophy thanked him at the 
door, he had an unexpected feeling of awkwardness 
because she did not ask him to come to see her. He 
hesitated a moment, and then made what he feared 
was a rather blunt statement. “I should be pleased 
to call upon you some evening, Miss Drew.” 

“I should be very glad to see you,” said Sophy, 
and she looked at him again with that charming 
smile as she gave him her hand. 

He could see that she had merely forgotten to 
suggest his calling, or probably that she had felt 
shy about doing so; young girls, he knew, are often 
timid. 

Sophy was sorry for him; she saw the man 
was awkward. “I couldn’t help inviting him, with- 
out hurting his feelings, because he said he was 
coming,” she explained to Lina, who did not feel 
drawn to the idea of Mr. Skeffington. ‘“He’s quite 
a nice man, and I do feel sorry for him,” she said 


again. “All of his life he has done nothing but 
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ferent.” 

“He must be pretty bad,” said Lina. 

“No, he’s not bad; he’s rather interesting, and he 
has a strong face,” Sophy insisted. She liked Skef- 
fington very well, on the whole. Though she saw 
his faults she was kind to them. His predilection 
for her society had a softening influence upon her 
criticism. 

He came to see her very soon, and he went away 
convinced in his own mind that a girl of Sophy’s 
appearance and manners would make a very suitable 
wife for a man of importance and wealth. Of 
course a man has to be careful; he doesn’t want to 
be married for his money. He doesn’t want, either, 
to have a proposal of marriage turned down by a 
girl who might think it clever to act in a hasty, ill- 
judged fashion. He was a man who always kept his 
head, and he knew that it was necessary to guard 
against the emotions in an affair of this sort. There 
had been times in that first call, indeed, when he 
could feel that he would have to look out, for the 
little ways she had seemed to make an undue appeal 
to him. He wanted to get a good estimate of her 
character before committing himself to any course 
of action. He was a solid and an honest man; if 
once he did commit himself he would stand by his 
word, even if he found he had been mistaken. He 
had seldom been mistaken, however, and he did 
not propose to run the risk of being so in this case. 
He would proceed slowly and guardedly. 

Mrs. Lowden was greatly pleased when she found 
that her plans with regard to Sophy and Mr. Skef- 
fington were working out so well. “He has a lot of 
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money, and he is going to get more, Caroline,” 
she said. 

“Money is not the only thing I value in people,” 
Lina replied. She was provoked with Mrs. Low- 
den for instituting this affair. 

“Sophy has the other things; money is what she 
needs. Now, if she should marry Skeffington : 

“Marry him!” Lina exclaimed in exasperation. 

“Well, you didn’t like poor Mark Dunning,” Mrs. 
Lowden reminded her. 

“Did you blame me?” 

“I can’t say I did, though I should probably have 
married Mark myself—at Sophy’s age. This man, 
however, would be a safe match.” 

Lina was seriously annoyed. “Mrs. Lowden, if 
you speak to me again of Sophy’s marrying Mr. 
Skeflington, I shall be very angry,” she said. 

“Very well, then, I won’t speak about it,” Mrs. 
Lowden agreed, “but if you had been poor as long 
as I have, my child, you’d understand what Skefling- 
ton might mean to her.” 

Lina could not believe that he could ever mean 
anything to her; she thought she knew Sophy. 

He did mean something to Sophy, however; she 
found him diverting. At least, she found the idea 
of him diverting. In conversation, he was intelli- 
gent, but heavy. They had a good deal of conversa- 
tion, hours of it, often accompanied by candy of the 
most expensive variety and preceded by flowers. 
They were not the sweet, suggestive garden flowers, 
such as Howard Bristol raised, but opulent looking 
roses and carnations that Adam Skeflington viewed 
in bulk with approval. Undoubtedly he was what 
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Mrs. Lowden, in old-fashioned parlance, called him 
—a rich beau. 

That was the situation when Mark Dunning came 
home—as his cousin Mary informed him. She had 
not mentioned the gentleman’s name, however, and 
he was averse to touching upon the subject again. 
He couldn’t ask Sophy about it, so he kept his eyes 
open. But eyes that command a back yard, only, 
do not usually make observations upon social oc- 
currences, and he did not happen to meet Sophy any- 
where with Mr. Skefiington. 

Skeffington would have been the last man Mark 
would have thought of as a beau for anybody, least 
of all for Sophy, in spite of her assertion that she 
knew him. There was no reason why he should 
have been considered out of the running, for he was 
a perfectly presentable looking man, and rich. 
Mark disliked him, though. He thought he wore his 
clothes and executed his manners with too conscious 
an air. He was called “old Skeff,” in the office, 
though he was exactly forty-one and he had the ad- 
vantage by several years of many who called him 
so. Old Skeff did not connect himself in imagina- 
tion with Sophy Drew—at least, not in Mark's 
imagination. Possibly it was that Mark’s thoughts 
were so full of Sophy herself, and of his own feel- 
ing for her, that he did not spend much time specu- 
lating about that of other people. It was absurd 
for him to have fancied that going away would 
have made any difference. ‘The first time he saw 
her the old feeling had surged up into his heart 
and he knew there was no help for it—he would 
have to stand it. 

He could look across and see her in her garden, 
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that was something, and he saw her there rather 
often. He got off early in the spring afternoons, 
and usually he sat in his room. That had not been 
his custom before, but he found that his day seemed 
to center in that afternoon hour. He was behav- 
ing very foolishly, he realized that, for he might 
just as well go to see her as sit there and look at 
her. Perhaps some day he would break loose and 
go to see her. That was the charm of this near- 
ness—the possibility for action that it held. 

Sophy of late had done most of her gardening 
in the afternoon; the sun was getting hot in the 
mornings. Of course she was not supposed to know 
that Mark was up at his window, for though she 
had seen him pass the house at about five o’clock 
on several occasions, she had not been informed as 
to his hours. It must be confessed that she did 
not do very heavy work in the afternoons, and she 
was always very daintily dressed; one afternoon she 
actually came out in the green muslin. Little 
flounces had grown all over it; Mark thought he had 
never seen anybody so lovely in his life. 

Sophy should not have been gardening in that 
dress. For the time being it was her best, and she 
had to walk around very carefully. She would not 
have hurt it, however, if the chicken had not taken 
that occasion to get out of the coal house where it 
had been penned in since its arrival that morning. 
It had been brought as a gift by Sophy’s old nurse 
who had stopped by on a visit and had presented also 
three crabs and a paper bag full of blackberries. 
The chicken, however, was the chief feature, and 
Sophy, who had an unfortunate nervous aversion to 
touching chickens, had yet managed to receive it 
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graciously. It was handed out to her by the legs, 
and, though she did not take hold of it, she had 
yet made many compliments on the subject and had 
expressed great appreciation. The chicken was left 
securely tied on the back piazza, and when the guest 
had withdrawn the question of its future was taken 
under discussion. Pearl, the cook, patterning by 
Sophy’s sensibilities, declared that she couldn’t kill 
a chicken. 

“We'll wait for the iceman to-morrow,” Sophy 
decided, ‘‘and we'll shut him in the coal house till 
he comes.” She did not explain her pronouns, but 
the chicken had its legs untied and was carried out. 
The coal house, however, had not been designed 
as a coop; there was an open space beneath the door 
that was difficult to barricade. 

“He shan’t run and scratch in my garden,” Sophy 
said decidedly. “And besides, Henry would get 
him if he stayed out.” 

The chicken, therefore, somewhat excited by its 
adventures, had been finally consigned to the com- 
fortable seclusion of the coal bin. It began pros- 
pecting at once and at six forty-five that afternoon 
it got out. 

Mark heard Sophy exclaim, “You, chicken!” 

She tried to head it off as it made for the soft soil 
of her garden bed. The chicken knew the capa- 
bilities of its legs. It was not afraid of Sophy; 
it reared its head back in satisfaction at each step 
as it walked leisurely about, and occasionally it gave 
a long rake backward with one foot and then picked 
up a grain of corn or some such trifle that Sophy 
had put in the ground. 

“TIl never get you in!” she said in despair. 
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Mark felt that it was the moment for action. 
He would have to go over there, he ought to go. 
He couldn’t let her run that chicken around the 
yard by herself ! 

Sophy was unprepared for him. He rattled the 
latch of the back gate, and she thought it must be 
one of the Perkins children bringing groceries from 
their father’s store. She hoped it was a Perkins, 
for then the chicken would be run in without diffi- 
culty. 

“Why, Mark!” she exclaimed. 

He found it not easy to account for himself. “I 
thought I might help you with that chicken.” 

“But how did you know about the chicken?” 

“I saw you from the window across there.” 

“Were you up at the window?” That was dis- 
ingenuous of Sophy. 

He hated to have to admit that he had been 
there looking at her for some time, that it was his 
custom, indeed, to look at her every afternoon when 
he could find her to look at. “I’ve just come in,” 
he said in a casual tone. 

“I’m so glad, I never can do anything with chick- 
ens,” said Sophy. 

Mark came in and she shut the gate. The 
chicken, unconscious of being an instrument of des- 
tiny, was enjoying liberty and a grasshopper. Mark 
was willing, but he was not as skilled in running 
chickens as the little Perkinses would have proved. 
Sophy had to do a good deal of it herself, and that 
was why the green muslin got a tiny snag in it from 
a rosebush. 

“I shouldn’t have put it on,” she said to herself 
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severely, and yet, as things had turned out, she 
was glad she had done so. 

When the chicken was finally jailed, she and Mark 
sat on a bench under the sycamore, to rest a while 
after their exertions. They were tired and they 
were warm. It was a beautiful afternoon; the sun 
was so bright that even as it sank a golden light ran 
far up into the clear blue above. And Sophy and 
Mark sat beneath the sycamore and looked straight 
into each other’s eyes. Just for a moment! Sophy 
was not given to gazing into people’s eyes, or rather, 
it was only occasionally that she permitted people 
to gaze into hers—not many people, either. Mark 
had probably enjoyed the privilege more frequently 
than had anyone else. It seemed to him now a 
very long time since he had looked into them. She 
blushed under the ardor of his gaze and turned 
away. 

“I hate chickens, don’t you?” she said. 

“I didn’t come over here to talk about them,” he 
told her. 

“Why, I thought that was what you did come 
over for—to run one of them, at any rate.” 

He paid no attention to her observation but went 
on in a headlong way. 

He seemed never to have any control over him- 
self when he was with her; he said things always 
that he had no intention of saying. “If I can work 
up to a living salary, won’t you marry me, Sophy?” 
Certainly he had not come over to say that. 

“No, I won't,” said Sophy. But he could not tell 
that she was thinking as she looked down how nice 
it would be to say, “Yes, I will.” i 

Mark had a compelling personality; it just suited 
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her. She had reasoned the whole thing out with 
herself, though, before. It would be a foolhardy 
marriage—given his character. She wished, how- 
ever, that she could see more of him. She could 
not understand why he didn’t come—yjust as he used 
to do—and she was glad the chicken had brought 
him over. The green muslin may have had some- 
thing to do with his coming; she plaited up one of 
the flounces in her fingers. 

“I wish I did have a living salary, though, just 
the same. Id make you give me a different an- 
swer,” he said stubbornly. 

“A living salary wouldn’t make any difference to 
me; I’d just as lief marry a man without one,” she 
declared. ‘That wasn’t the trouble between us be- 
fore you went away, you'll remember.” 

“You think I’m just what I was before I went 
away, don’t you?” he demanded. “I told you the 
other day that I’m a man now, not a boy. Look 
at me. Don’t you see any difference?” 

She had seen a difference, and though she did 
not look, she nodded in acquiescence. 

“Do you know what it means, Sophy? I’ve been 
living a more decent sort of life. Not because of 
you, either,” he said quickly. That was the thing 
he was proudest of. 

“Who was it, then?” she asked coldly. 

“Not anybody. Do you suppose Pd want to 
marry you if anybody else could make me pull up? 
It’s just because of what I saw in France.” 

She turned to him quickly. “What did you see 
there?” 

“I saw two men without faces, and another one 
with a hook in each arm, and they were starting out 
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to make the best of things. I can’t explain it to 
you, Sophy, but those things have had more effect 
on me than anything else—even you. And, whether 
you marry me or not, I’m not going to the dogs.” 

“Im very glad, Mark.” 

What else should she have said? Did he expect 
her to put her arms around his neck? 

“Thank you for being glad,” he said quickly with 
sarcastic point, and he got up and flung himself 
toward the gate. “You don’t think it will last,” he 
exclaimed. 

“I didn’t say that, I didn’t even think it. I wish 
you wouldn’t be so rude and violent in your man- 
ner.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t please you, and I never could,” 
he said. He went out and shut the gate. He 
couldn’t slam it, for it had to be latched. 

Sophy stood looking after him. What was the 
use of talking to Mark, anyway, unless she was 
prepared to marry him at once, or to promise that 
she would do so in the future? It seemed impos- 
sible for them to get on together. Yet, suppose 
she should marry him! She lifted her head and 
looked into the glowing sky across which the syca- 
more branches, softly verdant, were swaying. Her 
whole being seemed suddenly to be filled with ec- 
stasy—whether from the beauty above, or from the 
thought that welled within, she hardly knew. It 
was a passing experience, as such things must be, 
but it left its memory, and Mark was entangled 
in it. 

Adam Skefhington, calling that night, found Sophy 
not as entertaining as usual. He realized force- 
fully that he must proceed with care; he must make 
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a study of her character from all standpoints. It 
was not always that he was able to remember that. 
Sophy was tired, she had been dressed up in the 
green muslin a long time. Some of her answers she 
made at random, but suddenly, in speaking of the 
patriotic feeling that should inspire every true 
American, he told how many of the returned sol- 
diers he had taken on at the shipyard. 

“Patriotism, pure and simple,” he remarked. 
“Some of them are doing pretty well, too. I’ve 
got a young relation of Mrs. Lowden’s there.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Dunning,” Sophy said promptly. 

He gave her a sharp glance. “You know him?” 

“Yes, I’ve always known Mark,” she said, but 
without enthusiasm. 

“What sort of fellow is he?” 

“That’s just what I was going to ask you. I 
think a business man is usually such a good judge 
of character.” 

“You may be right there,” he admitted. “But 
that fellow Dunning is a puzzle to me. He has 
ability—he’s a surprisingly good draughtsman.” 

“Yes, he studied that sort of thing,” Sophy said. 

“Why didn’t he tell me so, then? They found it 
out by chance in the office. That young man owes 
his position to me, yet he doesn’t take the trouble 
to make himself agreeable; I think he has one of 
the most unpleasant personalities I ever came 
across.” 

“Oh, do you?” Sophy exclaimed. “I hadn’t 
thought that.” 

“Well, he’d probably be polite to a lady,” Skef- 


fington said. 
“But has he been impolite to you?” she asked. 
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“He knows enough not to be. But the peculiar 
part of the thing is this: his aunt Mrs. Lowden r 

“Cousin,” Sophy corrected. 

“Well, she’s devoted to that fellow.” 

“I always liked Mark,” said Sophy mildly. 

“That’s all the same thing—women. Men take 
a different point of view.” 

“But, he used to get on well with men,” she ob- 
jected. 

“With men of a certain type, no doubt.” 

Sophy said nothing; she could not help being im- 
pressed by Mr. Skeffington’s statement. 

She wished. she had asked him just what fault he 
found with Mark. She lay awake thinking about 
it far into the night. After all, though, she was 
not thinking so much about what Mr. Skeffington 
had said as about Mark himself, and how danger- 
ously magnetic she always found him. It was good 
of him to come and run the chicken. Suddenly 
Sophy’s mind centered on that chicken. 

She remembered that there had been a strange 
look about it that afternoon. Its wings were drawn 
together across its back! She sat up in bed with 
a conviction of the truth—that chicken’s wings had 
been tied back since early morning when it had been 
brought in as an offering and presented to her by 
the legs. | 

She tiptoed into Lina’s room. Lina was asleep; 
Sophy could see her very plainly in the moonlight 
that pervaded the room. She put a hand on her 
shoulder. 

Lina woke, quietly, collectedly. “What’s the 
matter, Sophy?” 

“That chicken. Its wings are tied.” 
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“They can’t be.” 

“But they are. I saw it late this afternoon, and 
I’ve just remembered.” l 

Sophy began to laugh, so did Lina. It’s good 
to wake in the middle of the night and laugh. 

“If we should go down there I simply couldn’t 
touch the thing. Do you think you could cut it 
loose?” 

“Td try,” Lina promised, so they put on their 
dressing gowns and started out. They had a candle 
and a pair of scissors. 

Mark Dunning saw them come out of the house. 
Late as it was, he was sitting by his window smok- 
ing. Suddenly he leaned forward. What could be 
going on over there? A few minutes afterwards he 
heard a cackle from the coal house. It must be 
that infernal chicken again. They were certainly in 
the coal house. 

They certainly were there—much to the chicken’s. 
consternation. It was seated unhappily on the edge 
of the bin, and its wings were drawn back, just as 
Sophy remembered that they were. 

She held the candle. “Do you think you could 
do it?” she asked. 

Lina nerved herself for the deed. She, too, ob- 
jected to flapping things, but she laid a firm hand on 
the chicken and cut the string. 

Mark could hear the commotion. They couldn’t 
intend to kill the thing at that hour of the night. 
He wondered if he ought to go over. Probably 
not. He had seen a good deal of drapery as the 
girls crossed the yard. He listened, though, and 
looked. 

Howard Bristo] did the same. Howard was a 
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light sleeper. He distinctly heard sounds in the 
Drews’ yard; he got up quickly and went to the 
window. Possibly he ought to go over there. The 
sounds were deceptive, he was unable to place them, 
but he heard a low laugh and a lighter voice joining 
in. Then he, too, saw the draperies as they came 
back across the yard. “It must be the cat,” he 
concluded. : | 

“Isn’t it a lovely night?” Sophy whispered. “And 
everybody’s asleep.” She glanced up at Mark’s 
window as they turned to go in. 

“Yes, everybody,” Lina agreed. She was be- 
hind Sophy and she could not help noticing how 
pretty the Bristols’ garden looked by the light of 
the gibbous moon. 


CHAPTER VI 


Howarp BRISTOL had saved up a little money 
during the years of his teaching. It was not very 
much—a few thousand salted down in bank—but 
it gave him a comfortable feeling to know that it 
was there. Once he had had a chance, through the 
sagacity of a friend, to turn it over a little, and he 
had done that, cautiously, however. He had not 
been tempted into foolhardy investment, for he had 
had his lesson early in that connection. The small 
inheritance that his father had left him he had put 
into a land venture. A plausible agent had over- 
persuaded him, and he had paid taxes and endured 
his mother’s reproaches ever since. The town had 
not expanded according to prediction, or rather, it 
had worked away from Howard’s property with a 
surety of movement which, he realized too late, 
could only be due to definiteness of cause. He 
had bought a very large tract of land and he had 
bought it cheap. It had seemed to him at the time 
a great opportunity; six months afterwards he saw 
that he had made a mistake. He paid for that 
mistake through a long period of time. 

“You might as well have dug a hole and put your 
money into it—better, for then you wouldn’t have 
to pay taxes,” his mother observed. “Why don’t 
you sell the thing and be done with it ?” 

“I would if I could, but nobody wants it,” How- 
ard always replied. 
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“Well, somebody sold it to you. Did you want 
it? The man was smart enough to make you think 
you did—that’s all.” 

“Td rather keep it than try to persuade anybody 
that he wanted it, if he didn’t,” Howard remarked 
in an offended tone. It came to be more than he 
could endure to have his mother throw that land 
at him. 

“If you had only listened to your brother, you 
would never have bought it. Kenmore didn’t ap- 
prove of the purchase from the first,” she reminded 
him. 

“What should a boy of his age then have known 
about it?” 

“Kenmore has always had sense,” Mrs. Bristol 
said proudly. 

Howard went out of the room; he did not want 
to discuss Kenmore with his mother, though he was 
willing to admit that his brother did have sense. 
He seemed to have just that business sagacity that 
had been so signally omitted from his own compo- 
sition. The two of them were about as different 
as men could get to be. He remembered very well 
that Kenmore, who was fifteen when he was twenty- 
two, had warned him against buying the land, and 
the reflection did not add to his satisfaction in his 
estate. He seldom spoke of his possession and, of 
late, he had not thought of it much unless it was 
forced upon his attention, but he found himself 
telling Caroline Drew all about it one afternoon in 
the park. 

It was June, and he met her by chance as he came 
back from a faculty meeting which had wrangled it- 
self well on towards six o'clock. He was tired; 
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he had had a trying day, and he knew he had a roll 
of papers to read that night. He was going home, 
jaded in mind, when he saw Lina near the foun- 
tain. The water was playing. Cast iron tritons 
were blowing it “from wreathéd horns,” and the 
afternoon breeze caught the spray and swept it into 
mist that held the sunlight and drifted into the 
fresh green of the shrubbery. He looked at it all 
with a sort of detached feeling of admiration. He 
did not identify himself with the brightness of that 
scene until he saw Lina, who had been stopped for 
a moment in passing by the charm of leafy June. 
When he saw her he felt a peculiar lightening of 
his whole consciousness; it seemed as though he had 
touched the connection between himself and the life 
and gaiety around him. He was aware that he 
was a part of the whole wonderful creation. It is 
a vivifying feeling, refreshing, strengthening in its 
effect. 

He surprised her; she had not seen him. ‘“Can’t 
we sit here and enjoy it together for a while?” he 
asked. 

Lina had been going to pay an important visit, 
but she changed her plans without reflection, and 
they found a bench, somewhat retired. They could 
hear the plashing water and see the green radiance 
beneath the trees. It was a pleasant place and a 
pleasant hour for more or less intimate conversa- 
tion and they drifted into it easily. He told her of 
many of the little happenings of his day, sure of her 
interest and of her belief in the sincerity of his mo- 
tive. 

“You must have done so much good through your 
work,” she said. 
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“Tve tried to, but it has not always been easy to 
see results,” he answered with half a sigh. “That’s 
the wear of it. I shouldn’t mind the tedium of the 
work if there were more encouragement in it.” 

“The results are not your affair,” she told him. 

“I know that, and I try not to look for them, but 
sometimes I find myself getting cynical about them. 
Then, quite unexpectedly, something will happen to 
increase my faith. Now last week a boy came to 
me 99 

It was good to have a sympathetic listener to 
whom pleasant things such as he had to tell would 
appeal. The boy who had come to him that past 
week represented one of the successes that Howard 
Bristol counted in his life. There was no use tell- 
ing his mother about him—she did not measure suc- 
cess in terms of boys who wanted to consult Howard — 
about their future. 

“Those are the things that make the work worth 
while in spite of its trivialities, but I wish my mother 
could see it that way,” he said. 

“She thinks only of how hard you work,” Lina 
ventured. 

‘Yes, and then ” he hesitated. “My mother 
has always been ambitious for her sons. My 
brother, now, has gratified her very much; he has 
been quite successful financially.” 

“And you had no leaning toward business?” 

“Hardly. My first investment made that quite 
evident.” He laughed as he spoke, and then he 
told her about the land. He wondered afterwards 
why he should be raking up ancient history and in- 
flicting it upon her, but she was such an under- 
standing listener that she brought it upon herself. 
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Mark Dunning passed at a little distance as they 
sat there. He was looking straight ahead of him 
and he did not see them, but their eyes followed him 
with some interest. 

“Do you know anything about him?” Lina asked. 

“I always liked Mark,” Howard said slowly. 

“Yes, I like him too.” 

“Bat not as a possible brother-in-law?” he said, 
turning to her with a comprehending smile. 

“Yes, that’s it,” she agreed, answering the smile 
with another. 

“You can’t arrange that for her, can you?” he 
asked. “I don’t know much about those things, but 
I rather think not.” 

Lina had some little knowledge of them at first 
hand, aad she knew that he was right. She could 
not help wondering, though, whether he had had 
experiences of his own in that line. He must have 
had them. A man seldom comes “to forty year” 
without having had some sentiment in his life. Per- 
haps some day he would tell her about it. 

Howard was thinking the same thing—perhaps 
some day he would tell her. There had been a girl 
in his college days, and she had died. That was all 
—not very much to tell. As for Mark Dunning, 
he felt he must say what he could for him. “I 
think he has been greatly improved by his army 
life.” 

“Yes, I think so too, but will the improvement 
last?” 

“That will depend, of course.’ 

“Not on the woman who marries him, I hope,” 
she exclaimed. 
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“No, on the strength of his own nature, and I 
have never thought Mark a weakling.” 

“He isn’t,’ Lina admitted. “Perhaps I ought 
not to feel so uneasy about him, for Sophy has seen 
very little of him since he got back. The only thing 
is, she speaks of him so seldom.” 

“Is that a sign of interest?” 

“Usually. Isn’t it?’ Lina could not imagine 
why she should be talking about Sophy and her af- 
fairs with Mr. Bristol. 

Both of them found food for thought afterwards 
in the ease with which they had drifted into inti- 
macy. It was the sight of Mark that had stirred 
Lina to confidences. She felt it a relief to have 
someone to whom she could speak of the subject. 

Mark was angry; that was the reason he had 
walked so fast and looked ahead so steadily. He 
had heard something said at the office that he did 
not like. A man had been laughing at old Skeff, 
and had said he had a girl. Mark had laughed, 
too, at the idea of the thing. “It must take some 
flash to catch Skeff’s eye,” he had observed. 

Then the man had said it did, only it wasn’t flash 
exactly, but that she was nevertheless a peach. 

“Who's the lady?” Mark asked. 

“Sophy Drew. Saw them at a movie together 
the other night.” 

Mark’s muscles grew rigid; for an instant he 
scarcely moved or breathed. Sophy at a movie 
with old Skeff! He started to say, “That’s a lie,” 
but checked himself in time. He must not make 
a fool of himself. Probably the fellow had seen 
somebody who looked like her. Movie shows are 
always dark, anyway. He had seen a lot of people 
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at them he had taken for somebody else. The sug- 
gestion irritated him, though. He wouldn't talk to 
the man any longer about it. Instead of doing so, 
he kept on thinking about it and turning it over in 
his mind all the while he was working. 

He remembered that Sophy had said she knew 
Skefiington, but she would hardly have spoken as 
she did if she had been interested in him. How 
could any woman be interested in a man like that? 
Interested in his money, perhaps! Sophy was not 
that kind. But what had his cousin Mary said 
about her rich beau? He put down his pen. Could 
Skeffiington be ? He refused to think it. And 
yet, why not? 

Those were the questions he was dealing with 
when Lina and Howard Bristol saw him as he went 
home through the park. He didn’t see them, he 
didn’t see anybody. His powers of observation, 
however, must have been more alert than he real- 
ized, for, as an automobile passed him further on, 
as quick as a flash he recognized Sophy with Skef- 
fington on the front seat. Mark did not turn his 
head, he would not even follow her with his eyes, 
but he could always recognize Sophy at a glance. 
He had caught the sound of her voice, too, as the 
machine went by him. He knew the machine; Skef- 
fington always drove himself out to the shipyard in 
it. There was never a spot on the shining monster 
and never anybody in it but himself. 

“Might as well emboss the price of it on the cush- 
ions, and put tags on his clothes to show how much 
they cost him,” Mark said to himself disdainfully. 

He wondered where Skeffington had taken Sophy, 
and what time they had started out. ‘“‘So that’s 
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why he cut the office this afternoon! If I were to 
see her in a quarter of an hour from now she'd prob- 
ably say nothing about it,” he said to himself. It 
did not occur to him to ask why she should say any- 
thing about it. Probably every time he had been 
with her she had just seen this person, or was just 
going to see him—had a date with him. He would 
think the absurdity of Skeffington’s making dates 
with a girl would strike Sophy. 

He kept on walking; he had too much to think 
about to go home. No doubt Skeffington’s expen- 
sive machine would be standing outside the door 
when he got back to the boarding house, and he had 
no desire to see it, nor to see Skeffington either. He 
would be sitting on the piazza, probably, bragging 
to Cousin Mary about his possessions. Why didn’t 
he sometimes take Cousin Mary out in his machine? 
Why didn’t he do some sort of good with it, instead 
of riding around with a girl who might be his 
daughter? That was not so bad, though, as for a 
girl to go around with a man old enough to be her 
father ! 

Mark had no doubt but that Sophy was walking 
out in her back yard at that moment, looking as in- 
nocent as ever. This was the time she was always 
out there. He had half a mind to go back right 
then and see if she was there. He turned precipi- 
tately and, acting on the impulse, he went home, 
despite his determination to the contrary of a mo- 
ment before. 

He was wrong, Sophy was not in the garden. 
“Probably sitting up thinking of Skefington—what 
she said to him, and what he said to her,” he told 
himself wittily. They had come in; Mark knew 
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that for the car was at Mrs. Lowden’s door, just as 
he thought it would be. 

Sophy, however, was lying down. “Sometimes 
that man makes me so tired I can hardly hold ap,” 
she complained to Lina who came in later. 

“You brought it on yourself,” Lina answered in 
rather an unsympathetic tone. She was glad, though, 
to see that Sophy’s vision concerning Mr. Skeffington 
was perfectly clear. She wished that Mrs. Lowden 
could hear her remarks. 

“How would you like me to marry Adam?” 
Sophy asked suddenly. 

Lina was paralyzed by the unexpected inquiry. 
“Adam!”? she exclaimed. “It’s not possible that 
you call him that.” 

“Well, I should if I married him. How could you 
shorten it? You couldn’t call him Ad and you 
couldn’t call him Am.” 

“I know what I'd call him,” Lina said viciously. 
She was not given to violent language and the sug- 
gestion of it set forth her feeling for Mr. Skeffing- 
ton very forcefully. 

Sophy laughed. “I couldn’t call him by a curse 
word, if that’s what you mean. It might disturb 
harmonious relations. You ought not to be so con- 
temptuous of Adam—he could finance us very 
nicely.” 

“If I thought you meant that Sophy, I couldn’t 
feel the same towards you,” Lina said earnestly. 

“I do mean it, it’s true,” said Sophy. ‘“‘Only, per- 
sonally, I haven’t any desire to be financed. He's 
thinking of making the offer, though, I won’t con- 
ceal it from you. He’s looking at it from all points 
of view, and considering the matter carefully, for 
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he’s a solid, cautious man. Sometimes I don’t think 
he’ll ever be able to let go and fall off.” 

‘You certainly don’t want him to, do you?” Lina 
demanded. 

“Well, I certainly shouldn’t pick him up if he 
did, but it would be good for old Adam,” Sophy 
remarked half to herself. She was really sleepy; 
three hours of Mr. Skeffington had been about as 
much as she could stand. . 

Mark sat by his window thinking gloomily. “If 
I had known that man was in love with Sophy I 
wouldn’t have accepted a position under him,” he 
told himself. Well, now that he did know, should 
he give up the place? He hardly knew. He felt 
like doing so, yet it might seem rather silly. He 
was doing well in his work. It was not much, to 
be sure—almost any clever schoolboy could be a 
draughtsman, he liked to tell himself severely. Still, 
it paid his expenses, and he was making some sort of 
reputation for nicety and exactness. Why had his 
cousin Mary backed him into Skeffington’s concern 
in the beginning? Why hadn’t she told him about 
Sophy? She knew; he remembered how she had 
kept back the name of Sophy’s rich admirer. 

“Oh, women!” thought Mark. There was his 
cousin Mary with the best intentions in the world, 
a kind-hearted creature, and she had withheld in- 
formation from him that was his due. 

He went down to supper with a dark look in his 
eyes, and Mark’s eyes were dark enough anyway. 
Mrs. Lowden glanced at him once or twice uneasily. 

Skefiington was in a particularly expansive frame 
of mind. “Pll back that motor of mine against 
any other make in use in the city,” he declared. “I 
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took a young lady friend of mine out this after- 
noon and we made eighty miles or so on about as 
little gasoline as Š 

Mark pushed his chair back noisily from the table. 
“Will you excuse me?” he asked of Mrs. Lowden. 
‘I've got to meet an early engagement.” 

“TIl put up your dessert for you,” she promised. 

“No, don’t, please.” He spoke positively. He 
did not want his cousin Mary to do anything more 
for him just then. 

Mrs. Lowden wondered what the engagement 
was. Mark always gave her the suggestion of a 
half-tamed panther. 

She was sitting up reading rather late that night 
when he came in. “That you, Mark?” she called, 
without turning around. She knew if he wanted 
to talk to her he would do so; there was no one else 
in the parlor. 

He stood in the door for a moment wondering 
whether he wanted to go in. 

“Your dessert is on the top shelf in the icebox,” 
she told him, overlooking the fact that he had de- 
clined having it saved. 

It was then eleven thirty, and the idea of a cold 
dessert struck Mark pleasantly. 

“Thank you,” he said, overlooking his past re- 
marks also, as his cousin had so kindly done. 

“Get it and bring it in here,” Mrs. Lowden ad- 
vised. 

He did as she suggested, and as he ate the des- 
sert it had insensibly a soothing effect upon him. 
He began to feel that his cousin Mary was right 
after all—there was no reason why he should not 
make all he could out of Skefiington. 
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“Has the star boarder gone to bed after his eighty 
mile jaunt with his ‘young lady friend’ ?” he asked. 

“Poor Mr. Skeffington,” she said, in a kind tone 
of condescension that suited Mark’s fancy very 
well. 

He could use that tone himself; all he asked of 
the man was to keep in his place. 

Mrs. Lowden felt that the hour for a casual ref- 
erence to Mr. Skeffington’s designs had arrived. 
“You know who the girl is?—Sophy Drew,” she 
said with a matter-of-fact air. 

“So I hear,” said Mark as he finished off his 
dessert. ‘“That’s very good, Cousin Mary. Much 
obliged. Think she smiles on him?” He stood up 
preparatory to going. 

“There’s no way of telling. You know Sophy,” 
said Mrs. Lowden. ‘‘She smiles on him and laughs 
at him, no doubt.” 

“Why can’t she leave men alone?” Mark ex- 
claimed. 

“Why don’t they leave her alone ?” 

He was unable to answer that question, or rather 
his answer would have been too long, for the vision 
of Sophy came before him. How could he blame 
Skeffington? How could he blame himself? 

“Well, good night,” he said abruptly, and went 
upstairs. 

“Poor Mark,” Mrs. Lowden said to herself. 
“I don’t know what he would do if Sophy should 
marry Skeffington. It’s a good chance for her, 
though, if she has sense enough to take it.” 


CHAPTER VII 


SOPHY’S onions were a disappointment to her, 
though they grew to be tall and imposing looking. 
She was very proud of their tops until the iceman, 
challenged to admire them, had said, “Yes, ma’am, 
them’ll grow most anywhere. You ought to roll 
them tops.” 

“Roll them p? 

“Yes, ma’am, that’s what they need,” he said, 
and went out of the back gate without further eluci- 
dating his meaning. 

Howard Bristol, however, bore out the statement, 
and explained the process of rolling the tops. 

“They've got hardly any bottoms at all; they're 
not much larger than when I planted them,” Sophy 
said after an investigation. She rolled and twisted 
the tops, therefore, according to direction, and the 
neighborhood stood the consequences as well as it 
could. On the soft night air of June the smell of 
onions arose, and little breezes wafted it about. 

“It absolutely woke me out of a deep sleep,” Mrs. 
Bristol declared. Her son admitted that he had 
noticed it himself. 

Over at the boarding house it began to be a sub- 
ject of table talk every morning. 

“It came in my window very strong last night.” 

“They must be growing around here,” someone 
surmised. 
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Skeffington spoke with authority: ‘“Somebody’s 
been twisting their tops.” 

Mark knew who it was; he had seen Sophy twist- 
ing the tops of her onion crop, and there were times 
thereafter when his own small room just opposite 
was well nigh uninhabitable as a result of the proc- 
ess. He continued to inhabit it, however, and said 
nothing. He hated these people who are always 
squealing at every slight discomfort. ‘Look at that 
man Skefington—raised on onions, probably.” 

“Don’t they bother you, Mark?” Mrs. Lowden 
inquired. She knew the location of the onton bed 
in relation to his window. 

“No, I haven’t such delicate sensibilities,” he said 
pointedly, and left the room. He wished, though, 
that Sophy had chosen something else to plant. 

“But I did plant other things,” she protested 
when he mentioned the matter to her. ‘The onions 
and a few beans were all that lived. You'll get 
used to them after a while,” she promised, “or 
maybe they'll dry up. You don’t want me to pull 
them up, do you?” 

“Not on my account,” said Mark. “Mr. Skef- 
fington might be glad if you would.” 

“Mr. Skefington! Who is he to mind onions?” 

Sophy spoke without remembering her audience, 
for all the little Perkinses were standing around. 
Mark had discovered her in a more or less deserted 
street where she was sketching the Perkinses’ store. 
Sophy did water colors, and produced unrecogniz- 
able pictures of familiar spots. She was seated on 
a camp stool with her board on her knee and all 
the Perkins children, with their following, were 
gathered in a close circle around her. He had 
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glanced at the group as he passed, then he wheeled 
suddenly and joined it. 

“What in thunder!” he began. 

Sophy had seen him coming as she squinted at 
the store in the middle distance. 

“Didn’t you know I was a painter?” she asked. 

“She’s paintin’ the sto’,” Amalita Perkins ex- 
plained. 

“The sto’ ain’t got no paint on it, so she’s paintin’ 
it,” a facetious neighbor remarked. 

Sophy held her work off for inspection. 

“Pretty good,” said Mark, though he wondered 
for a moment which house she was painting. 

“Won't you sit down?” she asked. 

He said “Thank you,” and he took the seat on 
the curbing next to Amalita and the baby. It did 
not command a view of the sketch, all those places 
were taken, but it permitted desultory conversation, 
which was very pleasant, in that it imposed no obli- 
gation and gave a feeling of carefree companionship. 

Perhaps, really, Amalita and the baby, James 
Perkins, Lafayette Perkins, Charles Alexander Per- 
kins, Nicholas Micklejohn, Susie May Fitch and 
some others gave the tone to the occasion. Sophy’s 
absorption in her sketch kept her from being a check 
on their conversation. She joined in when she felt 
so inclined, but in an offhand way that did not 
thrust the dignity of her years upon the company. 
As for Mark, when he came along and sat by 
Amalita on the curb, it was felt that he was no bet- 
ter than anyone else, for everybody was trying to 
see. 
‘‘He’s got your place, Laffy,” one of the party 
called out as Mark took his seat. 
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“I don’t care, you can’t see in it,” Lafayette re- 
plied. He found it more interesting to stand in 
front of Sophy and look at the picture upside down. 

“Get out of the way, Laffy,” she said. 

Charles Alexander reached out a strong arm and 
pulled his brother in. 

‘‘She’s puttin’ in the brooms at the door,” Ama- 
lita announced. 

“Them don’t look like brooms to me,” Susie May 
Fitch remarked. 

“Susie May takes art in the school,” one of the 
group gave out as general information. 

“You don’t take art, you do art,” the eldest Per- 
kins corrected. 

Susie May herself had thought she was taking it 
but her respect for James Perkins’s knowledge on 
all matters kept her from risking an opinion. 

“When did you learn to paint?” Mark inquired. 
It seemed to him he was always seeing Sophy in a 
new light. . 

“Tve just decided to be an artist; a friend of mine. 
showed me how.” 

“I wish I could paint half as good as that,” Laffy 
said enviously. 

“Was it a man friend?” asked Mark. 

“No, it was a woman.” 

“Could you paint a horse?” Laffy asked. 

Sophy said she didn’t think she could. 

“A pony, then?” Amalita suggested. 

“Put James lookin’ out the winder,” said Laffy. 

“No, put Mr. Perkins standin’ in the door,” Susie 
May begged in preference. 

Sophy paid no attention to any of them. “Get 
out of the way,” she said again. 
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“Here, open up,” James ordered, ‘she can’t see.” 
The circle broke and the two halves swung to the 
back. 

“That tree ain’t blue,” Nicholas Micklejohn re- 
marked. He was a young man of few words, and 
his occasional statements were usually to the point. 

Charles Alexander said at once, ‘‘Oh, ha, a blue 
tree!” and Sophy hastened to give it a greenish cast 
before it should dry. 

“Some trees I seen once was blue,” Susie May 
Fitch declared. 

Amalita Perkins took exception to the statement, 
and, under cover of the contention that followed, 
Sophy and Mark conversed with some satisfaction. 

“Aren't you off early to-day?” she asked. 

“Yes, but how did you know?” 

“T see you going by sometimes.” 

“Why don’t you call me?” 

“Because I don’t want to stop you.” 

“I saw you yesterday,” he said with a sudden re- 
membrance of his ire. 

“Driving?” she asked. “I hate automobiles; 
they go so fast and make me so tired.” 

“What makes you ride in them then?” 

“Because sometimes people have to do things to 
be polite.” | 

Charles Alexander looked with disapproval at the 
picture. ‘What’s that purple thing? 'Tain’t no 
purple in the sto’.”’ 

“That’s the side fence,” Sophy explained. 

“I don’t see any use in being so everlastingly po- 
lite,” Mark declared. 

“I don’t see any use in not being so; but we won't 
quarrel about hm.” 
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“Bout who?” Nicholas Micklejohn inquired. 
He was an intelligent listener. 

“The man of destiny,” Mark responded at once, 
in a heavily sarcastic tone. | 

Nicholas looked at him uncertainly. ‘She said 
the automobile,” he objected. 

Mark and Sophy both laughed; then all the others 
laughed, even Amalita and Susie May who had been 
disputing. Nobody knew just what was the joke, but 
it was June, and there was no reason why they 
shouldn’t laugh. 

Everybody was sorry when Sophy finished the 
picture. She did not really finish it, but she said the 
light was bad. 

“You didn’t put in the bread box,” Charles Al- 
exander reminded her. 

‘Come again to-morrow,’ Amalita called. She 
= and Susie May went to the corner with the lady and 
kissed their hands to her. It was a lady, after all! 
When she walked away with the young man carry- 
ing the campstool for her, they realized that. The 
spell that had bridged the years for them was 
broken and, across the street, they saw that Sophy 
and Mark were grown up. 

“That’s a lady.” 

“I know what her name is,” Charles Alexander 
boasted. He delivered most of the groceries from 
the store. 

“That’s her husband,” Amalita contributed. 

“It ain't; it’s her brother.” 

“Tain’t no relation; he’s boardin’ to Miss Low- 
den’s,” Susie May declared. 

“Must be her sweetheart, then,” Amalita decided. 
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“Oh, ha, sweetheart!” Laffy called out. ‘You 
couldn’t git none.” 

“I don’t want none,” said Amalita, “but I wish 
she’d give me that picture of the sto’.” 

“It don’t look like the sto’ to me; it’s too purple 
lookin’ and too fallin’ down,” Nicholas Micklejohn 
remarked with accuracy. 

Both criticisms Sophy made upon the work her- 
self. She considered the picture all the while that 
she and Mark were walking along together, and 
when they reached her front steps where they came 
to anchor, she held it off for his inspection. 

“Its good,” he said with conviction. 

“Something is the matter with the house,” Sophy 
complained. 

“Well, possibly,” he agreed, and he began show- 
ing her some of the simpler principles of perspec- 
tive that might have been of assistance in jacking 
up the house. 

“What a lot you know,” she said wonderingly. 

“I have to know these things or I couldn’t do 
the work I’m doing,” he answered in an offhand 
manner. “But they are just rudimentary, of 
course.” 

“You ought to be an architect, Mark,” she said 
with pride in his achievement. 

That note in her voice moved him, for he was 
quickly susceptible to shades in her expression or 
inflection. “Do you care what I am?” 

“Yes, I care,” Sophy answered. 

“I wish I knew how much,” he said, but she made 
no answer. 

Perhaps she did not know quite how much her- 
self. There were times when the thought of Mark 
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seemed to overwhelm her, and other times when she 
could think of him quite calmly—at least, somewhat 
calmly. 

“Could you be an architect?” she asked after a 
time. 

“I have done a little work in that line. I guess 
I could go further if I studied more.” 

“Well, why don’t you study?” 

“Work and study?” he inquired without enthusi- 
asm. 

“Yes. Why not?” 

“I suppose there’s no reason that anybody besides 
myself could see,” he replied. 

“But what do you do with yourself in the eve- 
nings?” 

“Nothing much.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Do you want me to be an architect?” he de- 
manded. 

“Not particularly. All I want you to do is some- 
thing hard—something you'll have to exert yourself 
for.” 

“I exert myself at that shipyard,” said Mark. 
Yet he knew there was force in what she had said, 
and he put it away for future consideration, though 
he didn’t tell her so. 

“Do you like it any better at the shipyard?” she 
asked. 

“I shouldn’t mind it if your friend Skeffington 
were out of the way.” 

“Why can’t you see what is good in Mr. Skeffing- 
ton and leave the rest alone? That’s the way I do 
with all my friends.” 

He gave an exclamation of annoyance. “You 
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needn’t put me in the same class with Skeffington.”’ 

“I don’t,” said Sophy, but gave no light as to her 
system of classification. 

“You like him better than you do me, I suppose.” 

“I like some things about him better.” Sophy 
strained a point in using the plural. His force 
seemed directed and controlled, that was the one 
thing she liked better in Skefington. No, there was 
another. She was loath to admit it, but—she liked 
his money. It was not really the money, though, it 
was the effect of power that it gave him. 

“No doubt he has made a collection of all the 
virtues—only the average eye can’t see them,” 
Mark exclaimed. 

“He’s not as good looking as you are—the aver- 
age eye can see that,” Sophy remarked soothingly. 

“Why does it give you so much pleasure to make 
me appear ridiculous?” he demanded with lofty 
scorn of the balm she had administered. He would 
be sorry for himself, he thought, if he were not 
better looking than Skeffiington. In spite of his 
scorn, it was satisfactory to be assured of Sophy’s 
approval of his appearance. She did not often ex- 
press an opinion in such matters, though she was 
keenly aware of them. Mark’s personality suited 
her in every particular. That was one reason why 
she was afraid of him, why she could not trust her 
own feeling toward him. She did not want to 
marry a man simply because she liked his looks, she 
could not afford to let his muscles and his voice take 
the place of his character. She had so little diff- 
culty always in estimating the character of an ugly 
person. But here was Mark! She had had every 
opportunity of knowing his defects, yet, when she 
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was with him she could never believe in them. 
There were times when she scarcely dared to look at 
him. Mark did not know that, however, for Sophy 
was well able to keep her own counsel. 

She still held the sketch and pretended to consider 
it while they were talking and thinking about each 
other and themselves, when an unexpected voice 
startled them. 

The voice was Skefiington’s. He had come to 
bring Sophy a scarf she had left in his car and, as 
he turned the corner, he recognized Mark with an- 
noyance. The thing that displeased him most was 
the air of intimacy between the two; their heads 
were bent, and they did not see him until he spoke 
at the foot of the steps. He very much disliked 
to see a young lady sitting right out on the street, 
you may say, conversing confidentially with a young 
man—-such a man, too, as this Dunning, whose char- 
acter he did not admire, and who was just starting 
life, on a pittance. That was all he was worth, of 
course, but the situation lacked dignity. He re- 
gretted to see that she had no objection to it; he 
spoke coldly. “I am sorry to intrude, Miss Drew, 
but you left your wrap in the car.” 

Sophy looked up with a startled expression, so 
did Mark. His face lowered at once as he rose 
with formality. Hers broke into a smile, forced 
a trifle, but polite. Perhaps it was a little too po- 
lite—to make up for the forbidding aspect of Mark. 

Skeffington could see that she welcomed the in- 
terruption. Probably she had not realized how it 
looked—her sitting there with Dunning; she was 
sorry for the man, no doubt. It seemed her nature 
to be kind. He spoke. affably, for he made a. con- 
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scientious effort to be pleasant to his employees. 
“Good afternoon, Mr. Dunning. You are enjoy- 
ing the early closing, I hope.” 

“Good afternoon,” said Mark, and made no re- 
sponse as to his enjoyment. 

“Won’t you come up?” Sophy asked after the 
slightly awkward pause that followed the delivery 
of the scarf. 

“Thank you, I will,” said Skefington, and Sophy 
and Mark moved so that he could sit on the other 
side of her. He put his feet rather wide apart, 
two steps down—she had a good view of them. 
They were heavy feet; Mark’s were slender, and 
he had the knack of placing them at just the right 
angle. 

“What do you think of my picture?” Sophy asked. 
The sketch could not be concealed, though she felt 
it would be a shock to Mr. Skefhiington. It was 
desperately purple, seen from the point of view of 
the uninitiated. 

“Taken in this part of the country?” he asked 
with interest as he observed the work. 

“Oh, yes,” said Sophy, without specifying fur- 
ther. 

“Its the Perkinses’ store,” Mark volunteered. 

She did not even look his way. What business 
was it of his to tell about her sketch? 

“Well, well, the Perkinses’ store! You mean 
right around the corner here?” Skefiington asked in- 
credulously. 

“Everything depends upon the light at the time 
you are painting,” she explained. 

“Yes, no doubt. But it’s astonishing what an 
artist can see in a thing of that sort. The Per- 
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kinses’ store!” He still looked at the sketch curi- 
ously. “TIl have to take you out in the car to some 
pretty scenery for you to paint.” 

“I should love that,” said Sophy. It was the 
response she always made to a general invitation. 
Mark shifted his weight and cleared his throat. 

She looked at him inquiringly. “If I confined 
myself to rivers and trees I shouldn’t have to bother 
with that perspective business, should I?” she asked. 

“Not at all, forget it,” he replied coldly. 

Skefington knew better. “But perspective is the 
basis of all art, I am told. Am I not right, Mr. 
Dunning?” he asked. 

“Possibly, I have not gone very far in art,” said 
Mark. 

“Your work is very creditable,” Skeffington said. 
‘You should see some of his blue prints, Miss Drew. 
They’re very neatly done.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Mark stiffly. __ 

“Can you do it, Mr. Skefington?’’ Sophy asked. 

“I? No. No, my work has been along another 
line—administrative, you may say. Still, all of it 
is necessary,” he added with graciousness. 

That seemed to end the subject, and Sophy won- 
dered what they would all talk about next. One 
thing would be as difficult as another, she was as- 
sured of that by a side view of Mark, who gazed 
straight before him into the street. Skeffington was 
behaving very courteously, he had no intention of 
being a trouble maker. 

At the moment, Henry, in the garden, hearing 
voices, put his head under the banister on the bot- 
tom step and looked up inquiringly. 

Skefiington saw him first. “Shoo, there! Scat\” 
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he called out, more by way of protecting Sophy from 
the annoyance of a stray animal than from any per- 
sonal feeling in the matter. 

“Don’t speak that way to Henry. That’s my 
cat,” she cried, and Mark laughed aloud. He 
checked his merriment, but it was extreme. 

Skefington looked discomfited. “I never should 
have said that you liked cats,” he declared. 

“Well, I do,” Sophy said positively. 

He disliked too much positiveness in a woman. 
“Sometimes just a little thing of this sort will let in 
light,” he reflected. The trouble was, the girl was 
pretty. She had, too, a sort of manner that at 
times almost carried him off his feet—he had to 
guard against it frequently. There was a certain 
excitement in her society that kept him from judg- 
ing clearly. He felt it even now, though he did 
not like the tone she had used. He thought of all 
this in the moment of silence, while Sophy went 
down the steps and tried to propitiate Henry. He 
and Mark sat without speaking, waiting for her to 
come back. 

When she did so Mark got up and said he be- 
lieved they were going to have supper early at the 
boarding house. 

“Ts that so?” his employer inquired, and he rose 
also. 

Sophy was thankful they were going, but she said, 
“T believe both of you would leave anybody for a 
supper.” She glanced at Skefiington, not at Mark, 
and he realized he had been hasty in his opinion 
of a moment before. It is not right to judge peo- 
_ ple by trifling details, he realized that. 
Mismatched as they were, the two men walked 
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off together, and Sophy let them get to the corner 
before she stopped them. Then she called to Mark. 
He turned at once—so did Skeffington. 

“I forgot to give you that thing, Mark!” 

He let Skeffington go on alone and he had sense 
enough not to say “What thing” until he had joined 
Sophy at the bottom of the steps. 

“Did you ask me for this sketch?” she inquired. 

“I think I must have, or you wouldn’t have re- 
membered it,” he answered. “Would you? Could 
you?” 

“Yes, I’m going to,” she told him, and she took 
her pencil and wrote on the back of the sketch, 
“Mark from Sophy.” 

“I won't forget what you told me about perspec- 
tive—even in trees,” she said sweetly as she handed 
him the picture. She could be an adorable girl 
when she wanted to be one. She read his thoughts 
with some accuracy. “That’s all, Mark,” she said, 
and ran up the steps. 

There was one thing, though, that he must tell 
her. “I'm afraid I misinformed your friend Skef- 
‘fington,” he said, “for I was told by Cousin Mary 
that supper is going to be late.” 

She turned and their eyes met. She couldn’t help 
it, she launghed—so did Mark, for Skefington was 
well on the way home. 


CHAPTER VIII 


KENMORE BRISTOL did not write very regularly 
to his mother, but his occasional letters gave her 
great satisfaction. She talked about them across 
the fence to the Drews, around the corner on Mrs. 
Lowden’s piazza, to any chance acquaintance who 
stopped for the casual civilities, and even in the 
Perkinses’ store. “‘My son writes me from New 
York,” she would begin, or “I had a letter from 
my son to-day.” 

‘*You’d think he was the only son she had,” Caro- 
line Drew observed with some resentment to Mrs. 
Lowden. 

“Its a good thing Kenmore doesn’t write to her 
more frequently, we'd be talked to death about 
him,” Mrs. Lowden replied. 

“He’s a widower, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, decidedly to his fancy, I think.” 

“Is he such a wonder? I think I met him a good 
many years ago, but I never knew him.” 

“He’s a good-looking man, selfish as can be, a 
born worldling, always agreeable, and he makes 
money,” Mrs. Lowden said, summing up Kenmore 
Bristol fairly well. 

“Do you think he helps to support his mother?” 
Lina asked hesitatingly. She rather hated to seem 
curious about the Bristols’ affairs, but the tempta- 
tion to discuss them with Mrs. Lowden was very 
great. = ~~ 
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“Not Kenmore,” Mrs. Lowden remarked con- 
temptuously. ‘‘He sends her a box of candy and a 
fancy lace collar every Christmas.” 

“But he’s not married now,” Lina objected. 

“Yes, but it takes money to run a clubman in 
New York.” 

“He ought to be ashamed of himself.” 

“Kenmore never is, he never was, and he never 
will be. He’s an agreeable man, though,” Mrs. 
Lowden repeated, “I like to talk to him.” 

“I couldn’t like to talk to a person I respected 
so little,” Lina exclaimed warmly. She felt indig- 
nant for Howard Bristol when she considered Ken- 
more. 

“Well, you probably won’t have the chance to 
show him your displeasure, for he has never been 
back here since he got in the saddle in New York, 
and he has no intention of coming.” 

Here, however, Mrs. Lowden’s judgment went 
off the track, for the very next day the postman, 
leaning over the gate, handed to Mrs. Bristol a let- 
ter which announced that Kenmore was going to 
run home for a little visit. She had not heard from 
him for some time—for a much longer time than 
usually elapsed between his letters. Press of busi- 
ness, he wrote, had been the cause, and he was feel- 
ing the need of a holiday. He.would look in on 
them in a few days. 

Howard was reading in the hammock. It was 
summer, and he was having a holiday himself. 
That was one reason his mother hated the profes- 
sion of school teaching—‘“three months with no 
steady occupation for that boy.” She handed the 
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letter to him in some excitement. “Your brother 
is coming home.” 

Howard sat up. “What for?” 

“For a visit. He could hardly be coming to live 
here. You sound so inhospitable, Howard. I’m 
ashamed of you. I certainly have a right to have 
my son come home and see me.” 

“Of course you have a right, Mother. He’s per- 
fectly welcome to come whenever he wants to,” 
Howard could not imagine what had got into Ken- 
more. However, his mother was pleased—he was 
glad of that. 

Mrs. Bristol was indeed pleased; she talked of 
nothing but Kenmore for the next few days—his 
looks and his success. 

“Maria Bristol is off her base,” Mrs. Lowden 
observed. ‘“‘You’d think there never had been a | 
good-looking man before. Mark Dunning here is 
much handsomer, but Maria never notices Mark, 
except to say he’s good-for-nothing.”’ 

“Kenmore looks like a man of the world,” Mrs. 
Bristol said with pride. 

“Funny that he has never married again,” Mrs. 
Lowden remarked. 

“No it’s not. The women run after him so that 
he’s sick of them. TIl wager he won’t be here half 
a day before that Sophy Drew will be setting her 
cap for him.” | 

“Now see here, Maria, Sophy doesn’t do that sort 
of thing, and I'll wager that Kenmore won't be 
here half a day before he has jumped the fence and 
is over in her yard. You needn’t think he is com- 
ing back from New York just to sit down and talk 
to you.” 
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“That’s all you know about those girls,” Mrs. 
Bristol observed. ‘““They are at that fence day 
and night—‘Mr. Bristol this, and Mr. Bristol that.’ 
And, when they haven’t anything else to ask about, 
it’s the cat—Howard has to catch it, or Howard has 
to protect it. The poor boy is so innocent that he 
is there helping every time.” 

“See here,” said Mrs. Lowden sharply, “in the 
first place, what you say is not so. In the second, 
Howard is in the forties, and the very first thing 
a man learns is to keep out of the way of women 
if he wants to.” She was not going to have Maria 
Bristol run down the Drew girls. She made up 
her mind, though, that she would say a word of 
warning to them, just the same, and that after- 
noon she beckoned to Sophy with an air of some 
mystery. | 

Sophy ran up on Mrs. Lowden’s piazza and took 
the chair by her side, curiosity excited by her man- 
ner. Was it about Mark or Mr. Skeffington she 
was about to impart information? 

Mrs. Lowden leaned over and said in a low voice, 
though caution was, after all, scarcely necessary. 
“Kenmore Bristol is coming home.” 

“So his mother told me.” 

“Did you know he was a widower?” 

“No, but I don’t care,” said Sophy. 

“I know you don’t, but she thinks every woman 
is after him.” 

“Oh, does she?” Sophy asked with derision. 
“And has she the same fear in regard to her other 
son?” 

“Not the same fear, but the same suspicion,” 
Mrs. Lowden said. 
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Sophy looked at her quickly. “Do you mean she 
thinks that we——”’ 

“No, she doesn’t think it really, but be careful, 
that’s all.” 

“I am very careful,” Sophy protested, but she 
went home and spoke severely to Lina. 

“You must never call Mr. Bristol from across 
the fence,” she commanded. 

“I don’t,” said Lina with dignity. “But I have 
to speak to him when he speaks to me. You are 
so suspicious and worldlywise, Sophy.” 

Sophy did not reply to that charge. ‘‘Did you 
know his brother was a widower?” she asked. 

“Yes, he told me so—made an unfortunate early 
marriage.” 

“It seems to me Mr. Bristol has talked a good 
deal, for a quiet man,” Sophy remarked. 

“There’s one thing he hasn’t said,” Caroline de- 
clared, “he has never spoken a word against his 
brother.” 

“Are you two in the habit of discussing your rela- 
tives?” 

Lina felt a trifle guilty; she had talked about 
Sophy several times with Mr. Bristol. “Of course 
not,” she said, but the uneasiness of her mind was 
apparent. 

Sophy had not been taking Lina and Mr. Bristol 
very seriously. She had been so accustomed to look 
upon her sister as the pleasant background for her 
own life that it had not occurred to her that Lina 
herself might have a life of her own quite removed 
from the preference or consciousness of any de- 
pendent relation. She had a sort of blank and 
‘helpless feeling now. Suppose Lina should be weak- 
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minded enough to marry Howard Bristol! What 
would then become of her, Sophy, who had always 
been first in Lina’s devotion? She did not think of 
the many occasions when she had been the cause of 
thoughts equally distressing, even to the more self- 
reliant Caroline. She had always been halfway 
playing, she knew that. But no one else could have 
known it, and there are always possibilities of being 
swept out to sea. Lina had looked on—now Sophy 
looked on. She put her arms around her sister in 
an unexplained caress. She would not hold her 
away from happiness, though. “Id never say a 
word against it,” she promised herself silently. 
“I'm mean, but I’m not that mean.” 

“What’s the matter?” Lina asked. She did not 
read the signs of the times in her own heart. 

“Nothing. I’m just down in the depths to-day,” 
Sophy answered miserably. 

She went off to herself after that. Somehow, she 
had never felt so much alone in all her life. Lina 
was even unaware of what was troubling her. “I’m 
older than she is in some things,” thought Sophy. 
It was the suddenness of the realization that shook 
her. She had always been dependent, never sustain- 
ing, and all at once she saw herself with no one 
upon whom to lean, while Lina, her loving and de- 
voted, slipped away. It was a strange feeling that 
seemed to take possession of Sophy, for nothing had 
happened, yet, in that moment of realization, she 
was conscious of growth. She could stand alone if 
she must, and she must if Howard Bristol meant 
happiness to Lina. 

Of course she knew that she herself might marry, 
but sometimes even the people who seem most likely 
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to marry don’t. There was always some sort of 
reason—somebody like Mark who explained the 
fact. Suddenly Mark seemed to mean for her the 
joy and romance of youth. But youth is fleeting. 
Would it bear Mark away with it into a faintly per- 
fumed past? Something within her revolted against 
that thought. What a tumult there was in her 
heart! She was afraid of herself at times, afraid 
she would rush on future misery in a mad longing 
for present joy. | 

One thing was true, Lina was in no such danger. 
Except for his mother, there would be no uncertain- 
ties in the future that life with Howard Bristol 
would offer. “And, Mrs. Bristol is no uncertainty, 
either,” Sophy remarked to herself. “Anybody who 
took Howard would have to take her too, for it was 
evident that Kenmore could not be counted on for 
assistance. 

Sophy had some interest in seeing Kenmore, so 
had Lina, though she could not help feeling preju- 
diced against him. Sophy, in this instance, was less 
severe in her attitude, though quite as correct in her 
judgment. She felt that they knew his value, or his 
lack of it, in terms of character, but of his person- 
ality, she realized, they were entirely unaware. It 
must be agreeable, for his mother’s admiration of 
_ him was too extreme to be without cause. Sophy was 
probably the only person who met Kenmore Bristol 
upon his return home with a more or less open mind, 
and in spite of her knowledge of his character, she 
felt his charm. It was due to an entire sophistica- 
tion, and to a very shrewd estimate of people and 
things. 

He was a man of medium size, well built. His 
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mouth was small and the lines about it, though firm, 
were slightly voluptuous. His face was on the 
round order, but balanced by a forehead of some 
intellect. The keenness of his glance was veiled by 
very fine lashes; his hair was dark, and his skin 
somewhat florid, with here and there a tiny vein 
showing like a bit of violet thread on the side of his 
cheek. 

Mrs. Bristol had wanted to put Kenmore in How- 
ard’s room. “It’s cooler there,” she said. 

“I can’t help it; I don’t intend to turn out,” How- 
ard replied, and she saw by the set of his jaw that 
he meant what he said. 7 

She could understand things very well, and when 
she badgered Howard it was because she knew she 
could doit. She also knew the point where it would 
be best to stop; Kenmore had inherited some of his 
shrewdness from his mother. He looked older 
than when she had last seen him, but there was the 
same prosperous and self-sufficing air about him that 
she liked. He knew how to dress; she approved of 
the cut of his clothes. 

“It’s all a matter of a tailor,” he said. “Howard 
has never realized that, and he never will.” 

“I can realize it without feeling it to be a mat- 
ter of vital importance,” Howard remarked, trying 
to be as definite as possible, and yet avoid unpleas- 
antness of word or manner. It was an odd thing 
that almost all the quarrels between the brothers 
had been due to Howard’s initiative. He did not 
know why that was so, but it was true, he had to 
admit. He hated to think that he was irritable. 
The trouble was that he saw Kenmore’s unpleasant 
intention always so clearly behind his words. His 
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mother never saw it, of course; other people didn’t 
see it, either. Possibly he was mistaken—his fault 
might lie in letting his knowledge predetermine his 
thought, even in trivial matters. He was right in 
essence, and yet wrong in a way, for, though Ken- 
more had often some end of his own to further, 
superficially he was amiable. 

In the matter of dress, however, he would have 
preferred that Howard should profit by his advice. 
“You are quite mistaken,” he said, “it is of great 
importance. Look prosperous and you will be pros- 
perous. There ought to be a good tailor here, in 
a town of this size.” 

Howard made no answer, though he was more de- 
termined than ever to continue in his state of un- 
regeneration. 

Kenmore had brought candy for his mother—a 
handsome box elaborately tied with ribbon. 

“You are too extravagant,” she told him, though 
with no desire that he should be otherwise. 

“You girls must have candy,” he said playfully. 

There was a gleam of satisfaction in Mrs. Bris- 
tol’s eyes and a very pleased smile about her lips as 
she untied the ribbons. She must have been a hand- 
some, dashing girl in days of yore, when she had 
crossed the path of the unfortunate Howard Bris- 
tol, senior. 

“You are growing younger every day,” Kenmore 
told her, while there sat Howard, who never made 
such a remark from year’s end to year’s end. 

“How is it that you didn’t go to Newport, or 
some of those fashionable places this summer?” 
Mrs. Bristol asked, when Howard had gone off to 
water the garden. 
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“I wanted to come home. And besides, those 
places are expensive; I’ve had to economize a little 
this year.” 

“Hasn’t it been a successful season?” she asked. 
She knew it was always a matter of degree in such 
things with Kenmore, however. 

“Values fluctuate,” he said. “They are up and 
down.” He seldom entered into details concerning 
his business affairs—never with women, and only 
with men when he found it to his advantage to do 
so. His closely shut mouth had great significance. 

“What made you move away from the old part 
of town?” he asked. “I scarcely recognize this ag- 
ricultural suburb as home.” 

“Just what I say,’’ Mrs. Bristol exclaimed, “but 
Howard had his head set, and you know what he 
is. He was determined to have a garden.” She 
failed to mention the fact that the house they were 
in before had been sold over their heads and that 
this was the only one that had seemed to suit her 
in any two particulars—the garden attached was 
Howard’s good luck. Mrs. Bristol’s statements 
were sometimes distorted, though she was quite un- 
aware of their being so. 

“I gave in to him because he works hard, and it’s 
better to give in for peace. A woman has a great 
deal of that sort of thing to do—if it’s not for her 
husband, it’s for her sons.” 

“That’s the reason we admire you so—you can 
do what we can’t,” said Kenmore, who knew both 
his mother and his brother well enough to under- 
stand quite clearly what had happened. 

“The house itself seems comfortable,” he ob- 
served casually. 
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Mrs. Bristol rose to the bait. “Yes, it’s comfort- 
able. It suited me in point of size, and the kitchen 
is a good kitchen.” 

“I think you were right to take it,” he said de- 
cidedly. 

“Yes. It was better suited to us than anything 
I saw further down town.” 

“And, after all, the garden is no objection—rather 
pleasant than otherwise,” said Kenmore. 

“It keeps Howard occupied on petundaysy: Mrs. 
Bristol said in a lower tone. 

“He’s still teaching school, eh?” 

“Still at it. Why didn’t you answer the letter I 
wrote you about getting him a position in New 
York?” she demanded. | 

“This isn’t a good time for him to come to New 
York. The concerns where I might have placed 
him were swamped with the returning soldiers, and, 
ANA I thought I’d have a talk with Howard 

rst.” 

“There’s no use in your talking to Howard. You 
get the place, and I'll send him on,” she said de- 
cidedly. 

“You’d better leave well enough alone. After 
all, there’s something appealing in this quiet life. 
It suits him perfectly, and that has to be taken into 
consideration. Who are your neighbors?” Ken- 
more asked, looking from the window. 

“Two girls,” his mother answered shortly. 

“Live by themselves ?”’ 

“They are young women,” she explained. ‘One 
of them is an old maid—the Drews.” 

“Oh, the Drews.” 

“You know them?” 
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“Well, everybody in this part of the country 
knows the name.” 

“They are of a very good family,” Mrs. Bristol 
admitted. 

“It seems to me I’ve met one of them.” 

“Caroline, I guess.” 

“I think so. Has she brown hair?” 

“I suppose it’s brown. She hasn’t got much.” 

Poor Lina! It was hard to be so mercilessly 
handled. Her hair was not heavy, but it waved, 
and was decidedly pretty. 

“Not married, eh?” 

“Neither of them,” Mrs. Bristol answered, and 
then added in a discreet tone, “that’s the reason 
I didn’t want to move here.” 

“Oh, yes, because of Howard. I think you might 
risk it.” 

“You know women better than that, Kenmore,” 
she said severely. “They are after him day and 
night.” 

“One, or both?” 

“I can’t make out which it is.” 

“They must run each other very close in their at- 
tentions.”’ 

“Sophy is the prettiest,” Mrs. Bristol said ju- 
dicially. ‘“‘But somebody told me that Caroline was 
sitting in the park with him not long ago. He 
didn’t say a word about it.” 

‘So you don’t know the state of his affections,” 
said Kenmore. 

“Except from that. I think, though, that if they 
were to leave him alone they wouldn’t see him.” 

“I’m surprised to find that Howard is such a 
charmer.” 
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“Charmer!” she repeated. “You know what 
women are, Kenmore.”’ 

“Why should I? Ive never been pursued in that 
way myself,” he protested. 

His mother laughed shortly. “I guess you've 
had your share of that sort of thing,” she said with 
some pride. 

He neither contradicted nor affirmed her state- 
ment. “I should like to see the ladies whom How- 
ard has impressed so favorably,” he said and he 
looked again from the window. 

“You'll see them,” his mother assured him, so 
pointedly that he laughed. 

“You need have no fears for me, I’m immune,” 
he said. 

“I should think so, with all the handsome New 
York women you see.” 

“I like a pretty woman,” Kenmore confessed, but 
he had spoken truth, he was immune with regard 
to them, or very nearly so. The impetuosity of 
youth having passed, he was habitually guided by his 
experience and by his quick perception of character 
in his intercourse with the other sex. He never 
lost his head and he made it his business to keep 
the upper hand in all personal relations. He was 
no recluse, but he thought it distinctly unlikely that 
he would ever marry again. Broadly speaking, 
women who submitted to his exactions were too 
meek to be interesting, and those who were restive 
under them were too troublesome to be pleasing. 
In his own word, “A woman who’s making an ever- 
lasting racket undoubtedly loses her charm.” He 
knew the feminine points of beauty, however, and 
could tabulate them at a glance. 
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Suddenly he drew back behind the curtain that 
swayed at the open window, but he looked out with 
increased interest. 

Mrs. Bristol’s eyes followed his glance. “That’s 
Sophy Drew now,” she said. 

“A pretty girl, an uncommonly pretty girl. Is 
this the one who’s pursuing Howard?” 

“Both of them,” his mother insisted. 

Kenmore, however, had his doubts. “That girl 
would never have to pursue anybody,” he said de- 
cidedly. 

His mother respected his judgment on most 
points, but not on this. “A pretty face will always 
set you men crazy,” she said. 

“It’s not merely her face,” Kenmore observed. 
critically, “it’s her figure, and her movements, and 
her hair. She has charm of expression, too, I imag- 
ine.’ 

“You, Mr. Bristol!” Sophy cried to Howard 
across the fence. ‘‘Don’t you spout the hose on my 
cat.” 

“You hear that? Day and night,” Mrs. Bristol 
remarked to her son. 

Kenmore said nothing; he was listening to How- 
ard’s apologies. When Sophy went in he turned to 
his mother with some amusement. “If Howard’s 
heart is involved I should say it is not in regard to 
this one.” 

“What makes you think that?” she asked curi- 
ously. 

“I don’t know—a tone of his voice,” he said with 
conviction, for he was seldom mistaken in his de- 
ductions, 


CHAPTER IX 


THE ripples caused by Kenmore Bristol’s arrival 
reached even to the Perkinses’ store, where Mrs. 
Bristol’s orders, more extensive than usual, were 
given with greater exactness and more precaution- 
ary directions than before. 

“Better tie up them potatoes for Miss Bristol in 
pink ribbons,” Alexander Perkins advised his 
brother. Alexander had to deliver the order and 
he wanted it to be above reproach when it arrived. 
“ ‘Pansy Brand’ ain’t the kind she likes,” he said as 
he examined certain cans in the basket he was about 
to pick up. “She said ‘the best,’ ” James replied. 
“She’s been gettin’ ‘White Lily,’ and that’s twenty- 
three, and ‘Pansy’ is twenty-seven, but she told me 
to send the best,” he persisted. 

‘Better telephone her.” 

“Not much. I don’t make her come downstairs 
to answer no telephone. You tell her that’s the best 
and don’t say nothin’ about the price.” 

“She'll see it on the slip,” Alexander objected. 

“What’s she gettin’ all kind of fancy things for?” 
Amalita asked, as she, too, inspected the basket. 
“Must have comp’ny.” 

“She is,” said James. ‘She was in here yester- 
day and told Ma her son was here.” 

“Ain’t Mr. Bristol her son?” 

“Well, she can have two; can’t she?” 

“I don’t see any use for feedin’ ’em diffrent.” 
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“This one come from New York. I seen him,” 
said Alexander. 

“Im goin’ to New York,” Amalita declared. 
“Im goin’ in a theater.” 

““What'll you look like? You'd have to be an 
old witch, or somethin’ like that,” said her brother. 

“That’s better than you. You'd have to be a 
tramp, or a yellow chink Chinaman,” Amalita re- 
plied. 

“I wouldn’t be nothin’ ’cause I wouldn’t be there,” 
said Alexander contemptuously. 

“Here, get that basket over to Mis’ Bristol’s. 
She'll be ringin’ for it in a minute,” James remarked. 

Alexander realized that he spoke truth. He 
picked up the basket and staggered out. 

Mrs. Bristol’s order was always the first to be 
delivered. It was the most carefully filled, also, yet 
her reprimands, .reclamations and exchanges decid- 
edly increased the wear and tear of mercantile life 
for the entire family of Perkins, with whom she 
elected to deal, for the avowed reason that she was 
sorry for them. She gave good training in self- 
control, certainly, to James and Alexander who 
came most frequently in contact with her, and she 
may be considered a means of grace in their early 
development. Alexander was not concerned with his 
development. He hated Mrs. Bristol and did not 
hesitate to say so. James, being older, looked into 
accounts and knew the value of a customer, even of a 
troublesome one. More and more of the responsi- 
bility of the business was devolving upon him. His 
father, whose name was over the door, never had 
taken responsibility, and his mother, the unnamed 
but by no means silent partner, had domestic duties 
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which, in spite of Anjialita’s assistance, carried her 
very often to the rear. 

The store was quite useful in a neighborhood re- 
moved from larger establishments. The Perkinses 
delivered early and late, and could be applied to at 
short notice for forgotten necessities. Lina ran in 
there that very morning, and the directions she was 
giving to James were rudely broken in upon by the 
return of Alexander, who slammed a can down on 
the counter and called out in a loud voice. 

‘Mis’ Bristol says ‘Pansy Brand’ is not good 
enough.” 

“It’s the best we’ve got. Did you tell her it was 
twenty-seven?” asked James. 

“She says she'll get one for thirty-five down 
town.” 

“Well, let her get it then.” 

“She says you can sen’ her two cans o’ mush- 
rooms.” 

“We don’t keep ’em.” James did not even look 
around; he went on severely with Lina’s order. That 
old Mis’ Bristol made him mad. 

Lina could not remember just what else it was 
that she wanted. She wondered if Mrs. Bristol ever 
did fancy catering for Howard. 

“You'd better telephone her; I ain’t goin’ back 
there,” Alexander announced. Lina smiled at the 
decision of the tone. She felt an unwarranted re- 
sentment over the fatted calf that was evidently be- 
ing served to Kenmore Bristol. It was no business 
of hers, and, of course, his mother would want to 
do him honor, but she had an idea that Howard’s 
appetite was not often tempted. 

Her supposition was entirely correct, but there 
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were reasons why Mrs. Bristol disturbed herself 
more for her.younger son. For one thing, Howard's 
appetite needed no tempting—it was moderate, 
steady and unjaded; for another, he was neither sel- 
fish nor exacting. He ate what his mother set before 
him, believing that she probably did the best she 
could with the funds he was able to put at her dis- 
posal. It was Kenmore’s habit, however, to take 
nothing under consideration but the dishes that were 
presented to him. He believed in being particular, 
for only particular people get what they want. Mrs. 
Bristol was aware of the exactions of his taste, and 
it made her just a little nervous to keep house for 
him. 

“Ifs worth while to make something good for 
Kenmore,” she said to Mrs. Lowden; “he knows 
what he’s eating, and that’s more than Howard 
does.” 

“Maybe it’s just as well for Howard, sometimes,” 
Mrs. Lowden replied. Mrs. Bristol had called 
to collect certain recipes which she thought might 
prove acceptable to Kenmore. Fortunately, there’s 
fruit,” she said in taking her leave. 

“There is, but it’s high,” Mrs. Lowden remarked 
in the feeling voice of experience. The boarders 
seemed all particularly desirous of fruit. Mrs. Bris- 
tol said nothing; she meant to have fruit as long as 
Kenmore stayed. 

That day she gave him a crab soup. She had made 
it herself, and she knew that it was good. Howard 
partook of it with great relish; he was fond of crab 
soup. His mother paid no attention to him; she 
was looking at Kenmore. ‘Why don’t you eat your 
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soup?” she inquired, though not in the severe tone 
she sometimes felt to be necessary. 

“T’ve had all I want,” he said with the air of one 
wishing to give no trouble. 

“What is the matter with it? Not enough all- 
spice?” she asked. 

“‘Plenty—a shade too much, possibly, but that’s 
no matter. Of course, though, crab soup always 
needs sherry to make it palatable.” He seemed to 
speak merely because she insisted. 

“But we can’t get sherry now—since prohibition,” 
she told him. 

“Not even for cooking purposes? I guess that 
can be managed,” he said confidently. ‘Howard 
could always get that for you, I should think. A 
little manipulation would be all that was needed.” 

“I'm not willing to break the law in order to have 
sherry in my soup,” said Howard abruptly. 

“Well then, I'll see what I can do about it to- 
morrow, Kenmore promised. “It’s only a trifle, 
and if mother wants it she shall have it.” 

Mrs. Bristol said she would like to have some 
sherry. She saw it would be necessary, too—she 
couldn’t let Kenmore starve. What a way the boy 
had! He always knew how to do things. She was 
glad, though, whenever a meal was over. She made 
a note of the dishes he seemed to fancy, and she 
had them rather often—so often that Kenmore 
soon commented on the fact. 

“TIl have to get you one of those little menu books 
some of the food companies get out,” he said. “You 
ought to have all the help you can in the catering 
business for it’s quite a responsibility.” 

He was always pleasant. Even when roasts ap- 
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peared next day as stew or hash he treated it as a 
joke. ‘‘Mother’s playing her little tricks on us, 
Howard,” he would say genially. 

Then Howard would say he liked hash, and his 
manner would be curt. 

“I fear your taste needs educating, young man,” 
Kenmore said one day at dinner. 

“We won’t worry Mother this time, though, for 
everybody has an off day now and then.” He patted 
her hand, and she smiled, yet she could not help 
wondering what she would have for the next meal. 
That was a point where Kenmore was difficult. She 
understood it perfectly—he had been spoiled by ho- 
tel life in New York, by women, too, always feed- 
ing him up. 

There was a satisfactory side to the matter how- 
ever—when he got what he liked he was appreci- 
ative. “Just to a turn, Mother. They couldn't do 
it better at the Ritz,” or “This seasoning is high art. 
Don’t you think so, Howard?” 

“It’s very good,” Howard would say. 

Mrs. Bristol did not listen for Howard's assent. 
It was her opinion that he couldn’t tell thyme from 
mace. There are certain advantages in such an in- 
ability—it makes for ease of living, certainly, though 
it does not offer an incentive to effort. 

Kenmore was not accustomed to domestic life and 
he did not try to adapt himself to it. He slammed 
doors at night and he dropped newspapers and 
cigar ashes wherever he fancied doing so. Howard 
had no objections to those methods. He did not 
follow them himself because his mother had trained 
him to do otherwise, but Kenmore’s habits did not 
disturb him. He was amused, however, by his 
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mother’s futile efforts to adjust Kenmore to the 
scheme of things which she had instituted. When 
they culminated at times in sharpness of tone on 
Mrs. Bristol’s part, Kenmore would say to her, “Be 
careful, Mother, you’re getting nervous. You'll 
lose your looks.” Then he would proceed to scatter 
ashes as before, regardless of the fact that she, and 
she alone, would have to brush them up. 

She took it all with surprising docility; he knew 
how to manage her, certainly. Howard watched his 
brother with some admiration, and possibly a shade 
of envy. He could not approve of the selfishness, 
but he would have been glad to have some of 
the knack. He tried to determine wherein that lay 
and came to the conclusion that Kenmore’s facility 
in the art of paying or implying compliments, un- 
blushingly employed at times, was the secret of his 
success. It would not seem that his mother would 
be influenced by that sort of thing. Evidently it 
pleased her, though. Possibly all women have a 
weakness in that direction. He hated to think it, 
and yet there was food for thought in the reflection. 
It was a satisfaction to him, though, to find that Ken- 
more did not seem to please Lina Drew. 

The two brothers, having met by chance one after- 
noon, were compelled to walk home with each other, 
and as they reached the Drews’ door Lina came out. 
Kenmore did not wait for an introduction; he went 
halfway up the steps to meet her. He said he hoped 
she remembered him, and that he had such pleasant 
recollections of their having met at parties some 
years ago. 

“A good many years ago,” said Lina. 

“I can scarcely believe it. This is an agreeably 
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unprogressive part of the world, Miss Drew.” He 
looked at her with appreciation as he spoke. It was 
not too marked, but sufficiently so to be understood. 

Lina was still fresh looking and pretty. She did 
remember him, now that she saw him again. She 
remembered also that he had never asked her to 
dance upon occasions when it might have been grati- 
fying if he had done so. She shook hands with him 
with perfunctory courtesy; she knew nothing to his 
advantage and surmised much to his detriment. 

Howard, who insensibly had learned to know her 
face so well, saw in it nothing of the sweet and 
gentle responsiveness that he valued. There was 
almost a cold expression about her mouth and eyes. 
In a way, he was sorry; he would have liked Ken- 
more to see her at her best. But he was glad too— 
he liked to know that she was able to penetrate a 
manner, and that she valued sincerity more than 
words. He did not know of their dancing acquaint- 
ance, or their lack of it. 

Lina herself scarcely realized that she was in- 
fluenced by that early evidence of indifference to 
her. It was but proof that their personalities were 
not attuned by nature. They were no more so now, 
by time. She felt that; their exchange of civilities 
became labored almost at once. His manner, his 
expression, his general air did not attract her. It 
was his sophistication that she distrusted. 

“A very fine woman, evidently,” Kenmore re- 
marked as he and Howard passed on. 

Howard resented his tone. It seemed to invest 
Lina with virtues and to divest her of charms. He 
started to speak in her praise, but refrained; he 
thought he would rather not discuss her. 
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Kenmore, however, had a passing interest in the 
subject. ‘She’s the sort of woman you ought to 
marry, Howard,” he said. 

Howard was startled and not entirely pleased by 
the liberty his brother was takirg. “She might have 
some preference of her own,” he said. 

“Yes, it would be best to inquire into that, but 
she’d suit you.” 

“You decide that in half a minute at the front 
door?” 

“Its a matter of type and temperament, rather 
than of individuality,” Kenmore said reflectively. 
“That girl could be very gentle and sweet if she let 
herself go, and she’s not bad looking.” 

Howard could stand it no longer. “For Heaven’s 
sake keep your cold analytical criticism for men,” 
he said in annoyance. 

“All right, don’t excite yourself.” Kenmore 
smiled; he could see that Howard was deeply con- 
cerned. “Probably doesn’t realize it himself,” he 
decided, and he wondered how Lina would get on 
with his mother. “Poor Howard will have the 
dickens to pay. Hell marry the girl—she’ll take 
him.” Kenmore had seen that she avoided 
Howard’s glance during most of the brief interview 
he himself had had with her on the steps, but just 
at the last she had looked at him and the muscles of 
her face relaxed. She had no longer the set ex- 
pression of politeness. His opinions, like those of 
a woman, were generally based on small things. 

Kenmore was having a very pleasant time in his 
old home town. Of course the weather was warm 
—July is hardly the month in which to go South— 
but it was best that he should be there just then. 
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He had not stated the possible length of his stay. 
His mother was afraid to ask him about it; Howard 
felt that courtesy forbade his doing so. Occasion- 
ally some former friend in greeting him would say, 
“How long will you be here?” Then his answer 
was vague. “Some little time, possibly; business is 
rather dull at this season.” He could always pro- 
tect himself from the chance inquirer, and nobody 
found out just how dull business was for him. 

The truth was that Kenmore Bristol had been 
squeezed out of the Surety Company of which he 
had been manager. Besides that the market had 
gone against him in copper. Both events had hap- 
pened in the spring. He had spent a month or so 
trying to pick up ends again and start over, but 
without success. Living was expensive, and while 
he had some money it was running low. For these 
reasons he had gone home. There were one or two 
quarters from which he might hope for something 
to develop by fall, but, for the time being, he was 
on his back. Nobody knew it, and nobody would 
know it. He had put out feelers in several direc- 
tions and he felt justified in having faith in himself. 
A sane optimism was one of his assets. He could 
wait as well as act, but he felt that there would be 
less nervous strain in the waiting if his expenses 
were not running up, and so he had come home. 
One more in an establishment that was even mod- 
erately kept up could make no difference, besides, 
he felt that he really should go and see his mother. 
There was another reason for his going, too, he 
might find some business opportunity in the South. 
It might pay him to look around the old town with 
that end in view. The training he had had in New 
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York had sharpened his wits considerably; he could 
see into a stone wall as far as the next fellow, and 
decidedly further through a rail fence. 

He was surprised to find how the town was grow- 
ing, encouraged too. There was a great deal of 
business activity, and that meant opportunity for the 
man who knew how to seize it. 

“The place seems to be waking up,” he said to 
Mrs. Lowden. He had dropped in to pay his re- 
spects, and they sat on the piazza and fanned, for 
there was no breeze that afternoon. 

“It’s filled up with new people, all riding in their 
automobiles,” she said. 

“Well, why shouldn’t they ride?” 

“T’ve no objection if they'd take me in on the 
back seat,” Mrs. Lowden replied. 

Kenmore laughed. “That’s it. We older in- 
habitants will swing on behind and get a lift.” 

“Not you. You are one of the riders yourself, 
in New York, no doubt,” she said. 

“But what’s life worth there? If I could transfer 
my business interests, I’m beginning to think I’d 
come back here. Kenmore spnke reflectively, even 
with some regret for years which he inferred had 
been wasted in their real bearing on life. 

“Don’t tell me you are going to renounce the 
world and the devil—you’ll shake my confidence in 
human nature,” Mrs. Lowden declared. 

“Quite on the contrary. It’s because the world 
is coming down here that I should like to come too 
if I could arrange to do so.” He thought it not a 
bad idea to let fall a vague suggestion as to a pos- 
sibility of change. ‘“‘I’d never have left the old town 
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if there had been as much activity in it when I started 
out as there is now.” 

“Look around and see if you can’t find a way for 
Howard to benefit from it,” Mrs. Lowden advised. 

“I'd be afraid to turn Howard loose with more 
than fifteen cents,” he said. 

“I guess you are right,” she agreed. “But he’s 
worth six of you, Kenmore.” 

“You women are so hard on the men you admire 
most,” he complained. | 
Mrs. Lowden looked at him with severity. “Keep 
remarks of that character for Sophy Drew, young 
man. Don’t waste them on me,” she said. She was 
pleased however; that could always be told by the 

appearance of a hardy dimple in her florid cheek. 

“I have not yet met Sophy Drew,” he complained. 
“I stopped to speak to her sister the other day, but 
she didn’t invite me to call.” 

“Sophy won’t invite you either,” Mrs. Lowden 
prophesied. “You see your mother has the idea 
that you’re a prize that any young woman would 
naturally struggle for, so the only thing Sophy can 
do is to show that she’s not interested in you.” 

“I'm glad you told me. TIl jump the fence with- 
out invitation,” said Kenmore. 

“Let your mother see you do it, that’s all I ask,” 
Mrs. Lowden remarked, ‘‘otherwise, she would never 
believe that Sophy had not called you.” 

“She knows the sex,” he declared with audacity. 

Mrs. Lowden looked at him in reprimand. “You 
ought to know it by this time.” 

“It’s never learned. Each member of it is dif- 
ferent,” said Kenmore. He spoke in such a very 
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personal tone as he looked at Mrs. Lowden, that she 
laughed and exclaimed, ‘‘Go on, boy!” 

Kenmore Bristol was good company; she had not 
been so entertained in some time. She forgot the 
price of butter, the arrival of two new bcarders, and 
the threatened departure of the cook, as they sat 
there on the piazza laughing and talking. He told 
her some stories that were clever enough to excuse 
their raciness, and they were both in a remarkably 
good humor when Skeffington drove up in his big 
machine. 

“Is this a magnate calling upon you?” Kenmore 
inquired. 

“He lives here. Be polite to him for he is the 
support of the house,” she whispered. 

“Introduce me, he looks promising.” 

Skeffington came up the steps with his usual im- 
pressive smile of greeting. “Pleased to meet you, 
Mr. Bristol,” he said. There was in his voice the 
tone that he used to the limited number he consid- 
ered his equals, for Kenmore Bristol seemed at a 
glance the exponent of quiet, established prosperity, 
and commanded respect. He had the air, too, of 
being a gentleman in the conventional sense, an air 
which Skefington had never entirely acquired. 

“You are one of the men who are making the old 
town over, no doubt, Mr. Skeflington,’’ Kenmore 
‘said with courteous intent to please. 

“Well, we are doing something in that line at our 
place,” Skeffiington admitted. 

“He builds ships,” Mrs. Lowden volunteered. 

“So I hear,” said Kenmore, who heard’ it then, 
indeed, for the first time. He was impressed, yet 
he had seen that the man was probably connected 
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with some big concern. “A few live wires like your- 
self can accomplish wonders in a dead town,” he 
said. 

“That’s true,” said Skefliington genially. “Where 
is your office, Mr. Bristol?” 

“Sixty-two Wall Street,” Kenmore answered 
promptly, though he had given up the lease a month 
before. 

“From New York! I should be glad to have you 
come out and see our little place—South Fork Ship- 
building Company.” 

“I shall be very glad to do so,” said Kenmore. 
“Any stock you want to place?” 

“Hardly,” Skeffington smiled. “Our stock does 
not go begging, Mr. Bristol.” 

“That’s the right kind,” Kenmore exclaimed. 

“Run out and see us,” Skeffington said again, and 
he offered his large hand as he spoke. The two 
men had taken to each other in their first estimate 
of ability. 

“TIl do it with pleasure,” said Kenmore, without 
too much enthusiasm. He felt, though, that there 
might be something for him at the South Fork Ship- 
building Company. It would be worth looking into. 


CHAPTER X 


“IN the name of the prophet, figs!” Figs were 
ripe, and the Drews had a tree. It was an old tree, 
close to the house, close also, unfortunately, to the 
Bristols’ fence and it had been so pruned and se- 
verely treated that, instead of following its normal 
low-branching course, it had shot up towards the 
heavens in a perfectly unclimbable way. Yet, of 
course, it had to be climbed. No good Georgian 
can have figs ripening in the yard and not get them. 
Sophy annually undertook the work and she did it 
very efficiently, contesting the field with the spar- 
rows and the June bugs. She was an expert in the 
art of fig picking, which is no idyllic pastime, for the 
rough leaves irritate the skin. A suit of them would 
be quite as penitential as hair cloth. Sophy was not 
deterred by difficulties. She put on her bathing cap 
to keep her hair from being pulled, and she went up 
the tree with agility, though always the sun baked 
down—the July sun. She knew how to wrap a part 
of her anatomy around the main trunk and throw 
herself out along a slender branch. Fig wood is 
tough; she had an instinct as to the amount of weight 
it would bear. 

Lina felt always uneasy about her. She stood 
beneath the tree to hold the stepladder, pick up the 
figs that fell and urge caution above. 

“Don’t bother me, I’ve almost got one,” Sophy 
invariably called down. She hooked limbs with the 
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rake, caught the tip edge of a leaf and hauled in. 
There were beauties shriveled by the sun, hanging 
limp and ready to fall. Lina ate all those that did 
fall; they were mashed, but she brushed off the sand; 
Sophy ate all those the birds had pecked. The num- 
ber in the basket increased slowly. 

“Hold on to the ladder. Quick—it’s spreading! 
I’m going to swing over into the tree,” Sophy always 
cried. 

“Do be careful, that limb won’t hold you,” Lina 
as invariably warned. 

They did not desire a masculine audience for the 
work, and with the Bristols next door, Sophy fore- 
saw that she would have to watch for a chance to © 
go up the tree. It was bad enough before Kenmore 
came, but with two of them there, and Mark mak- 
ing afternoon observations from the rear, the difh- 
culty of fig picking was increased. She managed to 
do it only by considering carefully the movements 
of her neighbors. 

“Tm going up,” she said to Lina one excessively 
warm morning. 

“Oh, not now!” 

“Now or never. The hour has come, and not the 
man,” said Sophy. She had on her red bathing cap, 
and there was a good crop of ripe figs on the tree. 
She worked very hard, with good results. Lina’s 
part was more passive, but it was absorbing. Some 
time is required in which to pick all the fruit from 
a tall tree, and, besides that, Sophy spent many 
minutes gazing longingly at the top limbs. She 
attempted various ways by which they might be 
reached—yust touched, even, so that she might bend 
them down to her. 
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Her red cap was a vivid bit of color that Kenmore 
Bristol observed with interest from an upper win- 
dow. The breeze was very refreshing. He had 
just come in; it was excessively warm down town. 
He stood at the window a minute before he saw 
the agitation in the fig tree. Some of the leaves 
were a trifle beyond his reach and down in their 
midst a little lower was a red flower. 

Sophy turned her head and almost fell out of the 
tree. 

“Look out,” he exclaimed. 

She clutched the limb she was on, and together, 
after some swaying about, they both regained their 
poise. 

“Do be careful,” Lina called from below. 

“Want a fig?” Sophy asked. She picked one close 
to her hand and tossed it over to Kenmore who 
caught it with dexterity. Sophy was not much of 
a pitcher, she had given it a sideways fling. 

Lina peered up cautiously and saw Kenmore at 
the window. She kept quiet after that. She did not 
want to talk to him and she was sorry that Sophy 
should have been discovered up in the tree. 

Sophy was making the best of things, according 
to her wont. Her cap was becoming—that was a 
comforting thought. 

“There are some beauties right here if I could 
reach them,” said Kenmore with interest. He leaned 
out and stretched himself, though to no purpose. 

“Come on, IIl catch you, ’ said Sophy. 

“I’m tempted to try it,” he told her.” 

“Tie your feet to the bedpost and jump,” she 
suggested, 

It was pleasant enough to her to stand there idly 
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in the tree. The sun was hot, but the breeze was 
soft, a sea breeze that rustled the leaves and lowered 
the temperature of the humid picker. The heat 
drew the fragrance from the figs, and frequent June 
bugs went buzzing by. 

Kenmore looked at the tree speculatively. “If I 
had a hook of some kind I might pull back those 
branches so that you could reach them,” he 
suggested. 

“TIl hand you the rake,” she said at once. ‘Lina, 
pass up the rake!” Lina had no desire to take part 
in the interview. She felt that Sophy might have 
left her out of it, and she did not hasten to respond. 

“Caroline, are you down there?” Sophy called 
again. 

Lina said nothing, but she mounted the stepladder 
resentfully and pushed up the rake. 

It appeared silently, coming up through the 
leaves, and Sophy passed it over to Kenmore who 
harpooned a limb and hauled it back for her very 
successfully. She threw him two or three figs, and 
the well-remembered taste carried him back to his 
boyhood for a few minutes. 

“Don’t you think I ought to be rewarded?” he 
asked. 

“Well, aren’t you? I gave you your share,” she 
reminded him. 

“But how about asking me to come to see you,” 
he suggested. 

“That would not be a logical sequence,” said 
Sophy, “but we should be charmed.” She spoke 
with an overemphasis which Kenmore was left to 
interpret as he liked—left, because she effected a 
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downward movement just then, feeling with her toes 
at a considerable distance below her as she went. 

“What shall I do with the rake?” he called 
after her. 

“Don’t drop it, whatever you do with it, because 
you'll break it, and we don’t want to buy another 
one,” she called back. “I’m going to put some figs 
on the fence-rail for you and you can get them when 
you bring it down,” she said. 

“But when are you going to be at home?” 

“Oh, ’most any time,” said Sophy, and in spite 
of Lina’s frown, she put a handful of figs for him 
from the basket just where she had said. 


Kenmore found them when he put the rake over 
the fence. He ate them, too; he had always been 
particularly fond of figs. He liked that girl. A girl 
with a touch of natural piquancy about her he knew 
to be unusual. He seldom met one, even in New 
York, but he liked the type always and he well under- 
stood that it was not dependent upon locality or 
finances. Its scope may be widened, though, by 
opportunity, and he thought it rather a pity that a 
girl like Sophy should not have a more brilliant 
setting. He intended to avail himself of the invi- 
tation to call that he had secured. As he thought 
_ of it he remembered Mrs. Lowden’s request that he 
should let his mother know that he jumped the fence 
of his own initiative. He was not averse to having 
that known, so he brought up the matter at supper 
that night. 

Howard was out; he had gone down to the beach 
early in the afternoon. Kenmore and his mother 
were alone. 
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“This is a gay street,” he said as she handed him 
his tea. He spoke with sarcasm, for he had been 
sitting on the front steps smoking for an hour and 
waiting to see anybody who might happen to pass. 
It was the usual summer afternoon occupation in 
that section, and he fell into it with ease. 

“You must expect to be dull here in July,” Mrs. 
Bristol said sharply. “No doubt you feel the dif- 
ference after New York.” 

“Difference is not dullness. I believe, though, in 
taking the gifts the gods provide,” he observed 
casually. 

“What are they providing?” 

“Figs, apparently,” he said, and he looked with 
favor at the dishful on the table. 

“You couldn’t have had those at another season,” 
his mother observed with satisfaction. 

“You haven’t a tree, have you?” he asked. 

“No. The Drews sent these over to me,” she 
admitted. 

“Very kind of them,” said Kenmore. 

“Very kind,” she echoed briefly. 

“You are on very amicable terms, then.” 

“Oh, yes. Their cat sleeps on our violet bed day 
in and day out, and I’ve never done anything about 
it. I intended to poison the thing, but Howard 
thought it might make trouble.” 

“He’s right,” said Kenmore decidedly. 

“I suppose so.” 

“You call, I dare say,” he observed. 

“I don’t; they did. When we came here, at least, 
the elder one left a card.” 

“And you haven’t returned the courtesy?” Ken- 
more inquired. 
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“I’m too old to bother with that sort of nonsense.” 
Mrs. Bristol closed her lips firmly. 

“That’s a subterfuge,” he told her smilingly. 

“Well, I don’t have time,” she declared. 

“That’s another one.” 

‘I’m not going,” she said stubbornly. “Howard 
has already been after me about it.” 

The suggestion of Howard’s failure fired Ken- 
more. It would be something of a triumph to take 
his mother to call upon the Drews. 

“I'm sorry you’ve made up your mind about it. 
I think it would be kinder for you to recognize those 
girls,” he said in a judicial tone. 

“I know them,” his mother answered. 

“But an older woman might be able to give them 
very good advice sometimes,” he suggested. 

“I give them that over the fence, but they never 
take it,” she told him. 

“You probably don’t know how often they do 
take it. They must have a great deal of old furni- 
ture in that house,” he remarked with a meditative 
air. 
“T think they have,” said Mrs. Bristol promptly. 
“And they’ve been tearing it to pieces. They came 
over here to get Howard to take his screwdriver and 
screw off the tops of the bookcases. Did you ever 
hear of such a thing? I'd like to see what they did 
with them. Good furniture chopped up! Even 
Howard was surprised.” 

“Let’s go over to-night,” Kenmore suggested. 

“Not me.” | | 

“But we can thank them for the figs.” 

“I sent back thanks by that gold-toothed girl 
they've got.” 
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‘‘There’s no harm, though, in being a little more 
neighborly, since they have begun it,” he said. 

“Who asked them to begin it?” she demanded. 
“I tell you, Kenmore, I don’t want to have anything 
to do with those girls. It’s entirely on Howard's 
account.” : | 

“Leave Howard out of the question and think 
about me a little,” he begged. “I do the best I 
can here, but you say yourself it’s dull.” 

“Go to a moving picture show,” Mrs. Bristol 
advised. | 

He smiled. ‘They don’t amuse me as much as 
you might suppose.” 

“Then why didn’t you go down with your brother 
to the beach?” 

“Because I don’t like to miss one of your little 
suppers, to be entirely frank.” 

Mrs. Bristol’s expression grew benign. “Do you 
like these croquettes?” she asked. 

“They are as good as any I’ve ever eaten,” he 
said appreciatively. 

He dropped the subject of the Drews for the 
moment, but returned to it after supper, when he 
had yawned and thrown the evening paper on the 
floor. “I say, Mother, let’s go next door. I want a 
little music, perhaps, or some sort of diversion.” 

“I'm sure I don’t know why you expect to find 
diversion there,” Mrs. Bristol observed; “but you 
can go on by yourself if you want to.” 

“But I don’t want to. What should I say for 
myself when I got there? You've got to take me 
over and get me started properly.” 

“Wait for Howard; he’ll take you.” 

Kenmore laughed. “Howard is not going to take 
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anybody over there to cut him out.” That was a 
new idea to Mrs. Bristol. She did not feel that one 
or two girls more or less could affect Kenmore. Pos- 
sibly, too, he might add a name or so to the list of 
his conquests. She had never seen the list, but she 
felt sure it might easily be compiled. “I don’t know 
why you think these Drew girls will be so enter- 
taining, after all the women you've seen in New 
York,” she remarked. 

He noted the difference in her tone. This was 
argument, whereas his first suggestion had been met 
by determined opposition. ‘Every woman has some 
sort of charm,” said Kenmore. 

His mother liked these knowing generalities about 
the sex; they implied experience and success. “Pd 
have to dress to go over there to-night,”’ she said, 
looking down at her costume with a critical eye. 

He waved aside the objection; if she had to dress 
that would block the game absolutely. 

She hesitated, and he took her by the arm. “We 
don’t get a chance to go calling together often,” 
he said. 

“Must I put on my hat, Kenmore?” she asked 
uncertainly. 

“No, go just as you are—it’s more neighborly.” 

Mrs. Bristol was somewhat dazed. She had not 
expected to take Kenmore over to call upon the 
Drews. “The cook hasn’t gone yet,” she objected — 
with sudden remembrance of essential fact. 

“She can get off without our assistance,” he said. 

“But I always lock the back door after her.” 

“Tell her to lock it for herself and go out the 
front way.” 
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“And pick up whatever she wants to as she 
goes by?” 

“It wouldn’t hurt if she did. You’ve got too 
many things in this house,” he remarked boldly. 

“Don’t be silly, Kenmore,” she advised. 

He drew a sigh. “Mother, there comes a time 
in life when you have to trust somebody; I beseech 
you to-night to trust the cook.” 

“If you knew this creature as well as I do you 
would understand what I have to go through with 
in looking after her,” Mrs. Bristol said darkly. She 
pulled her arm away from him and sat down. 

He felt exasperated, for he had just been on the 
point of success. ‘‘Can’t she be induced to hasten 
her departure?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, she’d be only too quick to leave her 
work half done if she had the chance.” 

“Then let’s give it to her, by all means,” he said, 
and started towards the rear. 

Mrs. Bristol rose from chair. “You Kenmore!” 
she said sharply. 

The significance of her tone caught in his memory; 
the wheels of action stopped. He turned impo- 
tently and looked at his mother. ‘Please go with 
- me,” he begged in a manner that had been effective 
in days gone by. 

“Not until the cook leaves.” 

“But she may not leave until it’s too late.” 

Mrs. Bristol made no answer, and Kenmore threw 
himself into a chair. He picked up the paper again 
and pretended to read it. Next door Sophy started 
“The Missouri Waltz.” He whistled it under his 
breath, as Howard sometimes did. Mrs. Bristol 
hated the tune. 
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The situation however was not prolonged. A 
meek voice from the dining room said, “I gone, Mis’ 
Bristol.” 

“Are you sure you've finished? You are getting 
off very early,” Mrs. Bristol declared, and she went 
out to make observations for herself. 

Kenmore heard her bolt the back door. He sat 
where he was, behind the newspaper and let events 
take their course. He was aware of the lowering 
and fastening of windows and the turning of keys 
in locks, but when his mother appeared again, he 
continued reading. 

“Well,” she said at length. 

“Well?” he echoed. He dropped the paper and 
looked up inquiringly. 

“Come on, if you want to go,” she said, not 
ungraciously. | 

“I do want to,” he exclaimed, and he got his hat. 
He noticed that she had put on one of the lace col- 
lars he had been in the habit of sending her. 

Mrs. Bristol, having checked her son’s impetus, 
felt quite mistress of the situation. She had a great 
deal of curiosity about the Drews’ establishment; 
after all, she did not know that she minded going, 
since it was not Howard who was being taken into 
danger. Kenmore would be able to look out for 
himself; probably he would teach that Sophy Drew 
a lesson. She was so absorbed in her reflections 
that she forgot the hall gas until they were outside. 
“Unlock the door and turn it down,” she directed. 

“I won't,” said Kenmore decidedly, and he took 
his mother by the arm and steered her down the 
steps. 

Only the good breeding of the Drews enabled 
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them to conceal their surprise when Mrs. Bristol 
presented herself with her son at their front door. 
She paid little attention to Sophy’s persiflage, but 
discussed domestic affairs with Lina and was finally 
carried into the dining-room to see a new style of 
coffee-pot. The coffee-pot had been exhibited by an 
agent at her own door, but she said nothing of that, 
for she liked to look about her. 

Sophy and Kenmore were thus left to themselves. 
They found each other very easy to talk to, having 
begun their acquaintance through the unconventional 
medium of the fig tree. Now that he had been de- 
livered over to her by his mother herself, Sophy 
felt there was no reason for not making herself 
agreeable. She exerted herself quite prettily, there- 
fore, and Kenmore wondered why all women could 
not be like her—no trouble to talk to, just sprightly 
and refreshing. He preferred, if possible, not to 
take women seriously, for so many other matters in 
life require close attention. He did not make the 
mistake of considering Sophy frivolous—there was 
too sweet an expression in her face to warrant that 
description. He rather liked a girl of her age to 
suggest possibilities of feeling—well held in check. 

She gave him a very agreeable half hour or so, 
as entertaining as any he had passed since he had 
been at home. He tried to check the intention of 
departure that he saw in his mother’s eye, when she 
and Lina returned from inspecting the coffee-pot. 
She understood him perfectly, but she had gratified 
her curiosity on several points and she was headed 
for home. 

“Much obliged for the figs,” she remembered to 
say before going out of the door. 
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“You chose just the right time to send them, for 
Howard was not at supper to-night, and I had a 
double share,” said Kenmore, intending to be most 
affable. 

“I'm glad you enjoyed them,” Lina replied. 

Sophy smiled to herself; she could detect the dis- 
pleasure in her sister’s voice. 

“Where do you suppose Mr. Bristol went for 
supper?” Lina asked speculatively, as they turned 
back into their house. 

“I don’t know, but I’m glad he has some place 
of occasional refuge, even if he didn’t get the figs,” 
Sophy declared. ‘The marvel is that the old lady 
should have come over here.” 

“She'll do anything Kenmore wants her to do,” 
Lina said resentfully. 

“But why should he want ner to come?” 

“Just to show his brother what he can do, I 
think.” 

“Has Howard Bristol been trying to get his 
mother over here?” Sophy asked pointedly. 

“Not that I know of. Why should he?” 

Sophy did not explain. “I hope you showed her 
all the things we’ve got and let her count the tea- 
spoons,” she said. 

“I never saw such curiosity in all my life,” Lina 
exclaimed. 

“You had the worst of it—I enjoyed the visit,” 
Sophy admitted. 

“I'd rather talk to Mrs. Bristol than to her son,” 
said Lina. 

“You mean that son,” Sophy reminded her, and 
Lina actually colored. Sophy observed her with con- 
cern. “I think Kenmore Bristol is fascinating,” she 
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declared, willing enough to leave Howard out of 
the conversation. 

“A good many other people have thought so for 
a time, I dare say,” Lina remarked. She felt a sort 
of natural antipathy toward Kenmore. Sophy was 
conscious of a natural liking for him. “Of course I 
don’t admire him,”’ she said. 

“I should hope not,” her sister exclaimed. 

“Yet I could imagine a person’s marrying him— 
if he could be persuaded to agree.” 

“You imagine marrying everybody you see.” 

“I imagine the possibility, but not for myself,” 
Sophy said with dignity. 

“There is only one person in the whole world I 
can ever imagine marrying—myself.”’ 

“Who is that?” 

There was silence in the room for a minute, and 
then Sophy looked up and shook her head. “Don’t 
you wish you could see Mr. Howard Bristol when 
he hears where his mother has been?” she asked, 
abruptly changing the subject and her manner. 

Howard did experience a sensation of surprise 
when he got home that night. He met Kenmore 
and his mother coming in the front gate. “Been 
out?” he asked, apparently without necessity. 

“Yes. We ran over next door,” said Kenmore. 

“Next door!” 

“We went to see the Drews,’ Mrs. Bristol ex- 
plained. She too found some amusement in 
Howard’s surprise. 

“Anything the matter over there?” he asked 
quickly. 

“Not that I know of. They seemed in very good 
spirits,” Kenmore replied. 
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“What got into you?” said Howard. 

“Nothing, we just wanted to be neighborly— 
that’s all.” 

“Their back room, Howard, is fully three feet 
wider than ours,” Mrs. Bristol remarked. 

“Is it?” said Howard without interest. 

“Don’t you know it is? You’ve been there,” his 
mother said. 

“I didn’t notice.” 

“Well it is, and they've got a sideboard just 
like i 

“Was there a good breeze at the beach?” Ken- 
more asked. 

“I think so. That is, not so very good.” 

“What interested me most,” Mrs. Bristol ob- 
served, “was to see the way they've chopped up 
their furniture—elegant-looking bookcases like ours, 
with the tops all shaved off.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Howard, but he refrained 
from telling her that he thought the effect was rather 
good. He was too absorbed in the idea of his 
mother’s having called upon the Drews to enter into 
an argument of any kind at the moment. ‘How did 
you like them, Mother?” he asked. 

“The bookcases?” 

“No, the Drews.” 

“No better and no worse than before I went.” 

“But I’m sure they must have been polite.” 

“Well, so was I.” 

“Which one of them did you talk to most?” 

“To the old maid,” Mrs. Bristol said, and left 
Howard to draw his own conclusions. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE idea of Tybee beach struck Kenmore pleas- 
antly. The days were sultry, and the sea breeze that 
softly fanned the town lured to the ocean’s side. 
The sight of Sophy, too, revived in his memory a cer- 
tain gay, care-free summer life in which the beach 
had figured largely in days before. 

He spoke of it to Mrs. Lowden. ‘“‘Why don’t you 
make up a party and go down?” he asked. 

Such suggestions were always agreeable to her; she 
liked going to places. “I would, but for the board- 
ers,” she said with a sigh. 

“Leave them, for once,” Kenmore advised. He 
believed in making the regimen of duty as pliable 
as possible. 

“I suppose I might take Mr. Skefiington with me; 
he’s the main one I’d worry about.” 

“Yes, take him along,” Kenmore agreed. He was 
not averse to seeing something more of Skeffington. 

“Tt. would be a good chance for him,” Mrs. 
Lowden said meditatively. 

“Chance for what?” 

“Nothing in particular,” she said, concealing her 
reflections. “He has been short on fun, though, I 
imagine, and he needs a little. I like that man. 
He’ll make some girl a good husband.” . 

Kenmore looked at her shrewdly. ‘Have you 
anyone picked out for him?” 

“Yes, I have,” she answered. “I should like to 
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see his money put where it would do the most good, 
and he would get the most for it.” 

“It seems to me he would find a very good invest- 
ment next door to my mother’s house,” Kenmore 
observed. 

“I thought you had not seen Sophy,” Mrs. 
Lowden remarked. 

“I met her last night. My mother took me over 
to call.” He watched the effect of this statement, 
and was pleased by the unbelieving expression that 
came over Mrs. Lowden’s face. 

“Took you over to call!” she exclaimed. “You 
mean you told her you were going.” 3 

“We went together.” 

She looked at him in wondering silence. “I don’t 
see any limit to the success of your future, Ken- 
more,” she said solemnly. “How did your mother 
behave?” 

“Passably.” 

“Well, Im glad you got her there; it will be 
pleasanter for Howard.” 

“Yes, she ought to have gone,” he agreed, though 
he had not thought about Howard’s wishes in plan- 
ning the visit. He had merely seen from Sophy’s 
manner in the fig tree that the diversion of her so- 
ciety would be easier to get if his mother could be 
carried over. “I remembered what you told me,” 
he said. Mrs. Lowden was pleased; she liked peo- 
ple to act on her suggestions. “You have a head 
on you, Kenmore,” she remarked. “Whom would 
you like to have in the Tybee party?” 

“Miss Sophy Drew, as a beginning,” he said 
promptly. 

“Caroline, too,” Mrs. Lowden added. 
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“Yes, of course.” 

“The two Bristols,”’ she went on. 

“One of them, certainly.” | 

“If there’s only one, it’s going to be Howard,” 
she said decidedly. 

“Then we'll say two,” he agreed. 

“Mr. Skeffington and myself,” she finished. 

“That’s enough. Six is a good number,” he said. 

She thought afterward with some compunction of 
Mark. Poor Mark!. She hated to carry Sophy and 
Mr. Skeffington to the beach and say nothing to 
him about going, yet he would not add a happy third 
to such a combination. The only way she could 
think of being both kind and diplomatic was to ar- 
range the party for Friday night. Mark took a les- 
son of some sort on Friday night. What he was 
studying she did not know—something along the 
line of his work, she imagined. She did not want 
Mark to go, but she told him about the plan. 

“Why do you put in Skeffiington?” he asked. 

“Kenmore Bristol is really getting it up,” she said. 

“Is he crazy about Sophy?” Mark demanded. 

“Kenmore? No. Hes crazy about himself 
mostly. But he likes her,” she admitted. 

“I suppose so,” said Mark in the voice of sarcasm. 
There were times when Sophy and her methods 
of amusement drove him to the point of madness. 
Mrs. Lowden thought he took the news of the 
prospective party very well. She was glad she had 
told him about it; she felt sure he would have been 
very much put out with her if he had not heard 
about it until afterwards. 

He was put out, as it was, for he saw that his 
Cousin Mary was playing into Skefiington’s hands. 
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Well, why not? Mark was an honest man, and very 
severe with himself upon occasions. Skefington had 
a good deal to offer to a woman—he might just as 
well face that. He knew the force of the man’s char- 
acter, too, in spite of the antagonism that existed 
between them. Probably Sophy felt it herself, cer- 
tainly his Cousin Mary did. He did not want to 
stand between Sophy and an opportunity for a happy 
and successful life, he hold himself. And yet, he 
knew he did want to do just that thing—if happiness 
meant Skeffington to her. The fact was that he did 
not believe Skeffington could make her happy, not 
really happy, not as he himself could make her, if 
only she would let him. However, let them go to 
the beach together. It was not his affair. He would 
stay in town and work, as he always did. He was 
getting to be nothing but an automaton. He could 
feel his youth dying by inches within him. And 
much Sophy cared! 

Mark was doubtless unhappy, but in his diagnosis 
of himself he was mistaken, for youth that suffers 
so intensely is far from dying. However, he took 
the set of intricate looking plates he had made dur- 
ing the week and went to his lesson, aware that Mrs. 
Lowden and her Tybee party had set out somé hours 
earlier. 

It was a peculiarly agreeable party; Kenmore 
could make anything of that sort go. Adam Skef- 
fington had not been surfeited with social pleasures, 
and when he felt the sweep of the soft yet vitalizing 
salt wind and saw the flutter of Sophy’s light dress, 
even his own holiday attire, seen in part against the 
beach sand, it seemed to him suddenly that he had 
just begun to live. Sophy felt in him a certain 
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spontaneity that he had not had before. Skeffington 
had been obliged to fit himself with such effort for 
the world of which he wanted to be a part that in 
his zeal he had built more than he needed. He had 
walled in his spirit with conventions behind which 
it dwelt safely, but unknown. Some force now, sea- 
born, earthborn, cracked the wall and Sophy saw 
through it a person she had not known before—a 
very likable person, earnest, simple, honest. For 
the first time in their intercourse she was aware that 
Skeflington had once been a boy. 

She was moved to sportiveness herself, and, as the 
party strolled away from the crowd, she suggested 
races and jumping matches in which she took part 
with buoyancy and grace. She kept on running after 
the last event, down the broad hard stretch of sand. 
Kenmore gave her up. He said he was no match 
for a sea nymph, which was quite true, for his wind 
was not his specialty. Skefington overtook her 
without very great effort. He was a big man, and 
muscular. ‘Sophy always felt his strength in his 
hands; she liked the way he shook hands. She felt 
it now in the hold he took of her arm as he came 
alongside. She seriously disliked having her arm 
caught hold of, however, and she stopped and took 
it away from him with a decided movement. 

“I’m always making some sort of mistake with 
you,” he said in the most likable tone she had ever 
heard him use. 

“No, you aren’t,” she said reassuringly. “I’m 
just peculiar about some things.” 

“I guess you think I ought to know more than I 
do,” he ventured. 
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“No, I don’t,” said Sophy. Her tone was very 
gentle and encouraging. 

“You see, my life has been different from yours.” 

“Yes, a man’s would be. Men don’t bother about 
all sorts of little things that women think about.” 

“It’s not merely that,” he said slowly, “but I have 
had something of a struggle. I may say I have 
gone up in the world from what I was when I started 
out.” There was in his voice something of the self- 
satisfaction that so often marred his effectiveness. 

“You bother too much about the world and your 
place in it,” she said impulsively. 

“Do you think so?” he asked. Her point of view 
struck him forcibly. Why it was so he scarcely 
knew, possibly because they seemed to be out of the 
world just then, on the long stretch of beach with 
the ocean breaking beside them and deepening into 
distant gray infinity in the purple summer twilight. 
He had never felt nearer to her; he forgot to wonder 
about her character, in the sense of real companion- 
ship that she gave him. 

“Td like to tell you about my life sometime,” he 
said suddenly. 

“I should love to hear about it,” said Sophy. She 
thought with sincere admiration of what he had ac- 
complished—a plain country boy. She knew he was 
a country boy, he would not have to tell her where 
the story began. Suppose she had had to start out 
in the world that way! What would she have done? 
No wonder he was proud of himself and his achieve- 
ment. 

“It has been interesting,” he said in the tone with 
which she had grown familiar. ‘Interesting and, 
I may say, fairly successful, but ” He looked 
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out to the skyline, somewhat uncertain as to his own 
meaning. 

“Don’t say ‘but.’ That sounds so sad,” said, 
Sophy. | 

“Well, every success is achieved at some sacri- 
fice,” he replied. He was a sensible man, he knew 
he had missed something, though perhaps he did not 
always give it the value it appeared to take on 
just then. 

“Let’s sit on this log,” said Sophy. It was a 
palmetto, half buried in the sand. 

“That’s too damp for you, isn’t it?” he said, 
and he had a sudden remembrance of Raleigh and 
his cloak. If he should pull off his coat, now, for her 
to sit on it might be effective. Then he would be in 
his shirt sleeves, though. He had walked with a 
girl in his shirt sleeves—suspenders too. The re- 
flection threw him back into the security of imper- 
sonal conversation. “Did you ever make a study 
of the movements of the tides?” he inquired sud- 
denly. 

Sophy said she had done so, but she had forgotten 
about the causes. 

He leaned over and drew a diagram in the sand. 
He found her intelligent. Intelligence is very de- 
sirable in a woman. He realized as he drew that 
diagram that he had just stopped himself in time. 
There was no telling what he might not have gone 
on to say to that girl. And, after all, he did not 
know her; he had no real knowledge of her 
character. 

Sophy found him disappointing. As usual, when 
he had been on the point of being interesting he had 
veered to the dry land of impersonal faet. This 
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time, however, her feeling of impatience was dom- 
inated by a sense of sympathy for him in the cir- 
cumstances that had helped to make his social 
limitations. “He is as much afraid of trusting him- 
self in his occasional ventures as I should be if I 
decided to enter financial circles,” she thought, with 
a keenness of understanding for which he did not 
give her credit in his estimate of her intelligence. 

He turned to look at her in the course of his ex- 
planation, and quite suddenly he lost interest in the 
tides. He realized vaguely, and too late, that in 
some indefinite way he had let pass an opportunity 
that might have led to an end he very much desired. 
Under the influence of the moment he had a foolish 
idea that there was no use bothering about her char- 
acter. Possibly he would be able to steer their con- 
versation back again to the intimacy they had lost. 
He was forced to finish his talk about the tides, 
however, he could not drop a serious topic in that 
inconsequential fashion. He kept on. 

It is not easy to restore a tone of intimacy that 
has been intentionally lost. Skefiington lacked the 
social skill that might enable him to strike a note 
he wanted, and Sophy gave no assistance. The sud- 
den fear or caution that seemed to attack him when- 
ever their relations became in any way personal irri- 
tated her. She had never liked Mr. Skeffiington 
more than she had a few minutes before, and then 
he had started on the tides. He explained things 
well; his information was always exact. She was 
thinking him intelligent, too, just as he was think- 
ing her, but intelligence, after all, is not the quality 
that most attracts. It seemed a shame to spend this 
wonderful time when the night was creeping in from 
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the sea in any companionship that had not in it a 
touch of fancy, of insight, perhaps of some spiritual 
union or understanding. So, dimly, thought Skef- 
fington. He felt it, at least, but he was conscious 
of being inadequate to the situation and the hour. 
Yet he went on talking. He was speaking of the 
building up of the merchant marine when she sighted 
the rest of the party coming back from their walk 
up the beach. 

The two couples, Mrs. Lowden and Kenmore 
Bristol, Caroline and Howard, had passed Sophy 
and Skeffington on the palmetto log and had gone © 
on to the point. In returning, Caroline and Howard 
dropped behind, quite far behind. The others came 
on at a normal pace. Sophy was glad to see them 
coming; Skeffington was sorry. Given a little more 
time, he felt that he might have come to a clearer 
estimate of Miss Drew. She was listening with ap- 
parent interest to his tale of the merchant marine 
in its bearings upon his own fortunes. 

“As I told you,” he said suddenly, “I should like — 
to give you an account of my life.” 

He ought to have begun in that way as he had 
intended doing. 

“Yes, I want to hear it,” said Sophy again. 

But Mrs. Lowden and Kenmore Bristol were 
nearer than Skeffington realized. Furthermore, they 
were headed for the palmetto log. When they came 
up Sophy managed to drift off with Kenmore. He 
was a relief, socially, after Mr. Skeffington, yet she 
realized that there was in the other man a certain 
moral weight that Kenmore did not have. He was 
agreeable, though, and quick to catch suggestions. 
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“You see the tortoise has overtaken the hare at 
last,” he said, referring to the race she had insti- 
tuted when they started out. 

“You being the tortoise?” she asked. 

“Why not?” he inquired, and their eyes met in 
a gay smile of mockery. “I don’t know why you 
deny me the virtues.” 

“But are tortoises necessarily virtuous?” she 
asked. 

Kenmore said he didn’t know. There was some- 
thing the matter with the analogy, he admitted, but 
the fact was true, she did not trust him. 

“Fascinating people are never entirely trusted, 
particularly men,” she told him. 

“I should have said particularly women,” Ken- 
more answered with a glance that made his appli- 
cation. 

“I think you trust nobody but yourself, and that’s 
one reason I don’t like you,” Sophy told him. 

“But think why you do like me,” he begged. 
“Don’t say that you've exhausted all your pleasant 
remarks on Skeffington. By the way, what were you 
two talking about?” 

“I forget just now. The merchant marine, I 
believe.” 

“No doubt,” said Kenmore unbelievingly. ‘‘You 
were there on that log long enough to have heard 
the whole story of his life.” 

Sophy laughed. “Not quite; you interrupted us.” 

“Have you designs on poor Skeffington?” he 
inquired. 

“You are a very audacious man, Mr. Bristol,” 
she said, but it was evident that she rather liked 
audacity. 
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“And shall I tell you what your charm is?” he 
asked suddenly. 

“No, I'd rather believe it to be pervasive than 
have it particularized.” 

“That’s what it is,” he said, “pervasive, like 
the breeze.” 

“Isn’t it sweet down here?” she asked. It was 
so easy to slip from one subject to another with him, 
and to keep always a sense of personal meaning in 
whatever was said. She felt that he might discuss 
even the merchant marine and convince a woman 
that he was aware of her presence in doing so. 

Kenmore was not attuned to nature, but he was 
appreciative of its effect on others, for his re- 
sponse was to people, and he was quickly aware 
of a mood in anyone who held his attention. He 
liked a woman to admire the beautiful; there 
were certain large facts that he admired himself 
—a moon, a spectacular sunset, the ocean. They 
never thrilled him, but they made a stage set- 
ting that he found agreeable. In a woman, though, 
he liked an exaggerated response to such things. It 
gave a poetic suggestion that he could not supply, 
but which he found pleasing. It seemed a sort 
of delicate essence of enjoyment furnished by the 
other sex. When Sophy, then, stretched out her 
arms to the breeze and asked him if he did not 
think it sweet, he looked at her, not at the sea, nor 
at the sky, and said, yes, it was charming. He 
found it so, too, in her company. In her youthful 
prettiness she fitted so perfectly into the lovely sum- 
mer scene that it gave him a sense of well being to 
be with her. The harmonious whole made him feel 
carefree and debonair. ‘The ocean lay dark and 
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pulsing on one side of them, a rose-tinted sky was 
fading above. 

Mrs. Lowden and Adam Skeffington pursued an 
even, though somewhat silent course not far behind. 
He was harder to talk to than usual, though politely 
responsive to her questions or observations. He 
felt himself a little dazed at the sudden shifting 
about of companions, and wondered if he would 
have an opportunity later to talk to Miss Drew. 
He believed very firmly in that tide in the affairs 
of men of which the poet sings; the thought of it 
came to him often in his business. A poet can put 
things so that they may have a commercial value, 
even to a business man. He knew how to take the 
tide at the flood in financial matters, but in other 
directions he was less certain. Possibly he had 
missed it that afternoon. The reflection depressed 
him as he looked ahead and saw Sophy and Kenmore 
seemingly swept along by the breeze. He did not 
know just where he had made his mistake, though it 
may have been his too scientific knowledge of tides 
in general that had turned the course of the poetic 
stream. A man, however, should be able to have 
an intelligent conversation with a young lady who 
attracts him! 

“We must come out again after supper. The 
moon should be up then,” said Mrs. Lowden. 

“Oh, again?” he said hopefully. 

“Don’t let Kenmore go off with your girl then, 
for he’s just amusing himself,” she told him. 

“That’s what we are all doing, aren’t we?” he 
inquired. He was glad of the information about 
Bristol, but he preferred to mislead Mrs. Lowden 
as to his own intention. 
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“My soul and body, the man is a fool!” she 
thought to herself. “Most of them are, though, in 
one way or another,” she reflected further, and, 
after all he was a manly one. She liked the stal- 
wartness of his figure and the steadiness of his eye. 

Lina and Howard seemed to have separated them- 
selves from the rest of the company, or to have been 
left behind. They were far down the beach, pro- 
ceeding very slowly in the exquisite tender light. 
They did not talk much. The sound of the surf 
incessantly breaking on the shore filled the long 
pauses pleasantly. They sat in the dry sand at 
the edge of the beach after a time and forgot every- 
one else in their absorption in themselves. Howard 
quoted poetry, and once, when it was a verse rather 
well known, Lina took it up. 

“Do you know that you fit into my thoughts of 
all that’s lovely?” he said with his eyes on her face. 
It seemed strange to him that it should be so easy 
to tell her that. “I should rather have you think 
well of me than anything else in the world.” 

“I do. I can’t help it,” she told him softly. 

“That makes me very happy,” said Howard, “but 
I want something more.” He had often thought of 
telling her what he wanted, and always with uncer- 
tainty as to how he would be able to do it. He had 
not realized how naturally it might all come about. 
That was because they were made for each other, 
there was no cloud between them. They looked into 
each other’s eyes not through a glass darkly. 

Lina knew what more it was that he wanted, and 
knew she could give it to him, but, because she 
was a woman, she asked what it was, and he had 


to tell her that life would be empty for him with- 
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out her love. He could say that truthfully; he 
knew how empty it had been before she came. 

There is a mystic power in nature that can merge 
soul with soul and draw them into unison with its 
own vibrant life. Lina and Howard would have 
been happy anywhere, but because of the beauty 
that surrounded them there was a sense of radiant 
joy in the moment, like the light of the evening star 
in the glowing west, or the curling wave on the 
shore, or the flight of the white sea bird that 
skimmed the dark water. It was not lasting, but 
neither would ever forget it. It would become a 
bond of memory that in itself would hold them al- 
ways as one. It left a quiet, satisfying restfulness, 
that would remain, for each was sure of the other’s 
understanding. 

“I have hesitated about telling you because I have 
so little to offer,” he said. 

“Did you think I would mind that?” 

“I mind it. I don’t know whether you have the 
objection to school teachers that my mother has.” 

“Objection! I think teaching is one of the 
noblest professions.” 

“That’s what I think of it—if a man can rise to. 
its possibilities,’ said Howard. “I have tried, but 
my failures dishearten me sometimes.” 

“If you didn’t think you had failed, you wouldn’t 
have been able to succeed,” she told him, with sud- 
den insight into the meaning of his work and its re- 
lation to his own thought. 

“Of course my first duty in life is to my mother,” 
he said slowly. 

“Yes, of course,” she agreed. She wanted to 
add, ‘‘Doesn’t your brother share that?” but she re- 
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frained. She preferred not to talk about unpleas- 
ant facts. Besides, Kenmore was his brother, she 
did not want to say anything harsh about him. 
Everybody had a family for whom allowances have 
to be made; she had one herself. There was 
Sophy! Lina’s heart stood still for a minute; she 
had forgotten Sophy. She couldn’t marry and leave 
her by herself, and certainly she could not take her 
to live with old Mrs. Bristol. However her own 
powers of self-control in that direction might de- 
velop, she knew that Sophy’s had better not be de- 
pended upon. Of course, Sophy herself would 
probably marry some day. But when? Lina was 
ashamed of herself for wanting to get rid of Sophy. 
To think of deliberately hoping that she would 
marry | 

“What’s the matter?” Howard asked. He saw 
the trouble in her face. 

“Don’t let’s talk of difficulties now,” she begged. 

He promised very readily to do as she wished, 
but the thought of Sophy reminded her of their 
obligation to the rest of the party. “We ought to 
get back for supper,” she said regretfully. 

“I don’t want supper. Do you?” 

“No, but they'll wait for us,’ she said. It was 
quite true. 

When they reached the pavilion they found Ken- 
more, at Mrs. Lowden’s instigation, about setting 
out to call them in. Lina was glad she had come 
of her own accord. She tried to escape the pene- 
tration of Sophy’s gaze. 

Later there was dancing, and Mrs. Lowden took 
Howard’s arm and led the way to the chairs along 
the railed space where the rhythmic sound of music 
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and of moving feet dulled even the roar of the 
surf that rolled beneath the big pavilion. The tide 
and the moon were rising together. Sophy fol- 
lowed with Mr. Skeffington, Lina with Kenmore. 

“You are going to give me a dance, aren’t you?” 
Kenmore asked. It occurred to him that it would 
be rather a good joke to dance off with Lina, under 
Howard's eye. 

“I don’t know these new steps,” she said. 

“I’m rather uncertain about them myself,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘‘Why can’t we try a waltz?” 

“Well,” said Lina. She felt that she would like 
to know more of Howard’s brother. Besides, she 
was so full of a sort of suppressed excitement that 
she could not keep still. The music caught her 
fancy. “It might just as well be a waltz. I could 
dance anything to it,” she said gaily. 

“Come on then,” said Kenmore. He liked the 
gay note. 

She was a good dancer, light, graceful. Her 
step suited his to perfection. 

“Why, look at Lina!” Mrs. Lowden exclaimed. 

Howard was looking at no one else. He did not 
dance himself. 

Sophy sat between Mrs. Lowden and Adam Skef- 
fington. 

“I wish I could ask you to dance, Miss Drew, but 
I have never had the opportunity of learning,” he 
said. 

She liked the note of dignity with which he spoke. 
“It’s a foolish amusement,” she said, but her feet 
were keeping time to the tune. 

Then it was that Mark appeared. The tempta- 
tion of the eight o'clock train from town had been 
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too much for him. He had left his drawing plates 
with his instructor and had caught the last coach 
as it rolled out of the car shed. He saw Sophy 
sitting by Skefington, and he felt a triumphant 
sense of delight. The man could not dance, any- 
way! Mark went over and spoke to his cousin 
Mary. 

“Feel like dancing?” he asked of Sophy. 

She said, yes, she guessed so, and Skeffington 
watched them go off together. A good many peo- 
ple turned to follow them with a glance as they 
passed. There was a radiant look about Sophy, 
and Mark, so lithe and muscular, held her with such 
a firm, light touch. It had been a long time since 
they danced together—two years. How acutely 
conscious they were of each other! Even the 
music, meaningless and poor as it was, helped to 
cast the spell of romance over the heart of youth. 

When the dance was over they did not go back 
to the chair that was being kept for Sophy. In- 
stead, they leaned over the railing at the end of the 
platform and looked at the waves that broke in the 
moonlight. 

“I'm so glad you came,” said Sophy. 

“So am I,” said Mark. Somehow he managed 
still to hold her hand in his. It was not at all no- 
ticeable to the chance observer, and Sophy herself 
chose to overlook the matter. Mark had to have 
an occasional favor shown him, she felt. 

“Do you understand the movements of the 
tides?” she asked demurely as they looked down. 

“The tides! What do I care about ’em?” he 
asked. | 
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Sophy laughed. “You are wonderfully nice, 
Mark.” 


“Will you go on the beach with me?” he begged. 

“I don’t dare to,” she answered. 

“Dare? Because of Skeffington ?” 

“No.” 

The music had started again. 

= “Its The Missouri Waltz. Ask me to dance 
once more,” she suggested. 

Skefington saw them. If this dancing business 
was to keep up all the evening there would be no 
more time for the beach. He reminded Mrs. 
Lowden of the fact. 

“Make Sophy go with you when this dance is 
over,” she said. 

He contemplated asking her to do so, but, though 
Sophy joined them later, that Dunning man was 
there, and the opportunity for asking her to go did 
not arise. 


CHAPTER XII 


AFTER a long night-watch of meditation, Lina 
decided not to tell Sophy of her engagement to 
Howard—not for a while, at any rate. It would 
be tragic for Sophy to be left alone. 

“But she need not be alone, she’ll live with us,” 
he argued. 

Lina shook her head. She did not like to go 
into details about his mother, but she knew that the 
arrangement he suggested would not do. Even she 
thought with some trepidation of living with Mrs. 
Bristol. 

Howard thought of it too, through many cigars 
of reflection. Perhaps he ought not to have asked 
her to marry him. He was not free, that was all 
there was to it. If he had means enough to keep 
up two establishments that would have given 
him the right to do as he pleased, but he had not 
the means. Of course, there was Kenmore. He 
disliked pointing out his duty to Kenmore, but he 
meant to have a talk with him, just the same. When 
Howard decided upon a course of action, he usually 
followed it. 

He was sitting on the steps smoking one night 
when Kenmore came in. It was pleasant and cool. 
There had been rain in the afternoon and the gar- 
den, though not blooming in the midsummer heat, 
refreshed the air and held the dampness still in 
depths of luxuriant foliage. 
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“Sit down,” said Howard, as Kenmore stopped a 
moment on the steps. There was a definite note 
in his voice with which Kenmore was familiar. He 
knew when his brother meant business. The night 
was about the only time at that season when peo- 
ple had energy enough to think seriously. He him- 
self preferred the night; he was ready if Howard 
wanted to talk. 

“Have a cigar,” Howard said. 

“Thank you, I have one,” Kenmore replied. He 
could see this was not a matter that would be dis- 
missed in a moment, and he lighted his cigar. He 
preferred his own brand, which is not to be won- 
dered at, for a smoke cost him twice as much as it 
did Howard. 

Howard got to his point slowly. It was a bald 
sort of business, and he did not know how to cover 
it up; the whole thing was a matter of money, and 
he hated to talk about money. However, there was 
no help for it, certainly Kenmore gave none. They 
smoked in silence for a time, then Howard began; 
there was no use beating about the bush. “Tve 
been wanting to talk to you about money matters,” 
he said. 

“Well,” said Kenmore encouragingly. 

The tone angered Howard. ‘You may not have 
noticed, but I have never spoken to you on that 
subject before,” he said. 

“Now that you mention it, I don’t think you have, 
but neither have I spoken of it to you,” Kenmore re- 
plied. 

“There was no reason why you should; my salary 
is one of the public expenditures. Anybody can es- 
timate what I have.” 
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“That’s where you have the advantage of me; 
you can estimate it yourself,” said Kenmore. 

“I suppose the amount you can count on varies,” 
Howard observed. 

“Decidedly so.” 

“Still you have been very successful.” | 
F rom the point of view of this place, I suppose 
“And yet———” Howard hesitated. ‘Well, 
there’s no way of saying it politely, Kenmore, but 
you have never sent a regular allowance to Mother.” 

“No, I can’t say I have. It did not occur to me 
to contribute to your establishment.” 

“I certainly should not ask you to do so, if I had 
an establishment,” Howard said curtly. “And that 
is just the reason I opened this very unpleasant sub- 
ject. I am perfectly able to take care of Mother as 
things are now, and I’m thankful I have been able 
to do it so far, but ” He stopped. 

“But you want help for the future,” Kenmore 
finished. 

“I should think you'd want to give it,” Howard 
said. 

“I am exceedingly obliged to you for showing 
me my duty so clearly,” said Kenmore, “and I shall 
ask her at once if she would care to make her home 
with me in New York. I thought she was happier 
here, and it seemed to me that as long as she made 
you as comfortable as she does it was not too much 
to expect that you would support her.” 

Howard made no reply. He knew his mother 
was not going to New York; he knew that Kenmore 
did not intend that she should go. As for the rest, 
he felt it beneath him to state the case more ac- 


so 
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curately. He let it go. Why not let the whole 
thing gu? There was no use expecting help from 
Kenmore. The thought of Lina, however, nerved 
him to further effort; he owed it to her to do what 
was possible. He saw he would have to speak 
frankly. “If I should marry,” he said abruptly. 

His brother turned to look at him. “Are you 
thinking of doing so?” 

“Yes, I am,” said Howard. 

“I certainly congratulate you. I think I know 
who it is,” said Kenmore. He put a hand on 
Howard’s shoulder. 

Howard was quick to respond to a touch that was 
meant to be sympathetic. 

“Thank you,” he said, and he put his hand on 
Kenmore’s knee. Not often did the two brothers 
make any demonstration of affection toward each 
other. There must have been some congenital 
strain of it in them somewhere, for each was con- 
scious of a certain warmth of feeling that seemed 
to come through the physical contact. Howard 
was glad he had spoken, he appreciated, too, the 
spontaneity of his brother’s action. He was in an 
appreciative frame of mind, when any expression 
of interest or cordiality meant a good deal to him. 
“I’m sorry we had to have this talk about money 
to-night,” he said, “‘but I must settle the matter. 
I can’t ask the woman I marry to come here and 
live with Mother.” 

“I think you have found just the one who could 
do it, though,” Kenmore observed. 

“Yes, she could do it, but I’m not going to ask 
it of her. Besides, there’ s her sister.” 

“Sophy! Oh, Sophy’ll marry. I might marry 
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her myself if I had a sufficient income to warrant 
the step,” Kenmore said gaily. 

“Wouldn’t your income from the surety company 
alone warrant a step of that nature?’ Howard 
asked, though he knew the reference to Sophy was 
not serious. 

“I am no longer in the surety company,” Ken- 
more said. 

Howard turned with a start of surprise. “No 
longer in it?” 

“No, I resigned this spring. I did not approve 
of the policy of the directors. Kenmore might have 
said more correctly that the directors did not ap- 
prove of him. 

“You had a good deal of money in stocks, though, 
hadn't you?” 

“Oh yes.” There was no use explaining that 
the most of it had been lost. “Values fluctuate, 
though. I should never care to take on regular 
obligations with an income based on the uncertainty 
of the stock market. That’s what I feel just now 
with regard to Mother. I could not be able to 
count absolutely on what I can do until various mat- 
ters in which I am interested somewhat develop.” 

Kenmore’s manner was always poised; he never 
suggested uneasiness of any kind. 

Howard, however, knowing him very well, could 
discount his manner, and take the facts for what 
they were worth. He began to have his own ideas 
as to why his brother had come home. “I under- 
stand,” he said briefly. He did understand that 
nothing in the way of assistance could be expected 
from Kenmore. If he had not given it in the time 
of his success, it was scarcely to be supposed that 
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he would do so when it might entail sacrifice. He 
was surprised, startled somewhat, to find that Ken- 
more’s fortunes were at such an uncertain pass. He 
wondered what his Mother would say if she knew 
of it. It would hurt her pride, he realized, and he 
determined that she should not hear of it through 
him. Kenmore himself could be trusted to main- 
tain his reputation for affluence and success. How- 
ard had faith in his brother’s ability and believed 
he would get on his feet again, but it was clear 
that he was not on them at the moment. Unpleas- 
ant as their conversation had been in one way, How- 
ard was glad that he had forced it, for he knew 
where Kenmore stood, both as to funds and as to 
inclination. Besides, strangely enough, they had 
had, even in the midst of controversy, a moment 
of good feeling that neither had thought possible. 
Howard felt there was something in Kenmore, in 
spite of his selfishness. A flash of sympathy had 
passed that in Kenmore’s mind took shape in the 
words, “Poor old Howard.” He hoped there 
would be a little happiness for him. He really 
did hope it, though at the moment he was not pre- 
pared to help in securing it. 

Yes, Howard was glad he had stopped Kenmore. 
He had not hoped very much from the interview, 
but he felt clear in his conscience now toward Lina. 
Their affairs were just where they had been before, 
which was nowhere at all. He was not prepared 
just then to marry—given his mother and Sophy. 

Kenmore himself was growing a little uneasy 
about the future. He was not a lazy man. He 
could wait, as he was doing, when it was advisable 
to do so, with unruffled composure, but he took the 
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steps that his judgment suggested. He never spoke 
of what he was doing. He had pulled one or two 
wires, but so far without success. The conversa- 
tion with Howard made him rather impatient of 
delay. It was clear to him that his brother saw 
his situation, and the idea of being less fortunate 
than Howard in financial security was not pleasing 
to him. The very next day he decided to look up 
Skefington. He had purposely not acted at once 
upon Skeffington’s invitation to come out and look 
over the shipyard. 

He hired an automobile to take him out, though 
there was a car line that employees used. That was 
typical of Kenmore. Even when his funds were 
low he considered effects, and paid for them with 
an air of indifference. It was possibly a good thing 
that he did go by automobile, for he noted the sur- 
roundings and the approach to the South Fork 
Company’s yard better than he would have done 
otherwise. The town had grown a good deal while 
Kenmore had been away. He saw a number of facto- 
ries and grimy looking structures of one kind and 
another working out toward the South Fork sec- 
tion that were not there a dozen years ago. Some 
poor little houses beyond them straggled off as usual 
to the outskirts of the city. Then came a broad 
expanse of flat, miserable looking land. It was 
flecked here and there with white morning glories 
and patches of weed in yellow flower, and behind 
a fringe of distant trees was the shipyard. 

“If this were in the North,” thought Kenmore, 
“a town would have grown here as fast as the fac- 
tory interests and the shipyard developed.” 

He said pretty much that same thing to Skeffing- 
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ton as they smoked together in the private office. 
Kenmore took in the details of that office with ap- 
proval—heavy leather chairs, Russian leather, ma- 
hogany desk and finishings, French windows open- 
ing on a veranda that overlooked the river, cool 
subdued colors. To give it all value, there was 
Skeflington, looking very much the owner, lolling 
at his desk for a moment in his busy day. He held 
his cigar between his teeth as he gave his short de- 
cisive answers to Kenmore’s questions or comments, 
or he held it in his hand for a while, and let the 
incense of affluence and power curl slowly upward 
as he outlined the extent of the South Fork Com- 
pany’s successes. There was that perfect surety in 
his voice and manner that always commands re- 
spect. He was a different man from that one he 
conducted through social intricacies. Here he did 
not feel about for the proper tone or word or man- 
ner. Here, in the South Fork Company, he was 
a force, and he knew it. The knowledge gave him 
self-confidence and self-assertion of a variety that 
toned in very effectively with the office furniture. 
He was right in wanting Sophy to go over the works. 
If she should see him in that atmosphere she could 
not fail to be impressed. Most men appear to ad- 
vantage in their work, if they do it at all well, and 
Skefington did his remarkably well. 

Kenmore understood the significance of his man- 
ner. It was the one that he most admired in a man, 
but it was absolutely impossible, even to him, with- 
out a foundation of facts and figures beneath it. His 
air, however, was very assured, and Skeffington, not 
finding it necessary to probe him with questions, 
was not skilled enough in analysis to notice in it 
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any lack of substance. Kenmore himself appeared 
= well and inspired confidence. He liked the world 
of affairs, and he felt envious of Skeffiington in his 
mahogany fastness. That was the air that he him- 
self naturally breathed, and here he was—practically 
a pensioner on Howard for the moment, though his 
brother might not understand that with perfect 
clearness. It was a moment, however, which he 
intended should not last. He felt around in the 
affairs of the South Fork Company with discreet 
cleverness, but he saw no opportunity for a man of 
his own powers. He did not want work—a little 
position on pay—he wanted an opening into a larger 
field. He was a good promoter, if there was any- 
thing to promote, but Skeffington’s company, ap- 
parently, was securely on its legs. 

“You are not affected by the peace?” he said 
questioningly. 

“Well, of course, to a certain extent we are,” 
Skeffington admitted. ‘‘But we have survived that 
blow. The company has come to stay, Mr. Bris- 
tol,” he exclaimed proudly, and he launched into 
some of the facts concerning the merchant nyrarine 
that he had imparted to Sophy at the beach. Ken- 
more found them more interesting than she did. 
Facts about business always appealed to him, and 
he could see that Skeflington knew what he was 
about. 

“So this is no mushroomlike war activity merely,” 
he said with appreciation. 

“Hardly. I guarded against that from the 
start,” Skeffington replied. 

It was later, in a sort of bypath of their con- 
versation, that they discussed the waste land Ken- 
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more had observed in going out. “If this were in 
the North,” he began. 

Skefington interrupted him. “There would have 
been a thriving suburb in that place six months ago.” 
His own mind had been quick to take in such possi- 
bilities. “We have not had time to develop that 
side of the venture, but later, probably as 

That suggestion took hold of Kenmore’s imag- 
ination. He might be able to work into the South 
Fork Company’s plans, or, if he could lay his hands 
on any money, he might anticipate their movements. 
He left the shipyard well satisfied with his morn- 
ing’s work. He had had a feeling from the minute 
he saw Skeffington that some sort of opportunity 
might come through him. | 

“That’s rather a good-looking machine,” Skef- 
fington said as he saw his guest start off. 

“It does very well for a rented car,” Kenmore re- 
plied. He knew he had the proper air himself, too, 
in possession of the spacious back seat. There is 
everything in knowing the world; Howard would 
have spent a nickel and walked up from the street 
car. He had an amused thought of Howard. 
What impression could he have made on a man 
like Skeffington, taken in his own surroundings? 
Howard had no more business sense than a child. 
As a matter of fact, he had thrown away at the very 
start the little bit of money their father had left him. 
He had bought land. Kenmore remembered that 
even he, a boy, had advised against buying it. 

Suddenly he sat up and looked out over the un- 
fertile flats. “Stop the car,” he ordered sharply. 

It was hot; there were no trees, and, as the move- 
ment of the car stopped, so did the breeze. The 
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summer sun baked down through Kenmore’s Pan- 
ama hat, but he paid no attention to it. Undoubt- 
edly, that was the very tract! He had forgotten 
its exact location. There were the factories now 
in front of him and the shipyard behind. Singly, 
either would have improved the situation, together, 
they made it overpoweringly advantageous. And 
the shipyard, he had Skeffington’s word for it, was 
established to do business on a basis of peace, with 
the steady development of the merchant marine! 

He referred to the subject casually with Howard 
that afternoon. Their mother had gone to sleep. 
It was at that still, hot time of a summer day when 
activity ceases. The one soothing influence in Mrs. 
Bristol’s life was her afternoon nap. Howard was 
reading, as usual, by the dining-room window, where 
an occasional breath of wind came in from the south- 
east. Kenmore wandered about smoking, with a 
nervous sort of restlessness. He was too full of 
a big idea to feel the languor of the hour. 

At length he stopped by Howard’s chair. “Have 
you got a map of that tract of land you bought?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, stuck away somewhere,” said Howard, 
without looking up. He did not relish references 
to his land—particularly from Kenmore. 

“Td like to see it,” Kenmore persisted. 

“The land has not changed its locality,” said 
Howard. | 

“But the locality may have changed its charac- 
ter,” Kenmore suggested. 

“It is not apt to have done that and left me un- 
aware of the fact,” Howard replied in a tone that 
moved Kenmore to a smile. 
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“Do you go out there often?” he asked. 

“No. Why should I? I go to the courthouse 
and pay my taxes. That’s all that’s necessary.” 
Howard returned to his book with the air of not 
wishing to be interrupted again. 

Kenmore understood his meaning but could not 
deny himself the amusement of hearing him talk on 
the subject. ‘“Isn’t the South Fork Shipbuilding 
Company near you?” 

“That’s beyond my tract. I was in hopes they 
would have picked out my site, but they didn’t.” 

“It ought to raise the value of your property, 
though. Oughtn’t it?” 

“I thought it might, but it hasn’t. Ive had no 
applications from anyone who wanted to buy.” 

“What steps have you taken in the matter?” 

Howard was tired of the whole subject. “I’ve 
taken no steps, but if you don’t mind I should be 
glad not to discuss it further. If I had followed 
your advice, given at the age of fifteen, I realize 
now I should not have made a fool of myself, but 
as I didn’t, I'd rather have the whole subject 
dropped. What’s lost is lost, and can’t be got back 
again.” He was annoyed at being forced to turn 
his thoughts to his early mistakes at that warm and 
peculiarly trying time of the day. 

“Very well,” said Kenmore. “But I should like 
to see the map, just the same.” 

“It’s in the back of one of the bookcases in the 
study.” 

“Which one?” 

“I don’t know,” said Howard truthfully. He 
was glad he did not have to put the thing in Ken- 
more’s hand. If Kenmore wanted to see it, he 
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would have to give himself a little trouble and look 
for it. He was rather surprised, though, to find 
how much trouble Kenmore was willing to take in 
his search for the map. A half hour afterward 
the whole floer of the study was covered with books. 

“You are going to get everything mixed up,” 
Howard said, standing in the doorway. He couldn’t 
read with the commotion going on in the next room. 

“Don’t disturb yourself, I’ll put them back where 
they came from,” said Kenmore. “But why you 
should lose an important paper of that kind is more 
than I can understand.” There was very little 
breeze in the study and Kenmore was feeling the 
power of activity to generate heat. After all, the 
map was not in any of the bookcases. ‘Where in 
thunder do you suppose it is?’ he demanded, and 
he mopped the perspiration from his face. His 
hands were dusty and his collar had wilted. 

“Why in thunder do you want it?” Heward asked 
curiously in reply. 

Their mother came downstairs just then, re- 
freshed and placid. “Want what?” she asked from 
the doorway. 

“The map of Howard’s land,” Kenmore said, 
turning quickly. 

“I have that put away in my room,” she replied. 

“Did you move it?” Howard asked merely by way 
of information. 

“I meant to ask you to look at it again, Kenmore. 
You might be able to suggest something to Howard 
about it,” she said. 

Howard said nothing; he went back to his book. 

Kenmore went upstairs to wash up and get the 
map. When once he had an idea in his mind he 
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pursued it. The trouble with this was it was going 
. to take not only land but money to carry it through, 
and money was exactly what he could not put his 
hands on. He had a suspicion that Howard had 
something in bank. His mother confirmed it. 
They might pull through on those few thousands 
to pay for the surveying, the paving and the adver- 
tising. They would get the city to make the water 
connection, and then put up a row of cottages on a 
first mortgage. After that the scheme would take 
care of itself. Kenmore had the creative imagina- 
tion in matters of business. They argued about it 
late that night after he had outlined the plan. 

“A wild goose scheme,” Howard said in final 
disapproval. 

“I being the goose!” Kenmore exclaimed. If 
there was one thing that drove him mad it was to 
try to make Howard change his mind. ‘You ven- 
tured everything at first, when you bought the land. 
Why don’t you have a little more of that spirit 
now?” 

“You never before admired my venturesome 
spirit,” said Howard. 

“I admired your spirit, but I thought you had 
made a mistake. Twenty years have vindicated 
your judgment. Now I am willing to admit that 
I was the one who made the mistake. I can prom- 
ise you big returns, but you will have to put your 
money in it.” 

“Send good money after bad? I won't do it,” 
said Howard, and there was a decided look in his 
face that made discussion seem useless. 

“There is only one thing I ask of you: if Skef- 
fington approaches you, don't sell to him.” 
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“I won’t promise that. It might be a good op- 
portunity for me.” 

Kenmore groaned. 

“Don’t worry about it. There’s no probability 
of his approaching me,” said Howard pleasantly. 
“Im sorry I have been irritable about it, Ken- 
more,” he added, ‘‘but the land is an annoyance to 
me and I don’t like to talk of it. To be quite frank, 
I'd sell it if I could.” 

“And Pd buy it if I could,” Kenmore Save 
promptly. 

“Would you?” said Howard. That speech im- 
pressed him more than anything else his brother 
had said. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Howarp told Lina of Kenmore’s scheme, and 
she agreed that it would be very foolish for him 
to invest his small capital in such a venture. He 
was overjoyed to find how perfectly they did agree 
in all things. He had lived so much alone, with 
so little real companionship or sympathy in his life, 
that the accord of their natures was inexpressibly 
dear to him. He was a simple, good man with deli- 
cacy of feeling, and with so strong a bent toward 
his duty that it is almost to be wondered at that he 
should have permitted himself to pursue happiness 
for itself alone. He had done so, however, and 
when he looked at Lina he realized the meagerness 
of his life before she had come inte it. He had 
been fairly contented. then. Oddly enough, he 
would probably have called himself happy, so does 
a life adjust itself to its opportunities and its en- 
vironment. 

“I see now, though, how poor an existence it was,” 
he told her. 

“I don’t know that there is much advantage in 
seeing that,” Lina said. 

“There is, because the contrast makes me under- 
stand better what I’ve found in you,” he told her 
ardently. 

She felt that she was only beginning to know 
the depths of Howard’s devotion to her. Life was 
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opening for them both into a fuller meaning, the 
verity of which neither had suspected before. 

“And think how old we are,” Lina said with a 
laugh that had in it the gay mockery of youth. 
“Some people see all this when they are e scarcely 
more than children.” 

“They may see something; they can’t see what 
we do,” Howard contended. “I regret the years 
we've missed, but I can’t believe that I haven’t gained — 
something in a surer knowledge of what you mean to 
me now than I would have had long ago. Besides, I 
don’t believe you would have cared for me then; I 
fear I was not a very dashing young man.” 

“I have never dashed about very much myself,” 
Lina admitted, and they both laughed at themselves 
in perfect contentment, since their quiet methods 
had brought them to this meeting place. They were 
strolling on the outskirts of the town, where the 
woods rolled in and sent surging waves of coarse 
green fern into the overgrown fields and along the 
narrow pathways. The blue mass of trees rose 
along the horizon and cumulus clouds shone like 
white mountain heights above them. 

“Glorious summer!” Lina said. Her hand was 
in his, and they wandered on with no aim but their 
own happiness. They were well off the highroad 
and no one was near. The charm of the clandes- 
tine was in their companionship, for Sophy, at home, 
was keeping a very suspicious and disapproving eye 
upon Lina. 

“I think you ought to tell her,” Howard said. 

“I can’t,” she answered, and there was an unex- 
pected catch in her voice. Gay little Sophy cast 
the one shadow across her sister’s path. 
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Howard knew why the matter weighed on Lina’s 
mind and he wished with all his heart he were able 
to tell her that his mother would have her own 
home. He was loyal to his mother, but he could not 
help seeing that it would be hard for a daughter- 
in-law to live with her. Perhaps never had he 
thought of her with more tenderness. It was on 
her account as well as on Lina’s that he hesi- 
tated to throw the two together. He felt pitiful 
toward all the little peculiarities from which, in- 
deed, he had endured much. He was always will- 
ing to condone them, though, because of the affection 
that he knew to be the primal cause of her exaspera- 
tion with himself and his methods. They were very 
different in nature, and Howard realized that he ag- 
gravated her. She was not proud of him, but she 
loved him, and, so loving, it seemed to her her duty 
to shape him into an image that she could admire. 
That was the reason she made his life so trying, 
and his understanding of it explains his gentleness 
and long sufferance. Mrs. Bristol would have 
fought for her sons—for Howard as well as for 
Kenmore—but Kenmore pleased her fancy and 
Howard did not. That was his misfortune, and, in 
a way, he felt it to be his fault. He did not hold 
her responsible for the fact, and his own feeling for 
her was absolutely loyal. He would not now sub- 
mit her to the criticism even of Lina. His chief con- 
cern, however, it must be confessed, was Lina; Mrs. 
Bristol could be counted upon to make friction for 
a daughter-in-law. “I wish I dared trust Kenmore’s 
get-rich-quick scheme,” he said with a sigh. 

Lina read his thoughts. “Don’t worry about all 
that; I’m accustomed to not being rich,” she said, 
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looking up into his face so that he might see her 
fearlessness of the future. 

He did see it, and he kissed her, which was not 
what she had thought of his doing just then. That 
threw them off the track of serious discussion for a 
time.. He did not tell her of Kenmore’s refusal 
to help in providing for his mother, and she asked 
no questions about their affairs. She knew what the 
situation was, though, and she respected him as 
much for his reserve as for his cheerful acceptance 
of responsibility. 

“You see Mother is rather set in her ways,” he 
explained when they had got back to land again. 
It was a euphemistic summing up of Mrs. Bristol, 
but Lina liked him for giving it. 

“I should try not to mind that; it would be my 
place to adapt myself to her,” she said, glad of the 
chance to assure him of her willingness to accept 
conditions as they were. 

He caught her hand again, and held it in a firm 
clasp that told her of his gratitude, and something 
too of his feeling for his mother, in spite of the 
difficulties she was then presenting. So much of 
understanding comes through a touch when hearts 
are in accord; the things that can not be said com- 
municate themselves best that way. Lovers find 
that out instinctively, and in their long silences they 
are learning very truly of the deeper harmonies of 
subconscious being. There is nothing so absorbing 
to them. Revelation by word is so poor, so insuf- 
ficient, that they make for themselves other means 
of breaking the bond that keeps the spirit in seclu- 
sion. Howard and Lina were well attuned. It 
was not difficult for them to understand the hidden 
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meaning that lay behind some half-defined thought 
or impulse in each other. Sometimes they forgot 
how long they had been silent, and not until they 
ended the silence in words did they know its mean- 
ing and its force. It was a time of revelation, and, 
in the quiet bypaths by which they traveled, neither 
of them quite walked upon the earth. Just in that 
power of sublimation lies the wonder of love. 

There were facts they had to discuss, but discus- 
sion seemed never to get them very far in solving 
difficulties. Facts like Mrs. Bristol and Sophy are 
peculiarly stubborn and seldom give ground, even 
to lovers who stand amazed at the strength of their 
own emotions and feel sometimes that the world it- 
self must break from its moorings before such a 
force. A faint perception of reality was left to 
these two, perhaps because they had dealt with facts 
longer than have most lovers. Lina could look at 
the possibility of life with Mrs. Bristol with a com- 
prehending dread, and as for Sophy— 

“The trouble is that Sophy is rather intolerant. 
You see, she’s young,” Lina explained. 

“Does she like me?” Howard asked uncertainly. 

“She will be very fond of you, but I couldn’t trust 
her with your mother.” She looked up, and he 
kissed her again, though why he should have done 
so can scarcely be explained, since the subject of 
Sophy required no such demonstration. 

Sophy herself saw the caress. The path the two 
were following ran parallel to the highroad, which 
was so far away that both of them forgot it. Sophy 
knew her sister’s hat; it was of coral color and it 
made a touch of vividness in the green setting that 
caught her eye. She gazed across the fields more 
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intently. There was no doubt about it, that was 
Lina, and the man could only be Mr. Bristol! In- 
deed, she knew they had gone for a walk. She 
herself was taking the air in Mr. Skefiington’s ma- 
chine. She turned to look back at them, and at that 
precise moment Howard kissed Lina—on Sophy’s 
account. 

Sophy made no sound but she kept on looking 
back. | 

“What do you see back there?” Skeffington asked 
her. 

“An idyll,” she said with a slight edge on her 
voice. She had suspected this about Lina but it 
was hard to have her suspicions confirmed. 

“That’s a romantic name for it. It looks like 
a flat field to me,” he remarked, glancing around 
as he spoke. “Now, there are some fields out our 
way—by the shipyard—that stir my imagination a 
little,” he admitted. 

“Do they? Why?” Sophy asked. She was not 
thinking about his imagination or about the fields 
either, just then. 

“I can see a neat little suburb on them, and a good 
bit of money for anyone who's clever enough to 
gather it in,’ he said, as much to himself as to 
her. 

“Why don’t you do it?” she asked, just to keep 
him going and to let her think her own rather mis- 
erable thoughts. What was to become of her? 
She supposed neither of them had thought about 
that. She had promised herself not to be hateful, 
but it was hard just the same. 

“I have considered going into it,” Skeflington ad- 
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mitted. “Possibly a little more definitely since I 
had a talk with Mr. Bristol the other day.” 

“Which one?” Sophy asked. She was much more 
interested in that than in what Mr. Skeffington was 
talking about—whatever that might be. 

“The financier, not the school teacher, naturally.” 

“What do you think of the schoolteacher?” she 
asked abruptly. 

The question failed to turn the current of Skef- 
fington’s thoughts. “Very worthy man,” he said, 
and went on to outline his idea as to the develop- 
ment of Howard’s tract. 

“Does your company own it?” Sophy inquired. 

“No, but I am considering making the purchase 
myself,” he said. 

The subject wearied her. She felt suddenly that 
she could not talk about business and tracts of land 
any longer, and she took a definite decision. She 
told Mr. Skeffiington rather abruptly that she had a 
dreadful headache and she asked him to take her 
home. 

“I thought you didn’t seem like yourself,” he ex- 
claimed, with no great display of tact. 

“I guess it’s the sun,” Sophy said. ‘I sometimes 
get headaches through my eyes.” 

He was very considerate and very nice—not at 
all put out by the annoyance of having their drive 
broken up. She liked him so much on the way 
home. He stopped and got her something cool to 
drink that he thought might help her head, and, if 
she really had had a headache, it probably would 
have done her good. There was a dejected air 
about Sophy that appealed to him strangely. Al- 
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most did he convince himself of his own intentions 
as he left her. | 

Lina noted the dejection when she came in later 
and it caused her some anxiety, for Sophy’s spirits 
were usually good. “I thought you were going for 
a drive with Mr. Skeffington,” she said. She did 
not approve of Skeffington, and gave the name al- 
ways with a slight, though unintentional, hardening 
of her voice. 

“I did go,” Sophy answered shortly. 

“You got back rather early.” l 

“We didn’t go very far.” . 

“What road did you take?” 

“The spring road.” . | 

“We walked out that way.” Lina was finding 
Sophy’s laconic style rather dificult. She would 
have left her alone, but that the consciousness of 
being a traitor to their domestic happiness was 
heavy upon her. 

Sophy knew that it was so, and refused to give 
her any assistance. “I saw you out walking,” she 
said in reply. 

“Saw us? Way across from the road! You 
didn’t recognize us, did you?” 

“I must have recognized you or I couldn’t have 
said I saw you,” Sophy answered irritably. 

“What makes you so cross? Don’t you feel 
well?” Lina asked anxiously. She was not sure just 
what Sophy had seen. Possibly she might as well 
tell her the whole thing. 

On her part, Sophy was hurt. Why didn’t Lina 
tell her? Why was she treated like a child or an 
outsider? With that question in her mind she main- 
tained the air of an ill-used but enduring person. 
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Beneath it, though, there were depths of feeling in 
agitation. “I'm perfectly well,” she said, forget- 
ting the headache that had brought her home. 

Lina stood behind her, uncertain what to do. 

After a brief silence Sophy said casually, look- 
ing out of the window as she spoke, “Did you have 
a pleasant walk?” 

It was twilight; the room was darkening; the fig 
tree rustled faintly outside; the sycamore in the 
yard swayed a little across the pearly sky framed 
by the window, and a whiff of honeysuckle came in 
on the warm evening air. The two girls seemed 
very near to each other at that moment and Caro- 
line realized her mistake; even for the continuance 
of Sophy’s feeling of security she should not have 
kept from her, for however brief a time, this thing 
of such meaning in her own life. She came close 
behind Sophy and put a hand on either side of the 
firm yet softly rounded face. 

“My dear, I’m going to marry Howard Bristol,” 
she said, and she wept. 

Sophy was forgiving in an instant. She put her 
arms around Lina, and, though she had meant not 
to do so, she wept too. The difference between 
them was that Lina wept for Sophy, and Sophy wept 
for herself. Lina did not realize that difference, 
but Sophy did, and it made her tears flow faster. 
She made an heroic effort to stop them—she would 
not be selfish. 

“Im so glad,” she sobbed, and then they both 
started to laugh in the midst of their tears. 

It was better to get the announcement over; Lina 
was thankful to have the secret off her mind. 

“You needn’t bother about me at all. Pll live 
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by myself with O. Henry,” Sophy said. She picked | 
up her cat as she spoke, with a feeling of real con- 
solation in his companionship. Henry, however, 
was not affectionate; he was passive under caresses. 
He made a get-away as soon as he could and that, 
too, in the sensitive state of Sophy’s feelings, had 
a depressing effect upon her. 

“Are you going to live with old Mrs. Bristol?” 
she asked. She could not conceal a slight feeling 
of righteous satisfaction as she put the question. 

“He thinks we'd better not, but I’m willing to,” 
Lina said. 

“Willing to,” Sophy echoed, and shook her head. | 
Suppose, now, Mr. Skeffington had a mother like 
that—or Mark! Suppose Mark did have a draw- 
back of that nature—say, if his character were as 
absolutely dependable as Howard Bristol’s—would 
she be willing? Sophy was clear sighted. She 
thought she would rather risk Mark’s character as 
it was than her own temper in the friction of daily 
life with a person of Mrs. Bristol’s peculiarities. 
Lina, however, had a more even disposition, less 
impetuous, with a will more subject to her own com- 
mand. Sophy knew that. She admired her sister’s 
character, but made small effort to form her own in 
its likeness. “If anybody could live with her, you 
could,” she said, unconsciously passing the same 
judgment upon Lina that Kenmore Bristol had 
passed. : 

The conclusion showed a good deal of insight on 
Kenmore’s part, for he had not had many oppor- 
tunities of forming an estimate of his future sister- 
in-law, and, except for the little time they had 
danced together, he had been conscious that she was 
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rather antagonistic toward him. He, indeed, had 
got been drawn toward her—she was not his style. 
He did not fancy women usually for their virtues, 
but he could see virtues. He was quick, and he was 
just in his estimates of people. That dance with 
Lina, though, had been a very pleasant little experi- 
ence for him—for them both. They had enjoyed 
it; for a few irresponsible, harmonious minutes, 
they had agreed, in movement at least, and, 
thought in abeyance for the time, they had whirled 
into a more sympathetic atmosphere. Neither had 
quite forgotten it. Lina did not think of Kenmore 
with any greater approval than before, but she liked 
him better after that night at Tybee, while, to his 
recognition of her qualities, was added some lit- 
tle responsiveness to their value. Each was glad 
of the change in attitude. Kenmore had his own 
reasons for being so. He wanted to talk to Lina, 
and he could never talk effectively to a woman with 
whom he felt in no way sympathetic. 

The matter of the land was uppermost in his 
mind. There was no use trying to convince How- 
ard. He had exhausted arguments, and he knew 
that if Howard had any idea of looking into the 
plan he would open the subject himself. As he did 
not do so, and time was passing, Kenmore deter- 
mined to work upon him from another direction. 
He went to see Lina and laid the matter before her. 
His business experience had taught him that women 
can be persuaded into making almost any financial 
venture and investing to almost any extent, when 
once their initial caution is overcome. ‘The caution 
is due to their distrust of themselves, thinking in 
unfamiliar business terms. It is seldom directed 
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toward the facts of the venture itself, and, when 
once a seeming familiarity has bred contempt in 
their minds, they like to feel themselves moving with 
daring in the new atmosphere. 

If he had had Sophy to deal with, he would have 
been surer of success; Lina, he knew, offered greater 
diffculty. It was a rainy afternoon and she went 
downstairs to see him with some surprise at his 
visit. He had the map with him. It was not 
needed, but he understood that women like to see 
the documents in evidence—they seem to give sub- 
stance to a scheme. 

“Tve come to you for help,” he told her. 

“Yes?” said Lina in a noncommittal manner. 

“Has Howard told you of that venture I want 
him to make with his land?” he asked. ` There was 
no use beating about the bush with a woman like 
Caroline Drew. 

“Yes, he has, and I don’t approve of it,” she said 
frankly. 

“I was afraid you didn’t, and I want you to un- 
derstand it fully before you advise him against it.” 

“I don’t think that my advice would have much 
weight with him in such a matter.” 

“That’s because you underestimate your influence 
with him.” 

“Then I’d rather not try to exert it in a thing 
I know very little about.” 

“But why shouldn’t you know something about 
it? Why should an intelligent woman put busi- 
ness entirely out of her consideration?” 

“I don’t mean to do that,” said Lina doubtfully. 

“I brought over a diagram of the tract to show 
you, but I don’t mean to force it on your attention, 
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and I won’t worry you with it if you’d rather I 
should not do so,” he told her. 

“I shouldn’t mind looking at it,” she said hesi- 
tatingly. As a matter of fact, she had some curi- 
osity about Howard’s land. It was a far larger 
piece than she had had any idea of its being. Its 
extent on the map surprised her. 

“It does seem as though something ought to be 
done with it,’’ she exclaimed. 

“That’s what I can’t help feeling,” Kenmore 
agreed. “If Howard had any business sense he 
would be obliged to see the thing.” 

“I don’t suppose he has much,” Lina admitted. 
She was, indeed, rather proud of the fact than other- 
wise. She realized that Kenmore probably under- 
stood things of this sort better than Howard did. 
“I should hate the idea of a mortgage, though,” 
she said distrustfully. The word had to her an 
ominous sound. Kenmore explained the usualness 
of a mortgage of the character proposed, and in 
spite of herself, as she listened to him, it did seem 
to her a feasible plan, really an opportunity that 
Howard ought not to miss. Suddenly, though, she 
turned to Kenmore with a direct question. ‘‘Why 
are you so interested in it?” 

“Because I hope to make a good deal of money 
if I put it through.’ 

“But you don’t own any of the land, do you?” 

“No, I don’t own it, but I should expect a share 
for my work. Howard couldn’t carry out the 
scheme without me.” 

“Then you are not going back to New York?” 

“If I do, it will be to borrow enough money to 
buy Howard out.” 
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“I should try to keep him from selling,” she said 
promptly. 

He laughed. ‘“‘Then try to persuade him to make 
the venture.” 

She was almost ready to agree to do that. She 
could not help feeling important because of this 
appeal to her influence and judgment. 

She told Sophy about it that evening. The rain 
had not stopped; it pattered on the roof and dripped 
from the eaves with a melancholy sound. The 
heavy air was oppressive, and Sophy was none too 
cheerful in spirit. She put down her book and 
walked around idly. 

“What were you and your brother-in-law talking 
about this afternoon?” she asked. 

Lina hesitated a moment, yet there seemed no 
particular reason why Sophy should not be taken 
into Kenmore’s confidence. 

Sophy, however, was not very much interested in 
land. “Where is it?” she asked. 

“Between the South Fork Shipyard and the 
town.” 

“The South Fork Shipyard? That’s Mr. Skef- 
fington’s place,” Sophy exclaimed. 

“I thought that might attract your attention,” 
Lina remarked with displeasure. 

“It does,” Sophy cried. She remembered what 
Mr. Skeffington had said the other day in the car 
about building a village near the shipyard. She told 
Lina of it, who, whatever her dislike of Skeffington 
might be, felt the weight of his opinion. 

“Kenmore Bristol is telling you the truth, there’s 
a lot of money in that thing,” said Sophy wisely. 

Lina herself was convinced. “I think Ill talk 
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it over with Howard,” she said. She did not real- 
ize just then that she was going to urge him strongly 
to venture his savings according to Kenmore’s sug- 
gestion. 

“What are a few thousands?’’ Sophy exclaimed 
with a magnificent indifference to such matters. 
“He couldn’t live on the income of what he has 
saved.” 

“Quite true,” Lina agreed. 

“That’s thunder,” Sophy remarked suddenly. 

Lina paid no attention to the storm. ‘‘I believe 
it’s a good thing,” she said. 

And thus, while the rain descended, the disposi- 
tion of Howard’s small capital was foreordained. 


CHAPTER XIV 


PEARL, the Drews’ cook, was responsible for their 
fire, not merely for the one she had engaged to keep 
going, but for a general conflagration which re- 
mained always one of the events of their lives. It 
happened one Saturday afternoon. They were 
about to have their two o’clock dinner when Pearl 
burst into the dining-room with loud cries of alarm. 

“We house on fire! The water heater is burnin’ 
up! It done ketch the ceilin’ an’ the walls.” 

The sisters ran to the kitchen, but fell back be- 
fore the flames. The water heater was of a new 
variety, and when not properly handled it shot out 
tongues of fire. 

“I knew this was going to happen,” Sophy ex- 
claimed. She shut the door quickly and called up 
the fire department by telephone. Then her cool- 
ness deserted her. ‘Save something, Pearl,” she 
commanded. ‘Don’t keep on running around like 
an ant!” She thought herself of moving out the 
sideboard, but remembered the dining table was just 
as handsome. Then, there were the bookcases and 
the piano! 

Lina rushed upstairs, where, after consideration, 
she secured her thimble. 

“What I must save?” Pearl inquired wildly. 

“The cups, anything,” said Sophy. She had just 
_ decided herself upon the family portraits. She got 
a chair and the broom, stood on one and held the 
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other. It was a large broom, and having to hold it 
with both hands she found herself unable to proceed 
further. Her grandfather looked upon her from 
his frame as benignly as ever, though the firebells 
wete then clanging out the alarm, and the smoke 
from the burning kitchen was creeping in through 
the windows and the door. She could hear Lina 
running around overhead, and Pearl, just behind 
her, now giving all attention to collecting china in 
the tablecloth. 

It was a good hour and a good day for a fire, as 
it was decreed that one should take place. The Sat- 
urday half holiday was just setting in, and men on 
the way home could not resist the call of the bells. 
They came, following the engine with zest. The 
fire was in a convenient locality, too, not down on 
the wharves or across the railroad. Street cars 
came up and deposited all their passengers at the 
Drews’ corner. There was a fine effective crowd 
in a remarkably short time and it did good work and 
enjoyed itself greatly—but that came later. Some 
of the neighbors got there first. Mark should have 
had a distinguished service cross. He had just 
reached his room, and, as usual, he glanced from his 
window toward the Drews’ yard. Seldom was 
there anything of interest to be seen there at that 
particular warm hour of those August days, but 
he glanced always. He did more than that on this 
occasion, he stopped and looked intently. Some- 
thing was the matter over there—smoke was com- 
ing out of the back windows. He thought he heard 
a voice calling out. On the instant his ear caught 
the first stroke of the firebell. He turned and sped 
downstairs. 
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“What's the matter?” his Cousin Mary called 
after him. 

“Fire!” he called back in a way that alarmed her 
exceedingly and set her running about sniffing the 
air in a very unnecessary way. 

Mark went out of the back door and over the 
back fence, over the Drews’ fence, too, though 
there were gates he might have used. He over- 
looked them in his hurry. He was the very first to 
break into the Drews’ house, and, getting there so 
early, he discovered Sophy on the chair holding the 
broom aloft before her grandfather's picture. He 
did not laugh, they were far too intent upon what 
they were about for laughter; he caught hold of the 
picture and spoke commandingly. 

“Hook it off, Sophy!” 

Together they got down three ancestors, and then 
a detachment of firemen with a hose appeared from 
the parlor. Almost simultaneously the crowd 
surged in. Howard Bristol could be heard appeal- 
ing to them earnestly to leave things alone. He was 
very collected, but he made no impression on the 
men who were pouring in to save the Drews’ be- 
longings. Already a mound of books in the par- 
lor rug was being dragged to the street. 

“Where is Henry?” Sophy cried suddenly. She 
handed over her grandfather to a low looking per- 
son she had never seen before and started on a 
search for her cat. 

Howard stopped her. “Henry’s on the violet 
bed,” he assured her calmly. 

“Where are they carrying all the furniture?” 
Lina asked helplessly. She had her thimble in her 
pocket, where she might also have put her one or 
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two breast pins and a necklace or so, had she remem- 
bered them at the moment. 

Just then Skeffington arrived. Young men not 
known to the Drews, not knowable, indeed, in point 
of social qualifications, were passing bureau draw- 
ers from hand to hand and letting them bump down 
the steps, to be caught at the bottom and passed out 
to the street. 

“This is a great mistake,” said Skefiington. 

As he spoke the flames burst in from the rear 
and a column of water, shooting through them, took 
him squarely between the shoulders. 

“Oh, you are drenched,” said Lina, and, in the 
excitement of the moment, she took her handker- 
chief and made an ineffectual effort to mop off his 
coat. It did not strike Sophy as peculiar to see 
Lina on such friendly terms with Mr. Skeffington. 
Mark, however, though struggling out with more 
ancestors, took offense at her action—it appeared 
very sisterly to him. 

“What’s he doing here?” he demanded of Sophy. 

“What’s everybody doing?” she asked in reply. 

The house was swarming with people. Sophy 
saw her best hat tossed past the door just then, and 
she followed it. 

“That’s right, go outside. This is no place for 
you ladies,” said Skeffiington, and, taking Lina by 
the arm, he impelled her firmly to the front steps. 
She was in something of a daze at seeing her accus- 
tomed surroundings swirl about her so unexpectedly. 
Skefiington could offer very effective aid. “We'll 
move you into the corner house across the street,” 
he told her. “That’s empty, and I shall arrange 
it at once.” 
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“But whose is it?” she asked. 

“It’s mine,” said Skefiington, “a little investment 
that, I may say, I decided upon only last week.” 

“You are very kind,” said Lina. She hesitated, 
then took one look at their furniture arrayed in the 
middle of the street. “Do you think they'll be able 
to save our house?” she asked of Howard. 

“They'll save it, but it won’t be habitable for a 
while. You'd better accept Mr. Skeffington’s of- 
fer.” 

“He’s certainly very kind,” she said again. 

Skeffington had his keys in his hand. He sorted 
them over and finally picked out that belonging to 
his recent purchase. ‘Come across now and show 
us where to put the furniture,” he said to Lina, and 
quickening his pace, he caught up with Sophy ahead. 
“We'll lead the grand march,” he said in a jocular 
style. “We must take advantage of this labor while 
it’s here,” he declared. He believed in seizing the 
moment for action. Later, he stood in the middle 
of the street and superintended the work of mov- 
ing, directing young men onward with the furniture 
that came out of the burning house. 

Mark trudged back and forth in the line with 
heavier loads than anyone else could carry, but he 
cast black looks at Skefiington every time he passed. 
What were Sophy and Caroline thinking of to move 
into that man’s house, and why did he make him- 
self so conspicuous out there in the street? 

“You'd make a first rate longshoreman, Mr. Dun- 
ning,” Skeffington said with amiable intent. 

“Anything that isn’t head work I can easily 
handle,” Mark replied in a tone so lofty that its 
sarcasm missed fire. He resented Skeffington’s tak- 
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ing command, resented even the efficiency with which 
he did it. 

The Perkins boys were in line, too, staggering 
under a table now and then, or bending back with 
extended arms as they carried over bureau draw- 
ers that were too heavy forthem. James forgot the 
responsibility of business for a while, and Alexan- 
der left behind him in the store orders that should 
have been delivered that afternoon. Butter was 
melting in the baskets that he had neglected, but 
fires were of infrequent occurrence in the neighbor- 
hood. He meant to enjoy this one to the utmost. 
His father was there too, displaying greater energy 
than he ever did in the wearing monotony of life. 
Even the baby, under Amalita’s care, was attending 
the fire. Mrs. Perkins alone remained at the store. 
She stood in the front door looking toward the 
scene of activity and she called intermittently for 
James and Alexander. There was no use calling, 
she knew that, but from time to time she thought 
she saw a little Perkins running around on the edge 
of the crowd. 

“Them orders ain’t goin’ to get delivered to-day, 
an’ one of ’em is for Mis’ Bristol, too,” she re- 
flected with uneasiness. 

For once, however, Mrs. Bristol had forgotten 
about her order; the fire was too close to her for 
ease of mind. “I tell you, Kenmore, I ought to 
get my things out of this house,” she insisted at in- 
tervals. The excitement next door was contagious. 

“Keep cool, Mother,” Kenmore urged. ‘“There’s 
absolutely no danger.” 

“They are playing on this house—it must be on 
fire,” she told him triumphantly. 
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“It’s perfectly safe,” he kept assuring her. How- 
ard’s immediate departure for the Drews’ in their 
emergency had left to Kenmore the task of keeping 
their mother from dragging the furniture out of 
the house. “Nothing will happen to it, but, if it 
should catch on fire, leave it alone and get your in- 
surance,” he counseled. 

“I shall do nothing of the kind,” she replied, and 
in spite of himself, Kenmore was kept running up 
and down stairs carrying boxes and bundles to the 
front hall. | 

“You are doing absalutely the wrong thing, 
Mother,” he said severely. 

“Come up here and get this,” Mrs. Bristol called 
to him in reply. 

He went up, protesting. ‘““The most of this is just 
old junk,” he said as he went down again with his 
arms full. 

She did not argue the point with him, she was 
too busy tying up more things in sheets. When 
she was ready she went to the banisters and called 
down: “Kenmore!” 

“I’m not coming,” he answered. 

“Very well, then,” she said, and she started down 
with the bundle herself. It was too cumbersome 
for her; evidently she would trip. He was com- 
pelled to go up the steps and take it away from 
her. He put it by the door with all the other things 
he had put there at her command, then he went up 
again and took her by the arm. 

“Now, Mother, you have got to come down. The 
fire next door is well under control.” | 

“Leave me alone, Kenmore,” she said, and she 
pulled her arm away from him. She knew what 
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she was about very much better than he did, she 
fancied. “These things I’m collecting can’t be re- 
placed.” 

“What was in that last bundle?” he demanded. 

“None of your business,” she answered promptly. 

“TIl open it and find out.” 

“Well then, it’s all my winter clothing and How- 
ard’s dress suit.” 

“I thought I smelled camphor. No doubt they 
couldn’t be replaced,” he agreed with a smile. 
“But leave them, just the same. I haven’t worried 
about my clothes, and they are not even insured.” 

“I tied them up in one of the first bundles you 
took down,” she said with satisfaction. 

“Tied them up? What will they look like when 
they come out?” He went down the steps again 
and surveyed the baggage by the door. “Which 
one is it?” he called. He meant to untie the bundle 
at once and get his things out. 

Mrs. Bristol leaned over the banisters. “Leave 
those alone, Kenmore.” 

He hesitated, and then once again the old steer- 
ing gear worked and he came about. He left his 
clothes as his mother had fixed them, but he was 
determined she should not tie up any more things. 
He changed his tactics—he could always do that 
when he found it advisable. “I wish you could see 
the way the Drews’ furniture is being moved into 
another house,” he called from the front window 
below. 

“Which house?” his mother asked witi imme- 
diate interest. 

“The corner one across the street.” 
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Mrs. Bristol’s view above was obstructed by the 
treetops. “I can’t see anything,” she called. 

“Come down here,” he advised. 

She broke off operations at once and descended. 

“There goes Howard with an armchair,” Ken- 
more said, watching the stream of movers. 

“Isn’t he making a spectacle of himself!” Mrs. 
Bristol remarked caustically. 

“Who are all the rest of those men?” 

“I don’t know. Skeffington seems to be master 
of ceremonies.” 

“He owns that house,” Mrs. Bristol nodded 
toward the corner. 

“He’s pretty well off, I guess.” 

“Oh yes, that’s the reason Sophy Drew is setting 
her cap for him.” 

Kenmore smiled. “The same reason could not 
have moved her sister with regard to Howard.” 

“Caroline? Howard was her last chance,” said 
Mrs. Bristol. “What is the thing that good-for- 
nothing Dunning boy is carrying over.” 

“Looks like a cabinet of some variety. He’s a 
young man of muscle, I should say.” 

Kenmore himself was quite contented with the in- 
action that seemed to be his appointed duty during 
the general upheaval. He was not fond of carry- 
ing dining tables and bookcases to any considerable 
distance. Had he attended the fire he would have 
tried to confine himself to bric-a-brac, with possibly 
an occasional light chair thrown in to give impor- 
tance to his movements. 

“Why is Sophy Drew coming in our gate?” Mrs. 
Bristol inquired suddenly. 

Kenmore did not know. He stepped back a lit- 
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tle from the window; he had no wish to be seen 
in his somewhat passive role. It was a necessary 
one, for, had he not been there, his mother would 
have called in the populace and had her possessions 
set in the street. 

Sophy was not looking at the windows of the Bris- 
tol’s house; she went to the side garden at once. 

“She’s hunting for that cat, and she won't find 
him,” Mrs. Bristol remarked gleefully. “A fireman 
turned the hose pipe straight on the violet bed, and 
I saw Henry shoot over the back fence, soaking wet. 
I'd like to see the confusion in that house,” she 
said, returning to the scene before her. 

Strange to say, there was not a great deal of 
confusion in the house into which the Drews’ fur- 
niture was being carried. Skefington managed 
things with much system in the street, and Lina 
Drew, stationed in the hallway, directed the bear- 
ers with quickness and decision, so that the larger 
pieces of furniture seemed to fall very nearly into 
place. 

“I can’t thank you enough,” Lina said later to 
Mr. Skeflington—very cordially. In justice, she had 
to express gratitude, but she resented the necessity. 
Why should that trifling darkey, Pearl, mismanage 
the water-heater and force her to fall on the neck 
of a man like Mr. Skefington? For all time, now, 
she would have to proclaim herself his friend, and 
she had been very lofty about Mr. Skeffington’s 
antecedents. | 

“The pleasure is mine,” he declared affably. “I 
may say I think you will be comfortable here. It’s 
a fairly good house.” 

“Its a handsomer house than ours,” said Lina 
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at once, “‘but I hope they will be able to fix ours be- 
fore very long.” 

“It will take some months,” Skeffington estimated. 

Lina’s heart went down. 

“I don’t see your sister about,” he said after a 
moment. 

Now why did he want to see Sophy about? That 
was the point that Lina really found annoying. 
“She’s hunting for her cat, I believe,” she said, as 
courteously as she could. 

“T’ll have to help her in that,” he declared, and 
he went out with a most interested feeling of pro- 
prietorship in the whole establishment. He was 
not committed to anything; he was merely playing 
the part of a friend, but of an intimate and efficient 
fried. The knowledge gave him a feeling of as- 
surance in social intercourse that he had never had 
before. The idea came to him pleasantly that he 
was still perfectly free. He had not necessarily 
made any decision as to what he might or might not 
do with regard to Sophy, but he had certainly been 
put at an advantage with her, or so it seemed to 
him. 

Mrs. Lowden spoke in appreciation of him. “He 
knows how to take care of women,” she said. 

“He’s very kind, but there’s no reason why he 
should take care of us,” said Lina. “I shall set- 
tle the matter of rent with him as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“He won’t want to rent the house to you merely 
for a month or so,” Mrs. Lowden assured her. 

_ “He'll have to.” 

“Even so, it’s a great accommodation to you, and 

you can’t get around that.” : 
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“I’m not trying to get around it; I’m very grate- 
ful for his kindness.” Lina’s manner did not sug- 
gest gratitude at the moment, and her friend 
laughed. 

“If I were starting life over again, I should try 
to get along without furniture; it has shaped my 
course on several occasions,’ Mrs. Lowden said. 

Lina looked at her with understanding. ‘“‘You 
have to have some place to put it,” she agreed. 

“And half the time you don’t want it, and neither 
does anybody else,” Mrs. Lowden finished. 

That was certainly true. The furniture which 
had looked very well in the homelike atmosphere 
the Drews had created in their own house appeared 
now, in Skeffington’s mansion, decidedly unprepos- 
sessing. None of it seemed to have any sort of 
connection with its surroundings. It stood about 
awkwardly, revealing all weak points in the light of 
uncurtained windows. None of the efflorescence of 
life was upon it; it looked like the bare bones of a 
past—gaunt and uncompromising. Lina did not ob- 
ject to Mrs. Lowden’s criticism, but somehow she 
resented the appraising eye of Skeffington turned 
upon her household goods in their stark appearance 
at that time. 

He came back before very long, for he said he 
could not find either Sophy or her cat. He might 
have added that he had failed to see Mark Dunning 
also, but he had not thought of looking for Mark. 

It seemed scarcely the moment for an expedi- 
tion, but Sophy and Mark had taken a suburban 
trolley. A sense of exhaustion had come over her 
rather suddenly. 
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“Let’s get out of this for a while,” he said. He 
saw that she was tired. 

“I smell of smoke all over,” she complained. 

“We'll go out to the river and get the breeze,” 
Mark suggested. He was rather triumphant, for 
he knew if Skeffington had thought of it Sophy 
would have been borne off in his machine. As it 
was, a trolley car did duty satisfactorily. Mark 
wished that he had an automobile, though; he hated 
the thought always of jamming Sophy in with every- 
body else. 

That afternoon, however, they had the car al- 
most to themselves. The river bank, too, where 
they got out, was almost deserted. It was a salt 
river, the tide was in and the breeze was fresh. 
For a while they scarcely talked at all; they were 
both of them very tired. Not until the sun had 
set and the cool sweet air had revived them a little 
did they have much to say to each other. Sophy 
never minded being silent with Mark, for he was 
always contented to talk or not as she pleased. 

“I don’t know how you carried out those big, 
heavy things,” she said reflectively. She had not 
been too excited to observe the heroic deeds of Mark 
during the fire. 

“Pd do more than that for you,” he told her. 

“I know it,” said Sophy. “I believe you'd do 
that much for Lina.” 

“I would,” he answered promptly, “though she 
doesn’t approve of me.” 

“She thinks you are dangerous.” 

“Dangerous? I look it. I jog along at that 
shipyard all day, and work my head off every night.” 

“What are you working at?” she asked quickly. 
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“Oh, nothing in particular.” He had not meant 
to tell her just what he was doing, but he found 
he had to do so now. “I’m studying, if you must 
know. If you are ever to marry me I’ve got to be 
something more than a draughtsman, and, if you 
are not, I’ll show you what I can be,” he said, fin- 
ishing in the more or less angry tone that the un- 
certainty referred to always drew forth. 

“You are so clever, and I am so proud of you,” 
she said softly. 

His hand sought hers and held it. “You don’t 
mean that, exactly, but it sounds so sweet,” he told 
her. 

“Yes, I do mean it,” she said truly. “And I 
think you were wonderfully good to help us so much 
this afternoon.” 

“That was no more than everybody else did,” 
Mark protested. 

“Yes, it was—a great deal more.” She patted 
his hand a little, then she smiled, and there was a 
gleam of fun in her eyes that he did not see. 

“Wasn’t it lovely of Mr. Skefington to open that 
house for us?’ she asked. Undoubtedly the salt 
air had refreshed her. 

“Can’t we ever get away from Skefington and 
his loveliness?” Mark demanded. He dropped her 
hand and put both his own in his pockets. 

“Well, I am appreciative, and I can’t help feeling 
under an obligation to him,” Sophy replied. 

“That’s just it. What did you put yourself there 


“I didn’t. The first thing I knew, I saw you 
helping to carry my trunk into his house,” she said 
with some spirit. 
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“Darn his house! I wish it would burn down,” 
Mark exclaimed, 

“Not with our furniture in it,” she reminded him. 

“Darn your furniture! Why didn’t you leave 
it in your own house?” he asked. 

“That’s what Howard Bristol said in the begin- 
ning,” Sophy observed. 

“He’s got sense,” Mark replied. 

“Yes, he has. It was just you people from the 
outside who came in and pulled everything out.” 
“I thought you thanked me for helping a minute 
“I did. I thanked you for an intention which 
was kind.” 

“And I suppose you'll thank Skeffiington for his 
intention, too.” 

“I shall. And it won’t end in his being rude to 
me either.” 

“No, he’ll just patronize you and let you know 
what he’ s done for you.’ 

“No, he won't,” said Sophy. 

She spoke very definitely, and, as Mark thought 
about it, he liked her tone. The scowl on his face 
relaxed, and once again he seemed aware of the 
sweet influence of the summer afternoon, 
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CHAPTER XV 


Howarp was a little hurt that Lina should have 
been so easily talked over to agreement in Ken- 
more’s scheme about his land. He did not blame 
her, even in his thoughts, but it seemed to him just 
another evidence of his brother’s convincing plausi- 
bility. Appearing thus, in a realm he had thought 
peculiarly his own, it gave him a sense of depres- 
sion that he could not avoid. He felt his own lack 
of effectiveness—nothing could have brought it 
home to him more keenly. His impulse was to set 
his head and follow his own inclination, regardless 
of her advice. He believed in the scheme no more 
than he had believed before. For a moment that 
suggestion of Kenmore’s that he would buy the land 
himself if he had the money had almost startled him 
into belief in its value. But, after all, Kenmore 
did not have the money. It is one thing to make a 
statement of that character and quite another to 
back it up with funds. Lina’s attitude, however, 
put the matter in another light. For her sake, he 
realized, he ought not to be stubborn. He would 
consider it, anyway, although he wished above all 
things that she had not listened so readily to Ken- 
more. Yet he felt that he had her future to con- 
sider, and if she believed in this scheme and wanted 
to risk it That was just the point—there 
was a risk, and on her account he ought not to 
take it. a 
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“What are a few thousand dollars? The income 
from them wouldn’t support you,” Lina had argued. 
Unconsciously she quoted Sophy. An argument of 
that character is always telling with a woman. It 
stays in her mind and works there as a determining 
agent. 

“That is true,” Howard had admitted slowly. 
He wondered if she had any idea how much effort 
and self-sacrifice saving on a small salary entails. 
This was their first difference of opinion—and in 
the beginning she had approved his decision. Ken- 
more had wrought the change. It annoyed Howard 
to realize that. He must not vent his annoyance 
on her, however. Rather he must accept the fact 
that Kenmore was a better talker than he. In 
spite of all his arguments, he returned to his orig- 
inal thought—Lina should have had more confi- 
dence in him. Why? Suddenly he asked himself 
that question, very honestly. Why should she have 
confidence in his business ability? He had no con- 
fidence in it himself. He determined anew not 
to be stubborn in this matter. He felt that he owed 
her understanding action, and the only way for him 
to act understandingly was to get advice. He could 
hardly believe that he had brought himself to the 
point of asking advice, and he thoroughly resented 
the circumstances that forced him to do so. If 
Kenmore had minded his own business this unpleas- — 
antness would not have arisen. It was an un- 
pleasantness; any difference of opinion, even un- 
spoken, between Lina and himself Howard deplored. 

He had decided, then, to get advice. From whom? 
That was the question. Real estate agents were 
not to be trusted—one of them had sold him the 
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land in the beginning. Suddenly he remembered 
about Skefington. Kenmore had said he would prob- 
ably make a bid for the land himself. Personally 
he did not believe it, but, at least, Skefiington, from 
the point of view of the shipyard, would know 
whether there was a chance to make any money out 
of the project. He respected Skeffington, too—he 
believed him to be an honest man. 

Undoubtedly Skeffington was honest. If he had 
not been honest he could easily have made a meal 
of Howard and his land. 

Howard took, not an automobile, but the trolley 
to the South Fork yards, as Kenmore had divined 
that he would do, should his interest lead him in that 
direction. It was an August day and there was much 
dust and heat to traverse between the trolley line and 
Skeflington’s office. Coming into view, somewhat 
wilted, Howard did not strike the employees in the 
outer circles as a visitor of importance. Mark 
Dunning, however, furthered his progress by carry- 
ing him to the particular door and despatching the 
particular messenger boy that gave access to the 
presence chamber. 

Howard had always liked Mark; he felt himself 
lucky in running across the young man. Mark could 
not imagine what had brought Mr. Bristol to the 
yard. Howard never made unnecessary mysteries; 
he mentioned very frankly that he had come to ask 
Mr. Skeffington’s opinion about a little business mat- 
ter—merely in a friendly way. 

Mark started to say something caustic about Skef- 
fington and friendliness but he realized that it was 
not proper for him to talk about his employer just 
there, so he did violence to his inclination and kept 
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quiet. Howard Bristol had always a very good in- 
fluence over him; Mark could get his bearings and 
keep on an even keel in his company. He was glad 
it was only an opinion Mr. Bristol was asking of 
Skefington. Any matching of wits in the business 
world would leave Howard out of the game. Con- 
vinced of that, Mark said tentatively, “This isn’t 
your line, is it?” 

“No, but everybody takes a little fling some- 
times,” said Howard. 

“Don’t take it,’ Mark urged suddenly. It was 
strange advice from him; he took risks himself as 
unthinkingly as he took his dinner. He had no con- 
fidence in Mr. Bristol’s luck, however. 

Howard smiled, knowing what Mark meant. He 
had no reason for confidence himself. He put his 
hand on the young man’s arm. “How is it you are 
advising me so sagely without knowing the facts?” 
he asked. 

Mark laughed. ‘It does sound rather foolish, 
but I’ve seen so many things go bad.” 

“I guess I’ve seen more of them than you have, 
and I'd like nothing better than to take your advice, 
but—vwell, it seems to me my duty to look into this. 
It has all grown out of a mistaken investment I 
made when I was some years younger than you are.” 

“I wish my early mistakes had been merely in- 
vestments,” Mark observed. 

Howard looked at him quickly. He remembered 
what Lina had told him about Sophy and Mark. 
The glance that met his was clear and straight. 
“It’s a test of character, though, to rise above some 
mistakes,” he said, understanding what the other 
meant, and believing in him, too. 
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“It’s hard enough to do for it to be a test of some- 
thing,” Mark observed. 

“But it’s worth while.” 

“I guess so—for itself, even if it doesn’t bring 
any particular reward.” Mark’s voice was rather 
cheerless. There were times when he seemed very 
far from the realization of his desires. 

“The rewards will come if you have patience,” 
Howard promised. He had no foundation for the 
encouragement that he gave except a somewhat 
greater knowledge of life than Mark had, but faith 
and good will spoke in his voice. 

“Do you like your work here?” he asked, coming 
back after a pause to more definite facts. 

Mark hesitated. “I like the work well enough,” 
he said, and his emphasis showed his meaning. “I’m 
studying architecture,” he volunteered. Just why 
he did so, he scarcely knew, except that Howard’s 
manner moved him to confidence. 

“Doing it at night? That takes pluck.” 
Howard’s appreciation of the effort required was 
very real. 

“A fellow has to do that sort of thing to get 
along in life,” Mark replied. “I like the work and 
Ive got some ideas in it too, but getting an oppor- 
tunity to give them shape and substance is another 
matter.” 

“It will come,” Howard said surely. “Just go 
straight. Be ready for opportunity and you'll 
meet it.” 

_ "So they say,” Mark answered, though not in a 
very hopeful tone. 

He was glad, nevertheless, to have had the few 
minutes’ talk with Howard. The return of the mes- 
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senger boy ended it, but the friendly intercourse had 
done him good. He went back to his work in a 
pleasanter frame of mind than he sometimes in- 
dulged in. Mark was making an effort to live right 
and to do something with his life, and effort, while 
commendable, is not soothing. “Thats a good 
man,” he said to himself, and wondered again as to 
the consultation with Skefington. “Old Skeff will 
skin him,” he thought with regret. He would have 
warned Howard against going into that office, if he 
could have thought of any way of doing it properly. 

Mark was wrong; his estimate of Skeflington’s 
character was biased by prejudice. Personally he 
kept out of that private office as much as he could. 
He fought shy of Skefiington always, for he felt he 
could observe courtesy only by so doing. 

Howard, however, making allowance for the self- 
satisfaction of Adam Skeffington’s manner, judged 
the man, in essentials, very fairly. He was, it must 
be admitted, a little overawed by the perception of 
the power and force that seemed to be centralized 
in that office. Kenmore had enjoyed the atmos- 
phere, it stirred his fancy; Howard found it oppres- 
sive, it paralyzed his thought. He experienced the 
same sensation that he did in watching machinery 
in motion; he had to make a distinct effort to focus 
his faculties. | 

Skefington was very polite, condescendingly so. 
Like Mark, he wondered why the school teacher had 
come to see him. Howard got to his point very 
quickly—he was never a wordy man. His sincerity 
of purpose kept him from being vague, and his 
thoughtfulness of others made him aware of the 
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value of their time. Those are qualities not to be 
despised by a business man. 

Skeffington’s face expressed surprise. “You mean 
to say you own the entire tract?” 

“Unfortunately, I do.” 

“You mean fortunately.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Beyond question.” 

“Thats what I want—your opinion,” said 
Howard. “You see, my brother has been urging me 
to improve the property, and I felt I should like 
to have the view of an outsider, yet of one who 
knew something of the situation.” 

“Your brother was here not long ago,” Skefiing- 
ton said. He remembered that they had spoken 
then about the possibilities of that property. Ken- 
more must have known that Howard held it. There 
he was mistaken, but his caution, never dormant, 
was aroused. Probably the two brothers were try- 
ing to work something on him—Kenmore suggest- 
ing the project and this unpractical looking one put 
up to divert suspicion and conduct the sale. He put 
his hands behind his head, and, leaning back in his 
imposing chair, he fixed his gaze on Howard’s face. 
“Are you here to give me an option on that prop- 
erty?” he asked. 

“Do you want that?” 

Skefington did not answer for a time. He did 
want the option; he had been thinking of it ever 
since the other brother had been there, sitting in that 
same chair, but he was not quite sure that he saw 
their game. 

“What do you think that land is worth?” Howard 
asked frankly. 
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Skeffington’s astonished glance rested on his face. 
“I'd rather you put your own price on it.” 

“I haven’t the remotest idea what it should be,” 
Howard remarked. “A short while ago I should 
have sold it for what it cost me, plus the taxes I’ve 
paid, but Kenmore has unsettled me about it re- 
cently.” 

“What did you pay for it?” 

“Three dollars an acre. It seemed to me a won- 
derful chance when I was a boy.” 

“We paid double for the shipyard, and had to 
clear the land,” Skefington said briefly. 

“I know you did. I was in hopes you were going 
to locate on my land.” 

“This curve of the river suited me better.” 

“I understand, but that has always been my luck.” 

Skefington got up and went to the window. It 
seemed to him that a remarkably good chance to 
make money was falling into his hands. He be- 
lieved that if he held out the bait of a moderate 
sum he could get that land. If he bought, he would 
go into the thing himself—it would be a personal 
venture, not under the auspices of the South Fork 
Company. He would have had no compunctions 
about.acting if he had been dealing with Kenmore, 
but, somehow, he had lost his suspicion about 
Howard. 

He turned abruptly from his contemplation of the 
view. ‘“‘Why don’t you consult your brother, Mr. 
Bristol? - He impresses me as a good business man.” 

“I think he is, but I don’t feel that he can come 
down here from New York and size up the whole 
situation at a glance. I want your opinion, merely 


as a friend, Mr. Skeffington, and I know I have 
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trespassed on your time.” Howard rose as he 
spoke. 

The two men looked at each other, and, across 
the chasm between them, honesty bowed to honesty. 

“As a friend, then, Mr. Bristol, if I owned that 
land I should spend every dollar I could in improv- 
ing it. If you don’t want to take the risk [ll buy 
it from you at a fair advance on what you paid 
for it.” 

Howard held out his hand. “I certainly thank 
you, and Ill show you how much I value your ad- 
vice by taking it,” he said. 

Skefington returned the hand clasp cordially. 
Why he had acted as he had, he hardly knew. He 
stood for a moment in social converse with Howard 
at the open door of his sanctum. “Seen anything 
of our young lady friends since they’ve been in their 
new house?” he asked. 

Howard admitted that he had. 

“Very charming young ladies—particularly, I may 
say, the younger one.” 

Howard smiled. He would have said particularly 
the elder one, if he had wished to discuss the sisters. 
He thanked Skeffington once again and retraced his 
steps through the heat to the trolley. 

He left a feeling of good will behind him—with 
Skeffington, certainly, who could not help realizing 
his own merit. Skeffington was in a good humor, for 
he liked to feel the conviction of his kindliness and 
straight dealing. His intention toward the world 
was honest and good, and he took pride in every 
demonstration of the fact. He hoped poor Bristol 
would succeed. 

Mark also hoped for Howard's success; he hoped 
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Skefiington had not done him out of his little in- 
vestment—whatever it might have been. He was 
glad to have had the few minutes of conversation 
with Mr. Bristol—it was like cooling one’s head in 
a brook on a hot day. That comparison rather 
pleased him; it was a very hot day and Mark’s head 
always needed cooling. He told Sophy that night of 
his flight of fancy about Howard. They were sitting 
on the side piazza of the new house. It was screened 
from the street by a coral vine that made a dark 
background for Sophy’s muslin dress in the white 
light of an unclouded moon. Mark had decided that 
he must go to see her; it would scarcely be courteous 
not to make inquiry about her after the fire. His 
inquiry once made, however, he continued his visit; 
he found the side piazza very pleasant. 

“I like Mr. Bristol,” he said, “he’s one of the 
few people I don't feel disposed to knock in the 
head.” 

“What makes you so bad tempered, Mark?” she 
asked gently. 

He looked at her for a while without answering, 
then he looked up at the moon. 

She, watching him, saw a slight tightening of the 
muscles about his mouth. He seemed another Mark 
from the one she knew, and the strength in his face 
held her glance. There was something untamed 
and unknowable about Mark that thrilled her. 

He sighed and shook his head sadly. “I don’t 
know whats the matter with me; I hate ’most 
everybody, Sophy.” 

“And people like you so much,” she said ac- 
cusingly.” 

“Yes, Skeffington loves me,” he answered at once. 
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“Well, you don’t love him, do you?” she re- 
minded him. 

“No, I don’t. There’s only one person in the 
world I love, and it’s not Skeffington.” 

“Who is it?” Sophy asked. She ought not to 
have done so, she knew it. 

Mark knew it too; she made him angry when she 
tried to amuse herself at his expense. “I don’t 
trifle about that thing, Sophy, and I shan’t tell you,” 
he said promptly. 

“All right,” said Sophy. She was a little ashamed 
of herself. 

What a beautiful moon there was on high! How 
dark was the shadow in which Mark’s face was 
thrown! 

“I don’t think you realize how hard life is for 
me,” he said after a minute. 

It was an impulsive speech. He had never com- 
plained before, but the sight of Sophy, so ethereal 
in the moonlight, apparently so far removed from 
the stress and strain @f existence moved him by the 
contrast between them. 

“Ts it so very hard?” she asked softly. 

“Ts it!” he answered briefly. 

“It ought not to be so hard; you’ve got so much— 
youth, and strength and ability.” 

“And longings that I have to contend with un- 
ceasingly,” said Mark. 

“Do you mean it’s so hard to keep straight ?” 
she asked. 

“That’s something of what I mean, but it wouldn’t 
be hard if I had you. Not having you, if I could 
let go I shouldn’t mind the work and the everlasting 
dullness of things in general.” 
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“They wouldn’t be dull, then, if you let go, I sup- 
pose,” said Sophy. 

“No, they wouldn’t.” 

“I wouldn’t marry a man to keep him from let- 
ting go—no matter how much I loved him,” Sophy 
said slowly. It was as though she had cut through 
the flowery gracefulness of her usual manner and 
let him see the rock foundation of her character. 

“I shouldn’t want you to,” said Mark. There 
was something stern in his own character that could 
respond to her demand. Never had she felt it so 
truly as at that moment. 

“I couldn’t love anybody who was weak—except 
to pity him,” she said. 

“I don’t want that,” he exclaimed almost roughly. 
“Only, if I thought you knew how hard things are, 
I believe I could get on better.” 

“I think I do know a little,” she told him gently. 

“I guess you do, Sophy. You’ve got some imagi- 
nation. That’s what I felt about Mr. Bristol this 
morning. I don’t suppose he ever went through 
what I’ve been through in all his life, but he’s got 
a sympathy that he knows how to put across to you. 
I hated to see him walk into that old crocodile’s 
jaws, and not say a word to warn him.” 

“What crocodile?” Sophy inquired. 

“Skefington. He would skin Howard Bristol as 
quick as a flash—probably he’s done it by this time.” 
Mark spoke without a very clear perception of the 
methods of crocodiles. 

Sophy could not bear to have him so intolerant 
and unfair. ‘I wish you’d try not to say those 
violent things about Mr. Skeffington. You never let 
his name pass without a sneer.” 
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“Because I know him.” 

Well, I know him too, probably better than you 
do.” 

The words infuriated Mark. “I couldn’t judge 
as to how well you know him,” he said bitterly, “but 
I work for him.” 

“Why don’t you remember that? He gave you 
a place when you came back from the war.” 

“Yes, because he knew he could get me for almost 
nothing.” 

“Tf that’s so, I'd give up the place.” 

“It suits me to keep it for the present,” said 
Mark. 

“Then keep quiet about him,” Sophy advised. 

“Yes, and see my friends walk in calmly and be. 
skinned.” Mark’s voice was disagreeable, and noth- 
ing else. 

“I don’t believe he skins people. He’s a good 
man, and very kind hearted.” 

“I should expect you to say that,” he exclaimed. 

“It’s hateful of you to be so unjust and prejudiced. 
Even if you don’t like him, you ought to be able to 
see his good points.” 

“Well, I don’t hurt my eyes looking for them.” 

“They are evident enough for anybody to see,” 
Sophy answered warmly. 

“I’m sorry I have not been able to discern them, 
but I hope for your sake that they are there,” he 
retorted. 

“For my sake!” ; 

“Well, you know what’s said about you, I sup- 
pose.’ 

“That I am trying to marry his money?” she 
asked coolly. 
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“I haven't heard it put quite so baldly as that, but 
I suppose that’s the gist of it,” he answered. 

Sophy found his manner exceedingly unpleasant. 
She had a temper of her own, and it flared occa- 
sionally. “I haven’t been asked to marry him,” she 
said, “but, if I should be, his money would certainly 
not be my reason for accepting him—if I did.” 

“You think he’s a man, no doubt.” 

“I do,” said Sophy. She met Mark’s eyes with 
spirit. 

“I won't dispute it with you further, then. Good 
night,” he said coldly, and, before she quite realized 
what he intended doing, he had vaulted over the 
railing to the garden and was out in the street. 

That was the way with Mark—he was quick in 
his decisions and his movements. What was the 
use of staying there to quarrel with her about such 
a man—a crocodile! 

Sophy rose with a startled exclamation as he left 
her, and she stood by the railing almost motion- 
less for a time. How had they come to this sud- 
den break? And just a little while before—she 
left the thought unfinished. There was no telling 
what might not have happened a little while before. 

She was right, she knew. She couldn’t in all 
decency permit Mark to call a friend of hers a 
crocodile. And Skeffington was a friend—she liked 
him very much. 


CHAPTER XVI 


KENMORE BRISTOL felt very well satisfied with 
his diplomacy. He had approached Howard 
through Lina, and Lina had brought him around. 
The rest would be easy, and very much to Ken- 
more’s liking. There was nothing that interested 
him more than to put through a venture, and one 
that he believed in as thoroughly as he did in this, 
his latest scheme, tempted him to develop it with 
elaboration of detail. That is to say, his elabora- 
tion was as great as Howard’s limited capital per- 
mitted. 

Howard refused to borrow money. On that point 
his position was immovable. Building a line of cot- 
tages on a first mortgage was as much as he would 
agree to do. Kenmore got exasperated with him, 
he to no purpose; Howard was quiet, but he was 

rm. | 

“How am I ever to do anything if you check me 
at every turn?” Kenmore demanded. 

“You. didn’t suggest this loan at first,” Howard 
reminded him. 

“Naturally not. I couldn’t foresee everything 
before we had even decided to act.” 

It was noticeable that Kenmore said “we” and 
“I” very often in speaking of the project. His man- 
ner, too, had become proprietary. Howard was 
aware of the manner, though he made no comment 
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upon it. He was a little annoyed, however. After 
all the years he had paid taxes on that property and 
the half contemptuous amusement he had excited 
because of its purchase and possession, now, at the 
moment when it appeared to be growing valuable, 
Kenmore gave himself the air of ownership. It was 
a trifling matter; Howard tried not to set his mind 
on it. He wanted not to be small in his relations 
with his brother. He knew that Kenmore was de- 
pending upon this venture to put him on his feet 
again, but not once did Kenmore say so. Had he 
been franker and less assuming, he would have found 
Howard most generous. As it was, he was sur- 
prised to find himself playing second fiddle. 

Howard outlined their position with regard to 
each other at the start. He had not meant to do 
so; he had not thought of it even until he was 
startled by the audacity of Kenmore’s claim. They 
were disputing some minor point, and their mother, 
sittmg by, advised Howard as to his conduct. 

“The best thing you can do is to put yourself in 
your brother’s hands,” she said. She was quite 
triumphant because of Kenmore’s finding some way 
to make that old investment pay. She had always 
known he could do it, if only he would put his mind 
on it. She admitted no doubt of success. 

“That’s it,” Kenmore exclaimed. “Leave your- 
self in my hands. You put up the property and I’ll 
push the venture.” 

“I put up the property and the money,” said 
Howard with emphasis. 

“Well, suppose so. You wouldn’t make anything 
without my experience back of you. We'll split 
even, and make our firm name ‘Bristol & Bristol.’ ” 
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Howard shook his head. “We won't do that. It 
will be ‘The Bristol Improvement Company,’ but I 
am ‘Bristol,’ and you will be on a per cent.” 

Kenmore dropped the pencil with which he had 
been figuring and threw himself back in his chair. 
“You are claiming a good deal, aren't you?” he 
asked in a clear-cut tone. 

“I don’t think so, considering what I have put 
into this thing, but I won’t go into it at all, except 
on those conditions.” 

Kenmore shrugged his shoulders. “Your land 
will be a dead loss to you if you don’t go into it.” 

“Not at all. I shall sell it to Skefington.” 

“Are you banking on that suggestion I made to 
you the other day? Sketfington has his hands full; 
he can’t undertake this sort of thing.” 

“You are mistaken, he has made me an offer.” 

“Made you an offer? When?” 

“I went to him a day or so ago to ask his advice 
about this proposition of yours.” 

Kenmore leaned forward and looked at his 
brother curiously. “You went to Skefington to ask 
advice about our scheme?” 

“I did. I wanted an outside opinion. I didn’t 
distrust you, Kenmore, but I thought 4 

Kenmore interrupted him. “And it did not occur 
to you to distrust Skeffington ?” 

“No, I admire Skefington; I think he is a very 
honorable man.” 

“What did he say to you?” 

_ “Efe advised me strongly to go into it, but he 
said he’d buy from me if I didn’t.” 
“And so you did,” Kenmore remarked drily. 
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“Yes, I did, but if you don’t want to proceed 
on my terms——”’ 

That expression, “my terms,” irritated Kenmore. 
“What do you suppose he thinks of you?” he asked. 
“He thinks you are either a fool or a knave.” 

“Not a knave, I believe,” said Howard calmly. 

Kenmore gave a short hard laugh, and after that 
there was a pause. 

“Shall we go on, or not?” Howard asked. It was 
perfectly clear that he left the decision with his 
brother. 

Kenmore picked up his pencil. “Well, where 
were we, before this haggling over the spoils began,” 
he asked after a brief hesitation. He was not ac- 
customed to falling into line behind Howard, but 
it was that or not getting into line at all. 

For once, Mrs. Bristol was of Howard’s opinion. 
“You must not try to take too much on your shoul- 
ders, Kenmore. Show your brother how to do this 
and then turn him loose.” 

“He'll have ta keep an eye on me, Mother,” 
Howard said pleasantly. He knew that his mother 
would be distressed to realize that Kenmore was 
less successful than formerly. 

“Let him run down from New York every now 
and then; that will be all that’s needed,” Mrs. Bris- 
tol replied. 

‘But, if this succeeds, it’s going to be a big thing,” 
Kenmore explained. 

“Not big enough for two of you,” she said de- 
cidedly. 

“I guess Kenmore will have to be here practically 
all the time,” Howard told her. 

Kenmore was grateful to him; he hated to lose 
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the mantle of prosperity in which his mother’s fancy 
clothed him. Not until that moment did he realize 
that he valued it. There was something dear to him 
in the feeling that she looked with pride upon his 
achievements. For her sake Howard was willing 
to be reticent about Kenmore’s affairs, and for his 
own sake Kenmore appreciated the reticence. 

“If this scheme will bring Kenmore back home, 
you will not be so lonesome when I get married.” 
Howard spoke from his heart, indiscreetly. He 
was dreaming of a home of his own, and he felt 
that the dream was coming true. By means either 
of Kenmore or of Skeffington, it seemed to him 
assured. 

“Married!” Mrs. Bristol said—just one word, 
but it expressed her feeling. She was not yet recon- 
ciled to the thought of Lina. Howard knew that 
he had made a mistake in introducing the subject, 
but, somehow, he could never keep away from it 
when it came anywhere near. He was amused at 
the idea that he was arranging for Kenmore to take 
the place that he would be leaving in the home— 
a place which Kenmore had very carefully avoided 
for some time past. Now, if this scheme went 
through, he, Howard, would be the prosperous mem- 
ber of the family. The wheel was turning, certainly, 
but tt seemed hardly possible that it could have 
turned that far. 

One change Howard did not intend making—he 
meant to continue in his profession. 

“Keep on being a school teacher?” his mother 
asked in dismay. 

“You forget our fortune has not yet material- 
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ized,” he said. There was no use putting the matter 
on any other ground with her. 

“But you won’t have time to push this land busi- 
ness,” she objected. 

“If I did push, it wouldn’t progress any more 
rapidly,” said Howard. ‘‘Let Kenmore do the push- 
ing, and I’ll stand steady in the boat.” 

Kenmore was relieved to find that Howard would 
be occupied in a harmless pursuit that would leave 
him a very free hand. He did not understand his 
brother’s preference, but if Howard liked school- 
teaching better than business, far be it from him to 
urge a change. He knew they would get on better 
in their new relationship if they had rather less than 
more of each other’s society. 

Howard was under no misapprehension as to his 
value in the business world. He wanted to keep 
` the controlling voice in his enterprise, but he had 
great confidence in his brother’s executive powers. 
He felt that this was the time for him to make 
recognition of that ability. “Im lucky in having 
you to pull me through,” he said. 

“I don’t mind saying I think you are,” Kenmore 
answered. He made no reference to his own luck 
in having the chance to use Howard’s land and 
money. That was his weakness—he never liked to 
acknowledge an obligation. 

On the instant Howard’s anger rose. ‘It seems 
that you are rather lucky, too, to have the use of my 
capital at this juncture,” he said. 

“Capital is rather a large name for your funds,” 
Kenmore remarked with some show of amusement. 

“The funds seem to be all that are available,” 
Howard responded. He had not wished his brother 
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to say more than a word or two in acknowledgment, 
but it was just that much that Kenmore would not 
do. Shortcomings of that variety cause resentment. 
Howard had a feeling that it was small to notice 
the omission, though he had not been able to help 
noticing it. 

He did not mention his annoyance to anyone, not 
even to Lina. He was no longer hurt because of 
her having listened to Kenmore’s arguments, for 
he realized that she had been right in her judgment, 
and one of his strong points was an ability to ad- 
mit that sometimes he was wrong. He knew now 
that he should not have been annoyed because of 
her seeing this opportunity more clearly than he had 
seen it. He was glad, too, that her feeling for Ken- 
more had become more cordial. There would be 
nothing gained by passing on the friction caused by 
the difference in nature between his brother and him- 
self. Possibly she would be able to give to each of 
them a better understanding of the other’s value. 
He hoped she could do so; it was a source of sad- 
ness to him to feel that there was a lack of harmony 
between them. 

Lina herself was glad to have a pleasanter feel- 
ing toward Kenmore. He had made very graceful 
speeches to her on the subject of her engagement 
to Howard, for he knew how to add with delicacy 
the touch of sentiment of which most people are 
afraid. It was merely verbal sentiment with Ken- 
more, but he gave himself the trouble to put things 
properly. She felt that she must try to know him 
better; she must try not to be prejudiced against 
him. Even if he did fail in some points of duty, she 
was ready to see now that there was a good side to 
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him, and she respected Howard for not trying to 
make her see anything else. 

“I like your brother better than I thought I 
should,” she told him. 

“Tm very glad,” he said truly. “We've not been 
very close to each other, and I dare say I have not 
been any more sympathetic than he has,” he went 
on, overlooking a good deal, in point of fact, that 
he might have deposed against Kenmore. 

Lina understood that he was doing so, and it gave 
her hope for pleasanter conditions in the future. “I 
wonder how you two happened to be so different,” 
she said meditatively. 

Howard laughed. “I think I touched the widest 
point of our difference to-day when I told Kenmore 
I meant to continue teaching, in spite of the busi- 
ness career that seems to be opening before me.” 

“It must have been a great relief to him,” Lina 
said, and they both found a good deal of amusement 
in the idea. She approved Howard's decision about 
his teaching. 

“It’s the only thing that has possibilities for me 
along lines that are not purely material,” he said. 
“The odd part is that I should realize that now, 
for I’ve always thought that I wanted to stop. I 
guess I never could have done anything in the way of 
literature, but this business of molding and influenc- 
ing I understand.” 

‘“‘There’s nothing finer or more unselfish,” Lina 
declared. “I should hate to have you degenerate 
into a mere business man.” 

He smiled into her eyes with a feeling of deep 
content in her perception. 

“Is that the way you look at it?” 
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“That’s the way I look at you; I think you were 
made for something higher than mere money get- 
ting.” 

It was sweet to know that she gave his profes- 
sion its due. He had followed it for a long time in 
the face of his mother’s more or less open contempt. 
“I get discouraged in my work often, yet I always 
understand its possibilities, and I can’t help feeling 
that they are larger than those offered by the real 
estate business.” 

“Even though less remunerative,” she finished 
with a smile. 

He sighed over years of poorly requited effort. 
“Teaching doesn’t offer many pecuniary induce- 
ments,” he admitted. “It’s not so much more pay 
as it’s less work than I’ve been looking for. I’ve 
found difficulty in doing what I wanted to do, loaded 
to the gunwales as I have been.” 

“But will things be any better now?” she asked, 
anxiety for his welfare at once aroused. 

“I think now I can prevail upon the board to give 
me an assistant. Boards are human, you know, they 
can’t help being influenced by the fact that a man 
doesn’t have to stay.” 

“According to your brother, you'll be able to en- 
gage the assistant for yourself,” she said smiling. 

“Yes. Figuring upon his prophecies I shall be 
able to pay my own salary. But I shall do neither, 
I shall have an assistant, or I shall leave.” 

“They won’t want to lose you,” Lina said posi- 
tively. 

“No, I don’t think they will.” Howard knew his 
value, in his own sphere. Altogether, he was in an 
uplifted frame of mind just then. Sometimes he 
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even forgot that it had taken the combined efforts 
of Lina, Kenmore, and Skeffington to back him into 
a portion of his good fortune. Lina realized Ken- 
more’s influence to the full, and acknowledged it 
graciously, but Skeffington’s she resented. She was 
finding the obligation she was under about the house 
burdensome—even with the privilege of paying rent, 
upon which she had insisted. 

Skeffington had a way of making obligations bur- 
densome. He was not conscious of it, for he en- 
joyed doing favors for his friends, but he was well 
aware that they were favors. He came over to see 
his house, and the Drews in it, particularly Sophy, 
as often as he felt that he could do so without com- 
mitting himself too definitely with regard to the 
young lady. He had very nearly made up his mind 
that Sophy was the woman he wanted to marry, but 
he was cautious about letting the world know his 
intentions. Suppose now, by any chance, he had mis- 
understood the affability of her manner and he 
should find her not agreeable to his suggestion. In 
plain English, suppose she turned him down! A 
pretty figure he would cut then if he had been run- 
ning after her so vigorously that everybody was 
aware of it. 

He did not know the world well enough to under- 
stand that it had divined his intention before he 
had been certain of it himself. He was not entirely 
certain yet. That is, he was certain of himself, he 
had decided that he wanted to marry her, but her 
frame of mind baffled him. If she were going to re- 
fuse him he would prefer not to make her the propo- 
sition. That was the reason of his uncertainty— 
he could not quite say what his decision would be. 
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He tried to sound her on the subject, but he felt 
in rather a helpless state, for he soon realized that 
he could not read the soundings that he obtained. 
He suspected that he was in deep water. It was so, 
indeed, and three nights out of the week he sat in 
the parlor or on the veranda of his newly purchased 
house and floundered. 

Never had Sophy liked him so well; she felt his 
stamina, and she did not object to his floundering. 

“You find the house comfortable?” he asked anx- 
iously. It occurred to him as a good idea that she 
should live in the place for a while before she pos- 
sibly made it her home. 

“It’s thoroughly comfortable. I like it so much,” 
said Sophy. 

“Nothing you would like to have altered ?” 

“Oh, not for the short time we shall be here.” 

“Yes, but I should be glad of your suggestions— 
to improve the property.” 

“Well, if you really want to make it more at- 
tractive, I’d suggest putting in new wood-work, and 
knocking down one or two partitions, then, if you 
repaper, you could do a lot with it,” she said calmly. 

“That would be equivalent to making it over in- 
side,” he remarked, a little dazed by the extent of 
her suggestions. 

“Yes, it wouldn’t be worth while for a house you 
are keeping to rent,” she agreed. 

“You don’t like this paper?” he asked. 

“Not very much, but then other people might.” 

“I prefer your taste.” 

“TIl help you pick out a paper, if you should ever 
want to change this,” she promised. 

“Will you?” he asked eagerly, so eagerly that 
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she looked up, and he was warned that he was going 
rather far. He was not yet quite sure enough of 
her to risk going further; perhaps she had spoken 
merely with a friendly interest in his affairs. 

“Did you ever visit a mill where wall paper is 
made?” he asked, veering to firm ground again. 

“No, I never did,” said Sophy. 

“It’s very interesting to watch the process,” he 
told her. 

“I'm sure it must be. I haven’t been to many 
mills,” she answered, wondering how long he would 
think it best to describe the wall paper industry. 
She understood him well enough by then to know 
that he preferred to talk about more personal mat- 
ters when he dared, but it surprised her to find how 
quickly he returned to them that evening. He did 
not even explain the process of paper making. 

“You've promised to come to my shipyard, but 
you've never done it,” he said. 

“Why do you want me to come?” 

He hesitated a moment, then spoke with an honest 
pride that she liked. “I should like to show you 
something I can do.” 

“I don’t need to see it; I know you can do things— 
big things,” she said admiringly. 

“I may say I have had some slight measure of 
success,’ he admitted. As he looked at her he 
wished it had been greater—there was no success 
that could be too great to offer her. If she would 
accept him, he felt there would be no limit to his 
effort. He wanted to give her everything that she 
would enjoy and to protect her from the world. 

“When are you coming?” he persisted. 
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Sophy wanted to say she was not coming at all; 
she knew Mark would be angry if she went. “Oh, 
some day,” she said vaguely. 

Skefington was not satisfied. It struck him that 
he would be able to tell a good deal about how she 
felt towards him by the way she treated this invi- 
tation; it would be a test which would yet not make 
his position entirely apparent—any “lady friend” 
might be invited to see an office. 

“Make it to-morrow,” he urged. 

“I can’t go to-morrow.” 

“Next day, then.” 

Evidently, if she declined outright his feelings 
would be hurt. She had not realized how proud he 
was of the shipyard. After all, Mark had no right 
to call him a crocodile! 

“Bring your sister—and the Bristols, anybody you 
like. Pll send the car for you and we'll have a 
watermelon cutting in your honor.” He elaborated 
the idea as he thought of it; he was determined that 
she should come. 

“Lina is not very fond of expeditions,” Sophy ob- 
jected. She knew she would not secure chaperon- 
age from her sister. 

“Ask Mrs. Lowden, then,” he said promptly. He 
had no hesitancy in pressing this suit. 

“Well, if Mrs. Lowden can arrange to go,” she 
agreed with reluctance. 

“TIl get her,” said Skeffington. 

“Then I’ll go if she does,” Sophy promised; there 
was really nothing else for her to do. After all, she 
was rather excited at the idea of going to the ship- 
yard with Skeflington—a party in her honor. The 
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definiteness with which he had set about getting his 
way took her fancy. It was easy to see why he was 
successful, She loved success. She had never known 
him so insistent—nor so dominating. 


CHAPTER XVII 


SOPHY’s statement about Lina was quite correct, 
she did not care for expeditions, and the idea of the 
one organized by Skeffington was particularly un- 
pleasing to her. 

“Why are you so anxious to go?” she asked of 
Sophy. ; 

“He wants me to so much. He'd have been 
dreadfully hurt if I had refused.” 

“Do you mean to say it’s merely to please him 
that you are going?” 

“Not entirely,” Sophy admitted. “Td like to see 
a shipyard.” 

“Sophy,” said Lina severely, “you never wanted 
to see anything of that sort in your life before.” 

“Td like to see Adam, then. I fancy he will look 
well in his overalls.” Sophy answered smiling. 

“He doesn’t wear overalls, he’s the head of the 
thing,” said Lina, who sometimes took airy state- 
„ments too literally. 

“Then you won’t go?” Sophy said. 

“No, I won’t, and you can’t go by yourself.” 

“But Mrs. Lowden is going, and I shall ask your 
brother-in-law.” 

“Kenmore?” 

“The same.” 

“Men take an interest in those things,” said Lina, 
“but as for Mrs. Lowden, why does she want to 
go? She’s always ready for anything.” 
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Mrs. Lowden was indeed ready. She loved to 
go, particularly when she was to be conveyed in an 
automobile, escorted and met by attentive gentle- 
men, and provided with iced watermelon while she 
chaperoned a charming girl who knew how to take 
care of herself. She was in a very amiable frame of 
mind indeed when she and Kenmore Bristol stopped 
for Sophy in Skeffington’s machine. Sophy was just 
a little excited. Kenmore was well enough pleased 
to join the party. He understood the dramatike sig- 
nificance of the occasion, for he had felt the force 
of Skeffington’s personality in its harmonious setting 
and he fancied it would be interesting to watch its 
effect upon Sophy. Altogether, the party swung off 
well, though it was a little late in getting under way, 
later still because of the stop that Kenmore insisted 
upon at Howard’s land. Already activities were in 
progress there—men with shovels were following in 
the wake of a surveyor. He pointed out the ad- 
vantages of the situation and spoke at some length, 
in spite of the morning sun. 

“I can’t stand this heat any longer, Kenmore,” 
Mrs. Lowden said at length. They drove on then, 
yet both of the ladies were mildly interested in seeing 
the much talked-of land. 

“Its going to be hot in this village,” Sophy 
observed. 

“Not at all. It catches the breeze from the river. 
The architect will have to consider that in arrang- 
ing for windows and so on when he plans his cot- 
tages.” 

“I didn’t know architects thought about anything 
of that sort,” she said. 

“The best of them do. I’m in correspondence 
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now with a man I think I can trust to look after 
all such points.” 

“Too bad you hadn’t sense enough to buy when 
Howard did, Kenmore,” Mrs. Lowden remarked 
suddenly. 

“Hush,” said Kenmore. “Don’t let anybody hear 
you say that. It’s a reflection I have been making 
myself of late.” 

“Im glad you are beginning to find out that 
Howard has a mind.” 

“He has, and a will of his own, too. Do you 
know he came out here and managed to get Skefiing- 
ton to give him an opinion about this land?” 

“Mr. Skeffington told me his opinion of it some 
time ago,” Sophy said casually. 

“That’s a different matter from giving it to the 
owner.” 

“Was it kind of him?” 

“It was miraculous under the circumstances, for 
he wanted to do what we are doing himself.” 

“Yes, I know. He said so. I wonder why he 
did that for your brother.” 

Kenmore shook his head. “I suspect Skeffington’s 
a clever fellow,” he said. 

“There are two meanings to ‘clever,’ aren’t 
there?” Sophy asked. 

“Which should you say I implied?” he questioned 
with an amused glance into her eyes. 

“Neither would be quite beside the mark,” she 
said, not choosing to be too definite in her statement. 
She did think it was nice of Mr. Skeflington, how- 
ever, to have advised Howard Bristol in such a dis- 
interested way. She thought him just what Kenmore 
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had called him, “a clever fellow,” in the good old- 


fashioned significance of the word. 

Skeffington at his end of the line was growing 
uneasy. Twenty minutes had passed since the hour 
set for the visit, and still there was no sound of an 
approaching automobile. Twenty minutes out of 
his day meant something, though he knew he could 
not expect the ladies to think of that. He was de- 
cidedly not in his overalls, if indeed he possessed 
any. He had dressed with more than usual care that 
morning in immaculate white, and he looked well. 
This wait, however, made him nervous. He wished 
it had not been necessary to make any preparations 
at all, and that Sophy might have run in on him un- 
expectedly. He would then have been seen more 
at an advantage—entirely at his ease. As it was, 
he was beginning to think of her coming in the light 
of a social function. l 

The waiter, and what Skeffington called “the nec- 
essary equipment” that he had had sent from the 
hotel with the watermelon helped to create the 
impression. The waiter had caused something of a 
stir in the outer offices when he had arrived. The 
general conviction was that Skeff must be going to 
entertain either the board of directors or his girl, 
and everyone was on the alert, though apparently 
work was going on as usual. Each knew his part— 
to seem active and occupied no matter who the visi- 
tors might be. 

= Mark Dunning bore no share in the covert jest- 

ing. He sat in sullen silence and worked, for he 
had a conviction as to who was coming, but he kept 
one eye on the window by his side for from it he 
could see the approach to the office door. 
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Skeffington’s office did not command the same 
view. Three separate times he came and stood over 
Mark and made comments on his work. Mark knew 
why he came there, and he made no answer to the 
comments, which was rude, of course. Skeffington 
seemed scarcely to notice the rudeness; his mind 
was on something else. The last time he came he 
said “Ah,” quickly, and hurried out of the room. 

“Who is it, Dunning?” someone asked, beneath 
his breath. 

“Come and see for yourself,” Mark answered. 
He had seen all he wanted to see. Why should he 
look at Sophy smiling all over herself and trying to 
be so fascinating? And there was his cousin Mary 
Lowden! Why had she come? She’d go anywhere, 
just to be going; he didn’t treasure up his wrath so 
much against her. She ought not to countenance a 
thing of this sort, though, this pursuit of wealth— 
a girl like Sophy selling herself to a man of Skeff- 
ington’s type. 

“Skeff picked a winner,” the pert office boy re- 
marked. 

That from the office boy! Sophy deserved what 
she got. She might expect to have her name bandied 
about. The office boy did not know her name, how- 
ever, though he did appreciate her appearance. 

Sophy, too, was in white; her dress was as simple 
and as dainty as possible. She and Adam Skefiing- 
ton made a good-looking pair, as occasionally they 
stood together while he explained the work that was 
going on in the yard. 

He found that he was expected to walk with Mrs. 
Lowden. She assumed that he would do so, and 
annexed him, and Sophy assumed it, and naturally 
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fell behind with Kenmore Bristol, so Skeffington ac- 
cepted the arrangement and soon found that he pre- 
ferred it to the one he had had in mind. His nerv- 
ousness left him with Mrs. Lowden; he regained his 
poise easily and he talked extremely well. 

Sophy listened with interest. to what he had to 
say, and she could not but be impressed by the def- 
erence that all the workmen paid to him as he 
passed. He knew the men, too; he spoke to indi- 
viduals by name, in pleasant but commanding tones, 
requesting that various activities should be exhibited. 
She observed the quickness of all responses. Once 
he excused himself and, stepping aside, he spoke at 
some length to a foreman—or somebody, Sophy 
supposed it was a foreman. She overheard Skeflng- 
ton’s brief business-like utterances and the slower ex- 
planatory responses. She liked the dynamic force 
of the man; she had not quite realized how great 
it was. It was a little greater than usual, as a mat- 
ter of fact. He was not compelled to speak to the 
foreman, for instance; there was a superintendent 
who stood between foremen and himself, but he 
was filled with a certain nervous energy that had to 
have expression. He was not consciously showing 
off. She understood his greatness, however, very 
much better because of such demonstrations, and so 
did Mrs. Lowden. They expected the head of a 
big concern to walk about and give orders—not al- 
ways, possibly, but quite often. Kenmore under- 
stood him a little better; he suspected the overac- 
tivity, but he could see that it was effective. 

“I had no idea the shipyard was such a big affair,” 
Sophy said as they waited for their host. 

“He’s a power,” Mrs. Lowden observed. 
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Kenmore agreed. He thought Sophy was going 
to do very well, but he did not add that. 

It was some time before they got back to the- 
office. Sophy walked with Skeffington on the re- 
turn trip and a good many eyes followed them. She 
saw the glances, saw without seeming to look; he 
knew that they followed, knew without seeing them. 
The realization that they were observed keyed them 
both just a little higher. When they reached the 
office building Mrs. Lowden said, “Now where is 
Mark?” 

Mark heard her. He knew it was coming; he 
was somewhat keyed up himself. 

“Dunning? He’s at the corner desk by the win- 
dow,” Skeffington said. 

Mrs. Lowden had no desire to see him—poor 
Mark—but she felt that she could not be there and 
pass him by without a word. 

Mark rose and went over to meet the party; he 
could face the music as well as anybody. He bowed 
to Sophy, who managed just then to get Skeffington 
to explain to her the system of ventilation through 
the roof. 

“You must keep pretty cool in here,” she called 
over pleasantly to Mark, as she detached her atten- 
tion momentarily and lowered her glance. 

“I think we shall, in winter,” he answered. He 
then conveyed his cousin Mary across to his desk 
to see some blue-prints which she would be quite un- 
able to understand. 

The party went on presently into the private of- 
fice, and Mark settled back to his work, at least, he 
sat down again at his desk. Sophy looked over at 
him as she went out—she could see the sheen on 
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his black hair. It was a miserable little corner in 
which he was tucked away; all the breeze came from 
the other side of the building. The luxury of Skef- 
fington’s office oppressed her by contrast; she re- 
sented those beautiful French windows opening on 
the balcony over the river. 

“The only thing we have to show in here is the 
view, the host said, modestly ignoring the expen- 
sive fixtures and furnishing. 

He ushered the ladies outside under the awning, 
and they sat in the two wicker chairs for which the 
balcony afforded room, while Kenmore asked intel- 
ligent questions about the shipping and Skefiington 
answered them with brief exactness. The breeze 
was very pleasant, and they found that they were 
all more tired than they had thought. The men 
sat on the railing, the others were glad of the chairs. 

Sophy was silent; she was thinking of Mark. All 
this big place, and he working in that corner! She 
remembered his words—“He gets me cheap.” 

“Well, what do you think of it?” Skeffington 
asked her at length. 

“I think it’s very wonderful,” she said slowly. 

“Any improvements to suggest? This is the 
greatest young lady for suggesting changes, Mrs. 
Lowden. She wants me to make over the entire 
interior of that house they are in.” 

“You quite misunderstand me,” Sophy exclaimed. 
The color flamed into her face. Kenmore smiled. 

Skefington enjoyed the effect. She had never 
blushed under his gaze before, and he took this to 
be an evidence of her feeling for him. 

She had blushed because of a certain sureness of 
her that his manner suggested and an implied mean- 
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ing in his voice. In the presence of Kenmore and 
Mrs. Lowden she was embarrassed. She was angry 
with Kenmore for smiling, and she tried to explain 
what she had meant about the house, but no explana- 
tion would alter the impression that had already 
been given, she knew that. 

Mrs. Lowden at once assisted her. ‘Sophy is 
quite right about that house. You will never rent 
it to the right sort of people unless you are willing 
to repaper at least.” 

“Well, I should prefer to let any lady who was 
going to make it her home select the paper herself. 
However, I’m not sure that I wish to rent it,” said 
Skeflington. 

“Let’s go inside, there’s a great deal of glare out 
here,” said Sophy. She got up and turned to the 
window through which the waiter from the hotel 
appeared within. “We really are going to have 
watermelon,” she exclaimed gaily. She had the 
knack of expressing her pleasure prettily, and many 
things pleased her. 

Skeffington observed the man anxiously. He 
hoped the service was correct. 

Sophy believed that in all her previous existence 
she had never attended a watermelon cutting of 
such stateliness. It is a form of entertainment 
which, to be successful, must appear to be spon- 
taneous, and the elegance of the imported waiter, 
under Skeflington’s riveted gaze, was too much for 
this one at the start. Something would have to be 
done to save it from solemnity. 

“Do let me cut the melon,” Sophy begged, and 
she took the knife from the man’s hand. 

Skeffington objected. It was too heavy for her, 
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he said, but she paid no attention to him, and cut 
mto the rind. Her eye was not very straight nor 
was her wrist very strong, so that, in spite of the 
direction of Kenmore who rose to her assistance, the 
slices that she cut off were of varying curves and 
thicknesses. 

The waiter stood back by the wall, and when 
Skefington had passed a piece of melon to Mrs. 
Lowden, the rest of them helped themselves. They 
managed to be a good deal more lively than had at 
` first seemed possible, but Sophy felt that Skefington 
would like to have the waiter employed. It was 
too bad that he should have been brought out for 
nothing, so she said after a minute, “May I have 
a glass of water?” 

“Water with watermelon?” Mrs. Lowden ex- 
_ claimed. 

“I always like it,” Sophy declared. 

The waiter moved uncertainly. Skeffington rose, 
holding his plate of melon in his hand; he had not 
thought about glasses. There were only the paper 
cups by the big bottle of crystal water near his desk. 
He and the waiter observed them at the same 
moment. 

“TIm very sorry,” he said, “I don’t know how I 
could have omitted the glasses.” | 

“The paper cups are much more businesslike; I 
prefer them in an office,” Sophy declared, wishing 
she had not tried to provide the waiter with occu- 
pation. Skeffington looked so concerned for the 
elegance of his party that she forgave him for the 
annoyance he had caused her on the balcony. She 
set his mind entirely at rest about the cups, and he 
had a feeling of increasing satisfaction with his en- 
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tertainment. He would not have dared to treat the 
refreshment, simple as it was, with the lack of con- 
ventionality that Sophy displayed, but he liked her 
methods. He felt in them, too, beside their touch 
of gaiety, a poise that he respected. 

“What is it exactly that Mark Dunning does 
here?” Sophy asked casually, just when Mrs. 
Lowden was beginning to think of starting for home. 
She regretted the words as soon as they were 
spoken; she knew very well what Mark did. Why 
she had to drag in his name she could not have told, 
except that she had kept in her mind’s eye the pic- 
ture of Mark bending over his desk, and in a temper, 
in that outer office. 

Mrs. Lowden shot a glance at her; Sophy had 
never appeared unfeeling before. Kenmore, for 
once, saw nothing beneath the surface. He was 
unaware of Mark’s frame of mind. 

Skeffington realized that she had a friendly in- 
terest in the young man. “T’ll show you some of 
his work,” he said. 

Sophy thought it might be at his hand, perhaps 
in one of the drawers of his desk, but he touched 
a bell and summoned his office boy. “Ask Mr. Dun- 
ning to let me have that set of blue-prints he has 
just completed,” he directed. 

“Oh, no, please,” Sophy exclaimed quickly, but 
he did not countermand the order and the boy went 
on. 
“No trouble whatever. I should like to have 
you see them; he does very creditable work.” 

“Didn’t you know he was a draughtsman, Sophy?” 
Mrs. Lowden asked with a meaning that Sophy 
very well understood. 
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“Yes, I knew it, but I’ve never seen anything he 
did,” she answered lamely. 

“Did he show you anything when you were at 
his desk?” she asked to cover the wait. 

“Yes, he showed me something. I think it was 
a propeller or a screw—very nice work,” said Mrs. 
Lowden. She saw now that Sophy had not intended 
to be unkind. 

“It’s neat,” Skefiington said. 

Sophy disliked that adjective, particularly in re- 
lation to anything Mark had done. It might be 
neat, but it should not be called so. 

The office boy returned very promptly from his 
mission. “Mr. Dunning says you’re mistaken, sir, 
they are not finished.” 

“What’s that?” Skeflington demanded. ‘Why 
they are finished.” 

“Never mind, please,” cried Sophy. 

He paid no attention to her. “Tell Mr. Dunning 
to send them, then, just as they are.” 

“No, don’t,” Sophy cried positively. “I really 
don’t want to see them, Mr. Skeffington.” 

The boy turned to her and waited. 

Skeffiington looked at her too, wondering what 
she meant. What could be the objection to looking 
at Dunning’s work? “Well, if you don’t want to 
see them,” he said with surprised emphasis. 

“It isn’t exactly that, but we haven't time,” she 
said, regaining her composure. - 

“No, we should be going,’ ’ Mrs. Lowden agreed, 
backing her up at once. She was very sorry that 
Mark had been called upon to surrender his draw- 
ings; she could imagine his state of mind. 

Sophy imagined it too. What was more, she felt 
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so sorry for him and so angry with herself that it 
was all she could do to keep her voice and manner 
agreeable for the few minutes that passed before 
they got back to the automobile. She managed to 
do so, though. They rang true to Skefington— 
also to Mark. He heard her! 

Mark heard her as she passed through the office 
again. Then he watched surreptitiously from his 
window as she got into the car, and he saw her wave 
her hand to Skeffington as the party drove away. 

Skeflington stood there for a full minute, looking 
after his guests. He had had what he might call 
a delightful morning, and he was perfectly at rest 
in his mind, for it was made up. He went slowly 
back into the building which now seemed to him 
to have regained its normal, slightly dreary aspect. 
It was hard to get his thoughts back again on busi- 
ness. Nothing had turned them from it before since 
his boyhood; that fact alone made him realize the 
potency of Sophy’s influence. He felt that he must 
put the thing out of his mind for the rest of the 
day; and he did so, forcibly. 

Occupied in that effort, he forgot his irritation 
with Mark until he was in his office again. Then 
he went back to the young man’s desk. He had been 
exceedingly annoyed by the refusal to send the draw- 
ings upon request, and he spoke rather sharply. 

“I should like to know what you meant by the 
message you sent me, Mr. Dunning.” 

“What was the message?” Mark turned his head 
slightly. 

“I guess you remember it.” 

“I don’t remember just how it was worded.” 

“You said the plates I sent for were not finished.” 
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“Well?” 

“Well, I saw them myself, this morning.” 

“Very possibly; you were at my desk several 
times this morning.” 

Skeffington’s anger mounted quickly. It was the 
first time that Mark’s manner had gone so far past 
the limit. He was an efficient man, and for that 
reason Skefington had put up with him. Skefāng- 
ton had done more than that, he had tried to be 
courteous, affable, even, in company, but the end had 
now come. Both of them felt that. “I have the 
right to go to any desk here I want to,” he said 
dogmatically. 

“Undoubtedly.” Mark’s voice was contemptu- 
ously restrained. 

The tone goaded Skeffington. ‘Furthermore, I 
have the right to request your work for inspec- 
tion.” 

“Certainly, but I have an equal right to say it’s 
not finished, if it isn’t.” 

“Th point is that it was finished.” 

“You are mistaken. The point is that I am the 
one to judge whether it’s finished or not, but if you 
want to pass on my judgment, you'll find the work 
in the waste basket.” 

“You tore those plates up?’ Skeffington ex- 
claimed. 

“T spilled ink on them.” 

“There wasn’t any ink on them half an hour ago 
—Mrs. Lowden said she saw them.” 

“Personally, I never mention the name of a lady 
in a dispute,” said Mark, ‘‘but it seldom takes me 
more than a half hour to spill ink.” 


Skeffington felt the scorn that his mistake had 
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called forth. He lost control of his temper and 
his voice. ‘You dared to spill ink deliberately on 
work you've done in my time!” he said. 

Mark was on his feet. “Dared? Damn your 
impudence!” He fetched Skefington a blow in the 
eye that, unexpected as it was, staggered the man 
who was yet very well able to defend himself. He 
was not Mark’s match, however, in youth or in mus- 
cular power. There was a quick scuffle which was 
ended by all the men in the office. 

The two stood off from each other, breathing 
rather heavily. 

Mark collected himself first. He nodded to the 
office boy. “Get me my hat, Jim.” 

The boy gave it to him quickly, and he walked 
across the room with an effort at steadiness, though 
his head was reeling from the blow that Skefling- 
ton had landed. 

“I don’t care for the money that’s due me,” he 
said, turning at the door. “You can keep that to 
pay for the plates I destroyed.” 

So Mark went out, and the South Fork Shipbuild- 
ing Company knew him no more. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE local press found the quarrel between Skef- 
fington and his employee diverting. The shipyard 
was too large a place to escape a reportorial survey 
for news, and, quite naturally, the men in the office 
talked—there was seldom anything so interesting 
to talk about. The episode made good copy. With 
skillful treatment it was lengthened out to a full 
column and, when facts were used up, opinions 
were thrown in for padding. Probably the sug- 
gestion which did Mark the greatest amount of 
harm was that given by Jim, the office boy. Sur- 
prised at the good work that Skeffington put in with 
his fists, Jim said, “Mr. Dunning walked out like 
he was drunk.” That was the foundation for the 
printed assertion that Mark resented so bitterly— 
“Members of the office force stated that Mr. Dun- 
ning had been drinking.” 

Mark walked to the city from the shipyard, for 
he could not have sat still in a trolley car. The 
walk did him good, in spite of the heat. He knew 
he had been a fool, but there are times when it is 
a satisfaction to be one. He could not get over 
the satisfaction, though, on the whole, he was al- 
ready sorry that he had let himself go. Self-con- 
trol was the thing he was working to develop, and 
he did not seem to have accomplished very much 
in that line. 

He was adrift again. What should he do? He 
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did not even want to go back to Mrs. Lowden’s to 
stay, for that man would be there—he could not 
expect her to turn her best paying boarder out of 
the house on his account. He let himself in at 
the door very softly, and, going up to his room, he 
packed his things. He had a little money that 
would tide him over for a few weeks if necessary. 
There was no one to say good-by to—except his 
cousin Mary. After all her kindness to him he felt 
he had to speak to her. He hesitated a moment 
at the top of the stairs, then he went to her door 
and knocked. 

Mrs. Lowden was resting after the morning’s out- 
ing, and she cracked the door and looked out, some- 
what in negligée. 

He saw he would have to be brief; he had no 
objection to being so. “I’m going,” he said, with- 
out preamble. 

“Going where?” 

“I don’t know exactly. Ill send for my trunk 
later.” 

“What in the world ” Mrs. Lowden began 
in a dazed sort of way. She had left him at his 
desk so recently. 

“I’ve left the ship building company,” he said, 
and seemed to feel that he had made sufficient ex- 
planation. 

“Left it?” 

“Yes. I just want to thank you for all your 
goodness to me.’ 

Mrs. Lowden threw open the door, regardless 
of her kimono. “Come in here, Mark,” she said. 
“Sit there by the electric fan, my dear, and tell me 
_ what's the matter.” 
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He did as she told him to do, but he was not 
able to talk much—or he didn’t want to. “I’ve 
had a falling out with Skeffington,” he said 
briefly. 

“What about?” Her mind jumped to something 
like the truth. 

Mark shook his head. “No use going over it. 
I hit him.” 

“Oh, Mark!” 

“Why shouldn’t I hit him? Td hit anybody 
else who spoke to me as he did. He hit back: all 
right—did pretty well, too. I never had so much 
respect for him before. You’ve been very good to 
me, Cousin Mary; Pll let you know when I get on 
my feet again.’ 

‘A boarding-house keeper has a great many things 
to consider. She wished she could tell him that 
Skeffington was the one who would have to give 
place. It was not that she did not like Skeffington. 
She did like him very much, but she had a tender 
spot in her heart for Mark. 

He liked to sit there in his cousin Mary’s room; 
it seemed the last little bit of anything like home 
that he was going to have in a long time. He got 
himself under way with an effort. 

“Shall I tell Sophy about it?” she asked. 

“If you want to. There’s nothing much to tell 
—lI’ve gone, that’s all.” 

That interview took place before the evening 
paper came out. Mark was surprised later to find 
how much there was to tell, and the contribution 
to the story that the office boy had unconsciously 
made hurt his pride more than anything else that 
was said. It was the one explanation that the whole 
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world would believe—he had been drinking. His 
former reputation would warrant the belief. He 
did not care for the world in general, there were 
only two people in it, besides his cousin Mary, whose 
opinion he valued. One was Sophy. In spite of 
his anger with her, he could not bear that she should 
think him unable to hold to his resolution, and he 
knew that he was determined to keep straight now, 
if never before. He would show Skefington what 
he could do. He would show the pair of them. 
Let her marry for money if she wanted to! It 
shouldn’t spoil his life. There was a hard set to 
his face, and a hard feeling in his heart, yet he 
would have given a great deal to know that Sophy 
believed in him still. 

Oddly enough, the other person he thought about 
was Howard Bristol. He cared for what Howard 
thought of him just because there was some impulse 
toward good that reached him from Howard’s sub- 
conscious self. They had not seen very much of 
each other, but one was helped always, and the 
other had a vague perception that he was helping 
when they were together. The bond between them 
was real. | 

Mark cared about those two. “They'll have to 
think what they want to think; I shan’t make any 
explanation,” he said to himself sternly. 

He did not expect to see them again; he was 
going away as soon as he could make up his mind 
where to go. It would be hard for him to get work 
in that town, and there was no use hanging around 
to meet people he did not want to see. He thought 
quite persistently of writing to Sophy, and he sat 
under the electric light in the very plain room he 
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had secured and tried to put his thoughts on paper 
—thoughts of her, of Skefington, of himself, and 
of life in general, of the future and the past. It was 
a hard task for him and one that he accomplished 
only indifferently. Nothing that he wrote seemed 
an adequate expression of his feeling; his phrases 
sounded vicious, or they sounded sentimental. He 
tore up letter after letter. There was no use writ- 
ing; Sophy knew how he felt on those topics quite 
as well as he could tell her. 

It was late, and his head hurt him. He turned 
off the light and threw himself across the bed. The 
night was hot, the air so heavy and still that he 
could not sleep. He got up after a time and sat 
by the window, looking at the stars. The milky 
way was luminous in the southern sky, and across it 
the scorpion swung its forked tail—stars of a sum- 
mer night. Heat lightning from a western cloud 
glowed now and again. Mark sat there very long, 
and the spacious distance soothed him. Through 
it he saw his own affairs for a while in better pro- 
portion to the universe. 

“It doesn’t really make much difference whether 
Im happy or not,” he said at length, and in the 
state of quietude the reflection brought him, he went 
to sleep. 

Not yet was oblivion granted to Sophy. She 
tossed on the rack through the same starlit hours, 
and longer. She, too, saw the jeweled scorpion 
stretched across a steel blue square in the darkness 
of her room. The afternoon paper had fallen like 
a thunderbolt into her life. She had detected the 
muttering of a storm in the message that Mark had 
sent to Mr. Skefiington, but it had not prepared her 
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for this—this flash and flame that scarred poor 
Mark and shot down into her own heart as well. 

Caroline saw the paper first. She did not usually 
read the news very carefully, but the headline in 
which Mark figured caught her eye. She read the 
article through and then handed the paper to Sophy. 
“Did you hear anything of that trouble when you 
were at the shipyard this morning?” 

Sophy made no answer; she, too, had seen Mark’s 
name—‘‘Mark Dunning Runs Amuck at the South 
Fork Ship Company.” It was disagreeably put all 
the way through. If Mark had had money or back- 
ing the article would never have been so written. 
“Lately returned from France, Mark Dunning went 
over the top at the president of the company this 
morning,” and so on, in jocular vein. Then at the 
end came that final thrust—‘‘Members of the of- 
fice force stated that Mr. Dunning had been drink- 
ing.” 

“I don’t believe it,” Sophy cried, springing to 
her feet. 

“What? The whole thing?” 

“No, that he had been drinking.” 

Lina was silent; she could not help believing it. 
That a gentleman, in his ordinary day’s work, should 
get into a fisticuff with his employer seemed to re- 
quire some such explanation. Besides, she had 
never had much faith in Mark’s reformation. 

Sophy resented her silence. ‘You are always 
so unjust and so unkind in your attitude toward 
him,” she exclaimed. 

Lina was not quite prepared for the violence of 
her manner. “I think that’s the kindest thing that 
can be said about him; he evidently didn’t know 
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what he was doing,” she answered, as quietly as she 
could. 

“He knew perfectly well what he was doing, and 
I don’t blame him,” Sophy cried. 

She was walking about nervously. “The whole 
thing is my fault. I behaved like a fool out there 
this morning.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Oh, nothing that you would object to—nothing 
unconventional or conspicuous.” 

Lina felt hurt by the manner in which Sophy 
jerked out her words. ‘‘Your going was conspicu- 
ous, under the circumstances,” she said. 

“I know it,” Sophy answered miserably. “I wish 
I had listened to you and stayed at home. I was 
silly enough to drag in Mark’s name and to ask 
Mr. Skeffington about his work.” 

“I don’t think that was so bad.” 

“You don’t know Mark, and you don’t know 
Adam Skeffington, that’s why you can’t understand 
it. He sent for Mark’s drawings.” 

“But Mark certainly must have realized he had 
to submit them for inspection.” 

“Not for my inspection, though, not to amuse 
me, sitting up in that hateful office eating water- 
melon in the breeze!” 

“He may have resented it, but that’s no reason 
for striking Mr. Skeffington,” Lina argued. 

“Why do you take Mr. Skeffington’s part at once? 
You don’t like him, but you believe in anything and 
anybody rather than in Mark.” 

“Mark has not behaved well, Sophy. You've got 
to accept that,” Lina said definitely. 

“I won't accept it, and I don’t care, anyway, 
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whether he has behaved well or not. I know I’m 
responsible for it; I’ve got to see him right away.” 
“Better let him sleep this of,” Lina cautioned. 

“What do you mean?” Sophy demanded sharply. 

“Better wait until to-morrow.” 

“I won't. I'll see him now. Suppose Howard 
Bristol was in trouble, would you wait until to- 
morrow to see him?” 

“My dear, you must accept facts. Leave Mark 
alone. He has been drinking.” 

“Td be ashamed to have so little faith in a man’s 
word,” Sophy cried scornfully. “If Mr. Skeffing- 
ton and every man in his shipyard said that I 
wouldn’t believe it. Mark told me he was not go- 
ing to drink any more.” 

“Many a man has said that.” 

“Yes, but this man happens to be Mark, and I 
know what it means to him to give his word. He 
didn’t promise me, he promised himself, and now, 
in spite of all his effort, I’ve driven him into this.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Sophy. You are not responsi- 
ble for his lack of self-control.” 

“I should like to know how much self-control Mr. 
Skeffington exercised. When a man like that gets 
angry there’s no telling what he may not say to 
a subordinate.” 

“I thought you liked Mr. Skeffington.” 

“Like a person wno has treated Mark in that 
way! It was abominable, his sending for those 
drawings.” 

“Why was it? Suppose it had been somebody’s 
else work that he wanted to show.” 

“But it wasn’t, and he knew about Mark.” 

“He may have been just trying to be magnani- 
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mous,” said Lina, curiously enough arriving at some 
perception of Skeffington’s original intention. 

“It seems strange to hear you stand up for Mr. 
Skeffington,” Sophy said bitterly. 

“I merely want you to understand the facts and 
not do something you will regret,” Lina told her. 

“T do understand them, and I’m going to do some- 
thing I shall never regret,’’ Sophy declared. She 
was standing in the middle of the room, there was 
a tender light in her eyes, and a spirited look of 
resolution on her face. 

Lina knew what it was that she meant to do. 
“Oh, Sophy, you are not going to——’”’ 

“Yes, Iam. I’m going to marry him, and if I 
don’t it will be because he won’t have me—that’s 
all.” 

“But you won't offer yourself to him?” Lina said 
in protest. 

“How else will I get him? You don’t suppose 
he would offer himself to me at this juncture.” 

“But wait a little. Get to the bottom of this 
thing first.” | 

“Don’t you know what’s at the bottom of it?” 
Sophy asked quickly. 

“You can’t be certain.” 

“But I am certain. J am at the bottom of it. 
I ought never to have gone to that shipyard, and 
that’s the reason I’m going to do what I said.” 

“You needn’t sacrifice yourself, though, because 
your conscience hurts you.” 

Sophy laughed. “Sacrifice myself! I shan’t.” 

Lina saw there was nothing else to be said. She 
was full of anxiety for her sister’s future. 

Sophy went to the telephone and called up Mrs. 
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Lowden. “Please tell Mark I want to see him 
when he comes in,” she said briefly. 

‘You'll have to ring long distance, I guess,” Mrs. 
Lowden responded. 

“What do you mean?” 

‘‘He’s gone, and I can’t tell you where.” 

“Gone out?” 

“No, gone away. He took his suitcase and said 
he would send for his trunk.” 

“But I don’t understand.” 

“Have you seen the afternoon paper?” 

“Yes, I saw it.” Sophy’s voice sounded so mis- 
erable that Mrs. Lowden softened. 

“Don’t worry, my child, you didn’t do it.” 

“Oh, but I did. Where am I going to find 
Mark?” 

“If I hear from him T'I] let you know.” 

“IfI” Sophy cried. She hesitated a moment, and 
then spoke in a lower tone, as though fearful of 
having the conversation overheard at the other end 
of the line. “Has the other one come back yet?” 

“Not yet. I don’t think he’s coming.” Mrs. 
Lowden’s tone also was guarded. 

“I guess Mark blacked his eye for him,” Sophy 
remarked. 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” Mrs. Lowden agreed. “He 
gave us a very nice time to-day, though, Sophy,” 
she added. 

“How can you think of that now?” Sophy asked. 
She broke off abruptly and hung up the receiver. 
“I’m going to find him,” she said to Lina. 

“Not now.” 

“Yes, now. If I don’t stop him he'll go away 
somewhere.” She went upstairs and got her hat. 
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Lina waited uneasily to see what it was that she 
intended to do. The sight of the hat was alarm- 
ing. “Sophy, use your common sense,” she en- 
treated. 

“Where would you look for Mark ?” 

“Tl just walk up and down the streets,” Sophy 
answered calmly. 

“But it’s getting late.” 

“When it’s dark I'll come home, and start again 
to-morrow.” 

“But get somebody else to go for you. Howard 
will be glad to do it.” 

Sophy received the suggestion graciously. “Tell 
him to sit in the depot and watch,” she directed. 
In no way shaken in her intention, she walked out 
of the house while Lina stood in the doorway and 
watched her go down the street. 

There was something so strange, so apparently 
out of character in the whole situation—Sophy pro- 
claiming her love for a man and setting out to hunt 
for him, with the avowed determination of marrying 
him if she could. 

Lina thought possibly she should have gone with 
her. She started after her, in fact, but turned and 
came back. Suppose Sophy should meet Mark— 
a third person would be very unnecessary to their 
conversation. 

Lina did not want to send Howard to the depot; 
she thought, indeed, if Mark could get out of town 
it would be the best thing that could happen. Cer- 
tainly it would be the best as far as Sophy was con- 
cerned. She would then have time to think; she 
was acting so hastily, with such foolish disregard 
of all the probabilities. Caroline Drew was a per- 
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son to be depended upon, however, and she rang 
up Howard, and sent him to the Union Station to 
watch the trains. 

It was not an entirely agreeable way of spending 
an evening, but he undertook the charge willingly, 
for he had been much disturbed by the newspaper ac- 
count of the fracas at the shipyard. He liked 
young Dunning. He liked Skefington, too. The 
whole thing distressed him. 

‘‘Just two people who could never understand 
each other’s way of looking at things,” he said re- 
gretfully. 

“I don’t see how you can care for either of them, 
they are both so different from you,” said Lina. 

Howard had stopped to discuss the situation with 
her on his way down town. “Men are apt to like 
each other, generally speaking, better than women 
like them,” he told her. 

“I like Mark,” she said slowly, “but this shows 
me he can’t be trusted.” 

“You don’t believe that statement that he was 
drinking, do you?” Howard asked. 

“I can’t help believing it. I know what he used 
to be.” 

“You mean you know what he used to do. But 
that does not necessarily determine what he is.” 

Lina was uncertain about that reasoning. 
“Don’t you believe he was drinking to-day when he 
struck Mr. Skefington?”’ she asked. 

“I can almost say I know he wasn’t,” Howard an- 
swered promptly. 

She looked puzzled. “That’s just what Sophy 
says, only she leaves out the almost. I wish I knew 
upon what you base your opinion.” 
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“It’s hard to say, but the last time I talked to 
Mark he seemed to me to have set himself in the 
right direction.” 

“That may not have meant he was going to stay 
there.” 

“I think there’s enough in him to hold to a course. 
Why is Sophy so anxious to stop him just at this 
eleventh hour?” 

“To marry him,” Lina replied. 

Howard laughed. ‘‘Why, the poor fellow has 
nothing to marry on at present.” 

“She doesn’t take that into consideration.” 

“She might do worse,” Howard exclaimed com- 
fortingly. 

“I can’t see it that way, but I guess you'd better 
go on if you are to do what she asked you, Lina 
said. She walked to the corner with him. 

The sun was just setting; there were pink clouds 
far up in the sky. They faded slowly, but it was 
quite dark before Sophy appeared. She had not 
seen Mark anywhere, and she came into the house 
listlessly and sat down. Lina asked no questions; 
she busied herself in helping Pearl to get supper. 

When it was all ready, Sophy said, “I don’t want 
anything,” and she started to go upstairs. 

“Not a cup of tea?” Lina said persuasively. 

Sophy stopped irresolute. “Well, perhaps a cup 
of tea,” she agreed. 

O. Henry was there. He always came in to the 
evening meal, and, moved by a rare impulse of af- 
fection, he got up in Sophy’s chair and rubbed 
against her with loud purrs, not customary with 
him. Lina felt that he could not have chosen a 
better moment to be demonstrative, but Sophy paid 
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no attention to him. Her impassiveness surprised 
Henry, and he put his front paws on her shoulder 
and rubbed his head against the side of her neck. 
That fetched Sophy. 

“O. Henry, my heart!” she said caressingly, and 
she permitted the distressed Lina to put something 
to eat—just a very little something, on her plate. 


CHAPTER XIX 


ALL through that long sleepless night Sophy 
used her wits. She decided to follow jungle logic, 
and in her search next day she found it effective. 

She met Mark a little after noon in the restau- 
rant region. He was coming out of a very nice, 
plain eating house, where there was a pie in the win- 
dow, set around with oranges—a note of reserve 
was struck in the display of this single medallion 
on a white tiled background. A great many people 
were passing, all walking very rapidly for it was 
going to rain. The morning had been close, and 
a black cloud was lowering across the river. Al- 
ready its upper fringe had veiled the sun and a cool 
wind blew down the street. Sophy carried a pink 
parasol, which, though it had been useful ten minutes 
before, looked rather out of place under the threat- 
ening sky. She held it well down over her face. 

Mark’s glance rested on the parasol for a mo- 
ment, and it induced a smile. That girl was carry- 
ing just the sort of foolish thing that Sophy would 
be apt to bring along in the face of a rain, he 
thought, and, absorbed in the reflection, he did not 
observe that Sophy was indeed beneath it. 

He turned and walked in front of her. She was 
glad that he did so, for she preferred not to meet 
him at the restaurant door. Mark was a hard man 
to follow; his step was long and easy, and the dis- 
tance between Sophy and himself rapidly increased. 
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She had on high heels, but she walked just as fast 
as she could behind him. He swung around a cor- 
ner before long, and Sophy had to run a little to 
swing around herself before he could go in some- 
where and get out of sight. There were very few 
people in the street into which they had turned. 
Sophy thought she would come up alongside, but 
she soon found she was unable to do that. 

She called him. “Mark!” 

He caught the sound and turned. Leaning back 
against the wind with the parasol behind her and 
the light sash she wore whipped out in frent, she 
had the appearance of being blown toward him. 
He went to meet her, wondering why they should 
have met. Their meeting seemed decreed by fate, 
it was so unexpected, and, he would have said, so 
unlikely—just there and at that time. If he had 
not been angry with her, how happy he would 
have been to see her. The wind blew his hair 
as he took off his hat and it flattened his shirt 
against his chest—such a fine chest, full and strong. 

“I thought that was you,” Sophy said. 

“It’s going to rain,” he told her sternly. 

“I see it is. Where are you going?” 

“I was going to my lodging house to get out 
of it.” 

“Well, I can’t go there,” said Sophy. “I don’t 
know where lm going.” 

“You'd better let me take you over to one of these 
stores,” he suggested. 

“I don’t want to go ina store. [ll walk by your 
house with you—if it’s in this direction it’s on my 
way home.” 

“Sophy, you are going to get yourself soaking 
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wet,” Mark said in an exasperated tone. “What 
were you doing down here, anyway?” 

“Just strolling around,” she said pleasantly. 

“An odd time of day to be strolling,” he observed. 

“If you don’t want to walk with me, Mark, you 
needn't,” she said, thereby juggling somewhat with 
the truth. 

“I must get you where you'll be well out of this 
storm,” he said doggedly. 

“T can get myself out of the rain if I want to,” 
she declared, “but I like rain.” 

“You don’t like lightning.” 

“Do you think there’s lightning in that cloud?” 
She took his arm, and looked inquiringly up into 
his face. 

“Don’t, Sophy,” he commanded. He fixed his 
eyes straight ahead of him. 

“You walk so fast I can’t keep up with you any 
other way,” she explained, and left her hand just 
where it was. 

“We must walk fast.” 

“I know it, but I thought you wouldn’t mind 
helping me.” 

“If you didn’t wear those silly heels you could 
walk as well as anybody,” he told her. 

“Im sorry you mind,” she said, and she started 
to draw her arm away. 

Mark caught it quickly against his side. “No 
matter, I was only afraid somebody would see you,” 
he said. 

“Oh, that’s nothing. I take people’s arms all 
the time when it’s raining,” Sophy declared. 

He set his teeth together and put on a little ex- 
tra steam. She had almost to run to keep up with 
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him. The wind was blowing them along, and she 
felt a sort of wild exhilaration of spirit. He was 
feeling the same thing, but he tried to hold it in 
check. “What does this mean to her?” he asked 
himself. “Nothing—just another opportunity for 
further amusement, that’s all.” He didn’t care how 
fast he made her walk. He could only stand a 
certain amount of the pressure he was holding him- 
self under without breaking loose, and they'd have 
to get somewhere soon, or she would be wet through. 

“I felt a drop,” Sophy announced. 

Mark also had felt one. ‘Don’t you know any- 
body who lives around here?” he asked. 

“I know one or two, but I don’t like them,” she 
said. “If we could get to the park we could go 
in the summer-house.”’ 

“That’s so,” Mark exclaimed. “We'll have to 
run for it, though.” 

She agreed to that, for she could run better than 
she could walk—her heels didn’t bother her then. 

They got a little wet, but Mark took his hand- 
kerchief and wiped the raindrops off her very care- 
fully when once they were under cover. It was a 
fairly large summer-house with a wistaria vine on 
one side of it, and usually nurses and children took 
refuge there from showers. This storm, however, 
had given ample warning, and Mark and Sophy had 
the place to themselves. They made it just in time, 
for the cloud broke as they got in, and a curtain of 
water shut them in on all sides. 

“There’s a bench back here,” said Mark. Sophy 
was glad to reach it. She sat down and caught her 
breath. He sat beside her and looked at her; she 
was glowing from the exertion of their run. 
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Sophy lifted her eyes and looked into his face. 
“Just us two,” she said with a little sigh of satis- 
faction. 

He turned away from her quickly, and uttering 
a word of irritation, he got up. She watched him 
and wondered how she would tell him of what was 
in her heart. 

“You can’t go on playing this game forever, 
Sophy,” he said at last. “I know you are amusing 
yourself, but when I once get you home to-day I 
shall never see you again.” 

“Then you don’t care about me any more?” she 
asked softly. 

“Stop saying those things, or you'll be sorry,” he 
warned her. 

“Why shall I be sorry?” 

“T’ll show you,” he cried passionately, and he 
swept her into his arms and kissed her over and 
over again. At last he let her go. He left her 
and walked to the other side of the summer-house, 
where he stood looking out into the rain. He 
couldn’t see anything, but he looked. 

Suddenly, there was a flash and the thunder fol- 
lowed almost on the instant. 

He turned back to Sophy. “That must have 
struck near us.” 

She nodded. 

“Are you afraid, dear?” he asked gently. 

“Not with you here,” she answered. She went 
up very close to him and put her arms about his 
neck. ‘‘Mark, don’t you understand?” she asked. 

He looked down into her eyes, scarcely daring to 
believe her voice, and he saw there what she meant. 
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The lightning flashed again, but neither of them 
noticed it—this time they were together. 

Something stirred in Mark’s memory, something 
that had made too deep an impression to be for- 
gotten, even then. “Did you read that piece about 
me in the newspaper ?” he asked. They were seated : 
on the bench by the wistaria vine. 

“Yes, I read it. That’s why I came to find you.” 

“You mean you didn’t just happen to meet me?” 
he asked curiously. 

“Yes, I happened to, but I’ve been walking the 
streets ever since yesterday afternoon, except when 
I went to sleep.” 

“You darling,” said Mark in his deep and vibrant 
voice. “That thing it said about me at the end 
was a lie.” 

“I know it.” 

“You believed in me?” he asked, a deep thank- 
fulness filling his heart. 

“I wouldn’t be here if I hadn’t believed,” she 
answered. ‘I’ve already told Lina I am going to 
marry you, if you can forgive me for the way I’ve 
behaved.” . 

‘You'd better say, if I can support you,” Mark 
told her. ‘‘Pecuniarily speaking, I’m about as able 
to get married as a crossing sweeper.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference,” Sophy said 
airily. 

“Doesn’t it?” He laughed. “As for your be- 
havior, what made you go to that shipyard?” 

“I don’t know,” she told him in contrition. 

“Women make a lot of trouble,” said Mark. 
“Didn’t you know that a word from you would have 
kept me straight with that man? If I had known 
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what you felt I wouldn’t have been so darned ugly 
all along.” 

“Were you ugly?” 
= “Occasionally. But I hate him. How you could 
go around with him passes my understanding.” 

“He was always very nice to me,” Sophy ex- 
plained. 

“No doubt.” Mark was heavily sarcastic. 

“I'm sorry I’ve got to hurt his feelings by marry- 
ing you,” she said meditatively. 

“It will give him a jar,” he exclaimed gleefully, 
but then he repented him of the speech and of the 
feeling that had prompted it. “That sort of thing 
is beneath me now, Sophy,” he said earnestly. “I’m 
going to try not to think about it. I don’t want to 
feel anything but thankfulness for you—anything 
like triumph over somebody else is too small to suit 
the occasion.” There was a fineness of fiber in 
Mark that could be counted upon for the perception 
of delicate shades of thought and feeling; Sophy 
felt such perfect trust, such deep satisfaction in his 
nature. 

How long the rain kept them there they did not 
know; they lost count of time. When it held up 
at last, they started out and then she remembered 
accidentally about Howard Bristol. It was just 
possible he was doing another turn at the Union 
Station. She stopped. ‘You'll have to go down 
to the depot,” she said decidedly. 

“Why?” Mark could think of no reason why 
he should leave her and go to the depot. 

“Mr. Bristol may be there trying to head you 
off,” she explained. 

“It sounds as though I were a chicken.” 
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“You gave as much trouble as one. If you 
meet him just tell him we've been sitting together 
in the park,” she directed. 

Mark laughed. “I almost think he would have 
preferred the Union Station.” 

“Why? Haven't you liked the park?” she asked 
in an injured tone. 

“Yes, rather. But some people might have 
thought it damp and exposed.” 

“It’s neither,” Sophy asserted. ‘We have kept 
as dry as possible, and lightning might strike any- 
where.” 

“I’m glad it struck where it did,” said Mark, and 
Sophy, too, seemed very well contented. 

“I found him,” she announced proudly to Lina 
when she got home. 

Mark did not go in, but headed for the Union 
Station at once; then he thought of asking at How- 
ard’s house before going down town. 

Mrs. Bristol herself answered his ring. ‘‘No, he 
is not at home,” she said severely. She wondered 
that that Dunning boy had the face to go about 
ringing decent people’s doorbells after what had 
come out in the paper about him. Mark judged by 
her manner that she had been reading the news, so 
he stopped a few minutes and talked sociably, en- 
joying Mrs. Bristol’s displeasure. He hoped she 
was well, and she admitted briefly that she was, 
but made no inquiry after his health. He said they 
had had a heavy rain. She agreed. What was she 
to do? She couldn’t shut the door in his face; she 
had known his mother and his grandmother. 

“Some lightning, too,” said Mark happily. His 
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spirits had rebounded so that he could not resist this 
innocent amusement. 

= “That’s to be expected at this season,” Mrs. Bris- 
tol replied. 

“The good old summer time,” he said. | 

“Did you want to leave a message for my son?” 
she asked pointedly. She would not have objected 
to a message. She could not imagine why young 
Dunning should be coming to see Howard. 

Mark said, “No, thank you,” however, and went 
upon his way. He saw that she would endure the 
social amenities no longer. He hurried away from 
Mrs. Bristol’s door and made up for lost time at 
every step. A message would not do. It touched 
him to think that Howard Bristol had possibly spent 
hours looking for him at the station. He stood in 
the main entrance of the depot and glanced around. 
Weary. looking women were seated in rows with 
hand luggage piled beside them. Fat men seemed 
to predominate among the strollers to and fro. A 
baby was crying, and countless children were eating 
crackers and wandering about. There was the 
usual large number of traveling negroes. Pearl, 
the Drews’ cook, was of it. In a pleasurable state 
of excitement, she was going to Jacksonville to 
“fun’alize” her aunt. Mark’s gaze passed over her. 
He was not aware that Sophy would be sentenced 
to domestic toil for the coming week by the depar- 
ture of one of that dusky group. A little toil would 
not hurt Sophy, however. She could stand it just 
then. 

Howard saw Mark first and crossed over to him 
quickly. “Tve a message for you,” he said. 
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“Thank you. Sophy and I have been sitting in 
the park together.” 

Howard smiled. ‘Recently?’ He referred to 
the rain. 

“Tve just taken her home.” 

“Then it’s all right, I suppose.” 

Mark nodded and he caught Howard’s hand. 
“I can’t thank you for what you've done, but I 
wish I could make you know how grateful I am,” 
he said. 

“Why, it was nothing. I merely sat here for a 
while around train time.” 

They walked out to the street together and back 
to the residence part of the town. The air was 
sweet and fresh and the sun was trying to come out. 

‘I’ve been thinking a little as I sat there,” How- 
ard said after a time. “There are three things I 
want to say to you. First, I’d like you to know 
that I didn’t believe the insinuation against your 
character the paper published yesterday afternoon.” 

“I'd rather hear that than anything you could 
say,” Mark exclaimed. | 

“I could hardly think otherwise after what you 
told me that day at the shipyard,” Howard replied. 
“The second thing I suppose you won't like so well. 
I should like you to write an apology to Skeffing- 
ton.” 

“An apology! For what? I'd never apologize 
to a man for striking him.” 

“No, I can see he might have pushed you on to 
that at the last, but there must have been a good 
deal that went before.” 

“There was.” 
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“Yes. And I don’t believe your attitude has been 
what an employer has the right to expect.” 

“Why didn’t he discharge me, then?” said Mark. 

“You served his purpose, I dare say.” 

“I certainly did. He got me cheap.” 

“Its not on Skeffington’s account that I want 
you to do it, its on your own,” Howard said. 
“You'll have a better feeling about this episode if 
you do that.” 

“Say it to him?” Mark asked. 

“No, I think I should write it.” 

“I won't do it.” 

“Well, say it, if you prefer.” 

“Never, I don’t prefer.” 

“Well, that’s as you think, but I’m sorry.” 

“Why are you sorry?” 

Howard hesitated, but he felt he should be frank 
with Mark. “Td respect you more if you did it.” 

“It’s rather hard to know that you feel that way,” 
Mark said slowly. “I’m not going to do it, 
though,” he added, after a few steps in silence. 

“All right,” Howard agreed. “The third thing 
I had to say relates to business. We are going to 
employ an architect in our new real estate venture, 
and I should like to give you a trial, if you are ready 
to put your theory into practice.” 

Mark shook his head. “No, no, I can’t let you 
do that.”’ 

“Well, it’s not entirely one-sided,” Howard ob- 
served. “I should try to get you on Skeffington’s 
terms—cheap.”’ 

“You've a nice way of covering up a kindness,”’ 
Mark said gratefully. 

“This isn’t kindness, this is business.” 
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“I wish I could accept your offer,” said Mark, 
“but that second thing you spoke of stands in the 
way.” 

“It need not; the offer has nothing to do with your 
private affairs.” 

“I can’t help feeling that there must be a con- 
nection—for me, I mean. I know you are good 
enough not to tie me up in the matter, but, if I ac- 
cept the position, I'll write the apology, and if I 
don’t write it I'll go somewhere else and get some- 
thing to do.” 

“Don’t think .of the two together,’ Howard 
begged. | : 

“I shan’t. There’s only one thing to think about 
—TI’ve got to decide on the right course.” He 
turned to Howard with a smile. ‘‘Odd, isn’t it, 
that making a living should sometimes become such 
a very unimportant matter ?” 

“There are other things that often require more 
thought,” said Howard. 

Mark rather resented having to devote so much 
of his attention to Skeffington. He had fancied he 
was done with the man. 

Sophy, too, was thinking about Skeffington quite 
persistently. She felt a little conscience-stricken 
about him, that was the whole truth of the matter. 
“I didn’t lead him on,” she said to herself, ‘‘be- 
cause he didn’t come on—or not very far.” She 
did not realize just how far he had come, and she 
was trying to ease her mind. There was just one 
thing that she could do, and that was to clear him 
of any suspicion of having been rejected by her. 
She knew that would mean a good deal to him, and 
she did it very freely. 
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“I couldn’t have married Mr. Skeffington because 
he never did ask me,” she said definitely to Mrs. 
Lowden. 

“Be sensible, Sophy. You know that’s a mere 
form,” the older lady replied. She could not help 
feeling that a very good opportunity had been lost. 

“It’s a necessary form,” said Sophy, “and I want 
you to do me the favor of mentioning what I told 
you.” She felt she had done something for him, 
anyway, and she owed him that much—since he 
would value it. She knew he would value it. She 
knew Adam pretty well. It was something of a 
tribute to his qualities that she could like him, in 
spite of his faults. 

He appreciated her generosity. Mrs. Lowden 
took pains to tell him of it so as to set his mind 
somewhat at rest. 

. “She said that?” he asked. 

“Yes, she said it, and I have mentioned it to oth- 
ers once or twice.” 

“It’s quite true,” he said, “I never did, but I 
don’t mind telling you that I was thinking very 
seriously of asking her. Fortunately, I had not 
committed myself.” 

‘Very fortunately, if you feel that way about it,” 
Mrs. Lowden replied. She was thinking of Mark. 
If Mark had lost Sophy, the thought of not having 
committed himself would be the one drop of bit- 
terness that would cause his sorrow to overflow. 

“It’s natural for a man to feel that way, I sup- 
pose,” Skeffington remarked. “And yet ” He 
did not finish, he merely sighed, and went on up to 
his room. 
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